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rriHE I'estorations which were in progress when 
the Handbook for the Western Cathedrals wa^i 
published in 18(55, have since that year been so 
greatly extended, that in the present Edition it 
has been found necessary to add an Appendix to 
each Cathedral, recording the changes which have" 
iken place between 1S65 and 1874. ' 

The most important of these is the addition of 
a nave to Bristol Cathedral. Mr. G. E. Street, 
R.A., under whom that work is in progress, has 
kindly furnished a gronnij-plan of the Cathedral, 
with the nave. The former grouud-plan is also 
given, so as to allow of a comparison between 
the periods. 
Acknowledgment of assistance is again due to 
w, o. h 
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IT preface. 

Mr. Waller at Gloucester. The Rev. P. T. 
fiavergaU Sub-Treasurer and Minor Canon of 
Hereford, and the Uev. R. Cattley, Minor Canon 

of Worcester, have also supplied much valuable 
information. 

BIOHABD JOHN KING. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

1865. 



fTlHE five cfitliedrnls — Gloucester, Hereford, 
-*- Worcester, Bristol, and Lichfield — contained 
in the present division of the Handbook, have all 
undergone extensive restoration and repair duriiii^ 
the laat few years. Acknowledgment of much 
kind assintance and revision is due to BIr. Pope, 
architect to the Dean and Chapter at Bristol ; to 
Mr. Waller, at Gloncester; to Mr. Perkins, at 
Worcester; and lastly, to Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., 
under whom the cathedrals of Hereford and Lich- 
field have been restored to their ancient beauty. 

The published essays and reports of Professor 
Willis have been freely used throughout the 
volume. Such obligations have been duly re- 
cognised in the notes ; but it is proper to refer 
in an especial manner to the great assistance 
which has been derived from the " Aichitec- 
tural History of Worcester Cathedral," printed 



Ti ^rtface to t^t J^irst (Ebttbm 

in the twentieth volume of the Archceological 
Journal. Mr. Godwin's account of Bristol Ca- 
thedral, in the same volunie, and Mr. Bloxam's 
paper on the "Sepulchral Monuments in Wor- 
cester Cathedral," to be found in the "Gentle- 
man's Magazine " for October, 1862, should also 
be mentioned here, and with a similar acknow- 

ledgmeiit 

RICHARD JOHN KING. 
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Piatory antr i^Etaila, 



I. Uktil tlin your ITiGD, dhw-wlvt (.'ulLtHlrul wan 
tho clmrcb of a mitruil Ildubdiutiuo abboy, wbich 
rntikt'd unung tlio woultliiciat uii<l mi>Kt important in 
EuKlaud. In J&:!ll tlio abbey woh Kurrotidurcil ; uinl 
in 1C41 its otinrol) booftRio tlio oalboilral of tho nutvly 
oiitabliMb(:<l binhopric of Qlouceetar. 

Thti Hinglo Kiitbority for tho nrohitootumi hiitory of 
Olimceiitcr Oathcilrul JH Abbot I'iioucmtku'* (1381 — 
1112) Cbrtiniolo of tho abbey, including livon of tlic 
twouty ubbutii aitor tbo ConquoBt. Of tbi* Clirunicle 
traiuuiriiitM oxiHt in tho Chapter Libi'Bi'y at Gloiicc'iitcr ; 
iu llio Lil)niry of (Juoon'fl Collogo, Oxford ; and in tbo 
Brilinh MiiHonm. Tlio original M8., which wn* prd- 
(toryod at Ohiiiaontor, diHni)i)narud niyHtcrioiiHly from 
tlid Cliaptor Library during tho iirusnnt century. An 
anoiciDt ciopy, hdwovor, — if it Ihi not tho original Glou- 
coNtLT MH., — vmn rouoiitly diitc'civorcd in a vault iindor 
the Bollfl Cliajwl; and bun bouu published in tho 
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series of Chronicles edited under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls *. 

A nunnery was founded at Gloucester in the year 
681, hy Osric, a "minister" or ** suh-regulus" of Ethel- 
red, King of Mercia. Three ahhesses ruled it succes- 
sively until 767, after which the convent was dispersed. 
Beornulph of Mercia refounded it, about 821, for secu- 
lar priests, — who, in 1022, were replaced by Bene- 
dictine monks. The Saxon Chronicle (a.d. 1058) re- 
cords the ** hallowing" of the monastery by Ealdred, 
Bishop of Worcester. In 1 088 this building was de- 
stroyed by fire, and a new church was commenced by 
Abbot Serlo, which was completed and dedicated in 
1100^. Two years afterwards this church suffered 
much from fire; and still more in 1122, when the 
Saxon Chronicle asserts that " in Lent- tide . . the town 
of Gloucester was burnt while the monks were singing 
their msiss, and the deacon had begun the gospel * PrsB- 
teriens Jesus.' Then came the fire on the upper part 
of the steeple, and burned all the monastery, and all 
the treasures that were there within, except a few 
books and three mass-robes." This injury, according 
to Eroucester's Chronicle, was repaired by the offerings 
of the faithful ; but the abbey suffered again from fire 

• A volume of excellent plans and sketches, illustrative of 
Gloucester Cathedral, has been published by Mr. F. S. Waller, 
Architect to the Dean and Chapter, (London, 1856). To it 
we are indebted for the plan of the cathedral contained in 
this volume. 

* Frouccster'a Chron'.clft. 
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in 1170 ami 1190. Tlio church waa rc-dcdicated to St. 
Peter, in 1239, by Wolter da Caiitilupo, Bishop of Wor- 
cester. In 1242 the nave roof was completed. Abbot 
Thokby (130fJ— 1329) built the eouth aide of the nave 
in 1318. It was during his abbacy tlmt the body of 
Edward II. waa interred in the church; and it was 
owing to the great Ttilue of the offerings made at his 
tomb that a eeriea of worka woa commenoed, which 
form ODc of the meet peculiar features of thia cathedrnl. 
Under the eaccecding Abbot, Wtobmobb, (1329 — 1337,) 
the Norman walls of the soath traiigvpl (called St. An- 
drew's aisle) wero cased with tracery ; Adam de Stanton, 
abbot &om 1337 to 1361, conetmcted the vaulting of 
the choir, and the stalls on the prior's side ; and Abbot 
HoBTOK (1351—1377) completed the high altar with 
the choir, and the stalls on th« abbot's side ; togethor 
with the casing of St. Paul's aisle, (the north transepl). 
This abbot also commencc'd the great cloister, which 
Walter FBoncEBTBu (1381—1412) completed. Abbot 
MoBWBNT (1420 — 1437) erected the leesi front, tlie 
south porch, and two western bnys of the nave. Abbot 
Seabbooki: (1460 — 1467) built the existing lotBei: 
Abbot Uanlbv (1457^-1472) began the Lady-chapel, 
which Abbot Fablby (1472—1498) completed. 

Notwithstanding the long siege of the city, Gloucester 
Cathedral suffered but little during the Civil War. 
During the ten years between 1853 and 1863. estensive 
restorations wore made within and without the eathe- 
drol, nnder the superintendence of Mr. F. 8. Waller. 
These consist chiefly, of the oloaring and draining of 




tlui crypt ; Uw MMMl^W^RiMiBl. tlu: eoulh 
ftiak of lh« mvo, lite ebapte-fuooi, Ibo IDmrj and 
■notutiaa, partiou of the doMten, tbe wfaolo of the etst 

ond of tbo cboir. aii4 tlw interior of tbe nare : to whicli 
Diiut bo wldod Ibc ftltentiutu ontailcd in foruiing anil 
Ujriag out tlio grooiuls round ncBrljr Ute wbolo of tlie 
cathedral ; ncruraL htnuc-s and jrorda Iianiig been re- 
tngnid, niid huo'lrcda of kads of loil, the accutunlntioti 
of fuortt, tikoQ uwaj fiom ugoiiiBt tlui iraUi. (For the 
roatiJtiLtiuns nince IbGO, sec AfeaiDix, note 1.) 

II. Tlio f{ruand-pliin of tltc Nonuiin ckorch embrttoed 
navo and aialtw, uhoir and nuictitury, short trauftoptji 
with Blisldiil eastern chajMds, and a uboir-aielo, ur 
"lirucossioD {HLth," tcrminutiug in thrcuoostem cliuj>ela, 
also apBidal. (Thu iilun of Norwich moy be compared.) 
With tbe ndditian of tho Loilychapel and tho cloietL'rs, 
this ground-plan still romuins, as in the early purl of 
tho twelfth oentiuy. Thu Norman work thruaghout 
tho bnilding belongs eilher to this original chttrcb, 
built by Abbot Berlo, and dedicated in 1100; or to 
thu roatoratiuns after tbe fire of 1122. All of it, but 
eB|KK)iully tlio groat piers of the nave, which remain 
unaltered, is very intorcstiag and important ; but tbe 
gi'ont poouliarity of Gloucester Cathedral is tho later 
work, ranging from lii2'J to 1377, with which the 
original Norman wuIIb and piers of tlie transepts and 
ohoir ore eased and traiicifurraQd. The ninuner in which 
tills trousfurmation is effected nut only differs altogether 
ftoin that in whiuh otlior Nonnau buildings (tho nare 
I'f WluehestiT for oianiplo) were rocused and allcited, 
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but the work at Gloucester affords us perhaps the 
earliest example of English Perpendicular; since it 
exhibits far more characteristics of this style than of 
even the later Decorated, which from the date of the 
work we should expect to find. The Perpendicular 
work thus begun, is continued through a series of mag- 
nificent examples, — the cloister, (1377 — 1412); the 
great tower, (1450 — 1460); and the Lady- chapel, 
(1457 — 1498,) almost to the last days of Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

III. The best general views of the cathedral will be 
obtained from the north-west and from the south-east ; 
but there are many excellent points of view from the 
lawn by which the building is now happily surrounded. 
The outlines — owing greatly to the Lady-chapel with 
its projecting chantries, to the eastern chapels of the 
transepts and choir-aisles, and to the open-work of 
parapets and pinnacles — are unusually varied and pic- 
turesque. The manner in which the exterior mould- 
ings of the great east window, of the west window, and 
of the openings in the tower, are carried upwards, so as 
to form a kind of gable, is a marked feature, which 
first appears within, in the beautiful arches across the 
transepts, on which the groining drops; and which 
was adopted, apparently from them, by the designers 
of the succeeding work. But the light and graceful 
tracery of the parapets, and of the pinnacles of the 
tower, is that which gives especial character to the 
exterior of Gloucester. Against a clear, mid-day sky 



this opcn-wiirt is sufflciently striking ; but wbcn ill 
tracery ia prujeoted ogainBt the red glow of Mmset, an 
effect is produced which U altogether unrivalled. The 
tower of Gloucester may bo compared with the centnil 
tower of Canterbury Cathedral, of later date, (Gloucester 
1450— 1460. height 225 feet; Canterbury 1495—1617. 
height 235 feet,) and of more mosBive character. Both 
towers form admirable centres to the masses of building 
clustered round ihcm; and well illustrate the great od- 
Tantage (which English architects alone seem to havft _ 
appreciated) of " placing the principal features of ti 
churches on the intersection of the nave with the traajl 
sept'." At Gloucester, even more than at Canterbni 
tlie variouB lines of tho Lady-chapel, the transepts, t] 
choir-aielcs, and the choir-roof with its east 
lead the eye gradually upwards to the great towwa 
with ite crowning pianacles. This effect is perbaiN 
inareased by the shortness of tdc transepts, — which hat^fl 
and at Worcester (the parent cathedral of Glouceatern^ 
are of the same dimensions, (123 feet from north t 
floutb''). 

IV. For a more particular notice of the ezteiioi^ 

* Fergusaon. 

' Thu transept! of Oirurd (103 ft.) and Rochettdr (128 ft 
are sliarter: but neither or these cathednils aC all HpproaolMp^ 
the fOneral diinBrnioiu of Olouceater or Worceater. 
of Malvern Priory Cliurcli much rc»etinb1eB that of Olottnettt^ I 
and wiia perhaps an imltntion of it. "In dignilj the centnd I 
tower of Qloucrater ia perhnpi surpassed hy tliat ol' Cuntcrbar;, J 
n by that of Lincoln."— O. A. P. 
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Bee § XX. The cathedra] is generally entered by the 
touth porch, a part of the Perpendicular work erected 
by Abbot Mobwent, (1420—1437). (This abbot pnlled 
down the towers at the west cod- of the oathe- 
drol. and tho two west boys of the nare. The present 
western portion of the nave, as for as the end of tho 
seeend bny, including the west firont and the south 
poreh, is hia work.) Tho porch, which has an upper 
chamber, is greatly onriehed with niches and oaaopies, 
and boa buttresaea at the angles. [_Ii-ontiipiece.'] The 
nnns in the epandrils of tho doorway are those of Eng- 
land and France, and of the Abbey. The piunaclcs and 
open parapet arc of the same general character as those 
(e&rlier) above the gable of the great east window, 
and as those (later) of the central tower. The ogee 
arched moulding, with its finial, which rises in the 
centre is the feature already tioticed (§ ni.) as charac- 
ttriBtic of this cathedral. It occurs thoughuut the 
Perpendicular work. Wiibia tho puroh, the peculiar 
tracery of the side windows should he noticed. " The 
inUmol arraDgemcnt of the panelling of the aide walls 
is continued to the exterior, and made to form the 
mulliona of the windows." (See Appendix, note 2.) 

V. 'ITje iirst impi'ession, on entering the mice, is pro- 
duced by the lofty Norman piers. [Plate I.] Tho whole 
arrangement diflers much from that of tho great Norman 
naves of tho Eastern cathedrals, Norwich, Ely, and 
Peterborough. In them the diTisions of the nave-arcade 
and of the'triforium above it are very nearly equal 
in height and width, whilst the clerestory range is of 
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little less importance*. At Gloucester, the massive nave 
piers are carried to such a height (30 feet) as to afford 
little space for the triforium, which is only a narrow 
wall passage ; rmd the original Norman clerestory, the 
circular arches of which may still he traced helow the 
Perpendicular windows, jv^as of nearly the same di- 
mensions. The height of the piers is thus made to 
seelm greater than it really is. They must have been 
still .more remarkable when the floor of the nave was at 
its original level, ten inches lower than at present. 
The bases of the piers stood on square blocks; and 
there still exist some remains of an encaustic floor on 
the lower level. These massive circular piers, which 
are found also at Tewkesbury, at Pershore, and 
at Malvern Priory, seem to be peculiar to England. 
They do not, at any rate, occur in any church in Nor- 
mandy, where the rectangular form prevails The good 
effect of carrying them to such a height as at Glou- 

• Comparing the relative proportions of Gloucester and Nor- 
wich, the difference will be found greater than could be conceived 
compatible with the same st^le. They are — 





NOBWICH. 


Gloucester. 


Height of piers 


. 15 feet. 


30 feet. 


Diameter of piers . 


. 7 „ 


6 „ 


Height to base of triforium 


. 25 „ 


40 „ 


Height of triforium 


. 24 „ 


10 „ 


Height of clerestory 


. 25 „ 


24 „ 



Tlius at Norwich the three great divisions are nearly of equal 
height ; at Gloucester the lower portion is more than equal to 
the other two. At Norwich the piers are about two diameters, 
at Gloucester nearly five in height. 
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r is perhaps qucBtionitblo, sinco the necessary re- 
sult ie to deprive botli trilbrium and clerestory of all 
dignily and importance. 

The novo conswts of nine baya, from the west front 
to the central tower. Of thcae all ure Norman to the 
top of the trifurium, except the two WBBt«in bays, which 
are Porjiendioular, (Abbot Murwent's work). The Nor- 
man clerestory was alt«ired, and the Norman portion of 
the nave was Oewly vaxiltcid, iu tlic first half of the 
thirteenth century. (Tliu navo roof was completed in 
1242. The monks themselves, according to Frouoestcr's 
Chronicle, laboured at it, — considering, suggeBta Pro- 
fessor Willis, that they could do the work hetter 
mon workmen.) The navo pleri have plnln 
I and cushioned capitals. The arches have the 
^ag in the outer moulding and a double cable in 
I Bofiete. A cable moulding runs along above them. 
B the trifarium two art'lies in each bay circumscribe 
X smaller onoB, the tympaaa above which are quite 
In constructing the now clerettorff, the Norman 
nrk immediately above th<3 triforium arches was cn- 
lirely removed ; and only the jambs of the sido lights 
which extended beyond the triforium arches, with the 
wall between them, were oilowcd to remain. The 
Ifimhs of these Norman lights, with zigzag moulding, 
y still be traced in each boy of tho clerestory. The 
B of the Early Duglish olereslory were filled 
L Perpendicular traoury, possibly by Abbot Uor- 



I The Norman portions of the nave may have belonged 



to the ohnreh of Abbot Serlo, (completed in 1100); 
but it is imposHiblc to aay how much alteration or re- 
building was rendered necoaaary by the fires of 1122, 
1179, and 1190. The red colour of parU of the piei* 
where the atone hits become calcined, still bean 
witnesB to the fierceoeas of, most probably, the laat of 
these fireB ; by which the wooden roof of the Norman 
church was destroyed. This was replaced during the 
abbacy of HEUttr Foliot, (1228—1243,) by the ex- 
isting vaulting ; which is pUiiQ quadripartite, with a 
central rib and bosaea at the intersectiouB. The groin- 
ing, of a light porous stone, is plastered on the under- 
side. The vaulting- shafts, (of ihe same date as the 
roof,) in groups of three, are of Purbeck marble, with 
stone capitals of leafage, and PurLcek nhoci. These 
rest on a series of brackets supported by shafts which 
descend between the pier-arches. The first five of these 
brockets, counting from the third (the fir'<t Norman) 
bay of the nave, are perhaps Transitional Norman, and 
the cable-moulding at the head of the pier-arches passes 
round them. The next three eastward have the cable- 
moulding cut away for them ; and on either side it 
a shaft of Purbeck marble with foliagei capital, from 
which a moulding ie carried round the bay of the 
clerestory. This part was perhaps more injured by 
the fire, so that the earlier work required greater 
alteration. (The peculiar arrangement, suggests Pro- 
fessor Willis, may have been one of the consequences 
of the monks' amateur workmanship.) The capholB 
and corbels of the vaulting- shafts were richly oo* ^h 




Louiod'; and rcmnias of paintiag i 
great piers themsolvcs during the lute rOBtoratioiis. 
AgainBt tJirce of the piera on tie north side are 
Perpendicular bracketn, for lamps or for etotuea. 

The two ivettern bat/s of the navo were the work o( 
Abbot MoKWEBi, [1420 — 1437,) who pulled down die 
Norman front, which hud towers north and south, in- 
tending to re-construct tho entire nave, — a design for- 
tunately prevented bj' hia deuth*. The cootruet between 

' "The painting may bo thna gBnarallj described. Tbe hollow 
uf tho abiicui of the capital* rod, the lower uicnibar oi the SHinc, 
green; tlie whole of the bell red, tha leuvea Blternittuly green 
and jollow, witli the itiilki running down of the lune colour 
into Che red belt of the cnpital ; the vertical moaldings twtweeii 
tbe marbla ilialli red and blue altutuatuly; the lower shafts 
greeu or blue, with red in the hoUowi ; the foliage on these alio 
is greAl and yellow. Some of the horixontol [iioulding;B ore 
partly coloured ubo. The boasea in the groining are yellow and 
red, M in tho aipitali. All the colouring, which was very rich, 
wiu ulTected with wator-calanra i in one instance only has any 
gold been ilisceniod. and that opon one of the boaaei in the 
root."— F. S. WalUr. 

s The Norman towers or tiirrela hod, however, been rebuilt In 
iho Enrly English period. "From oo account of an aooidont 
which occurred between 1163 and 1179, wu know that the west 
front was flanked by two towers; fur while Jloger, Bp, of Wor- 
cuiter, was celebrating mass before tbo high altar, tho nnrth-west 
tower, owing to n defect !a its foundation, fell. It may bo 
a qnestion, however, whether these towers were not rather tur- 
ret!, like those at Tewkesbury. The very fact that at Tewkesbury 
we have tuirtti rather tbun towers, is sufhcient tu make the 
cry probable, for thcro is a great reaemblance be- 
n the two churches. Moreover^ if Abbot Morwent found a 
[n with towers, properly so ailli'd, he subatltuUd for it ouo 
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tho doLIg Korman columna and the PerpendicnlBC p 
is Bufficicutly striking. The weEtcmmnst bay is n 
wider than the utberB ; there is no triforinm ; ' 
clerestory windows rescnibli; the others, all of wlii<A 
wore probably inserted by Morwont ; and tbe viiiilt- 
ing is a rich lierno, with bosses of leafage. The wwt 
end is filled with a largo Perpendicular 'window of 
very good design, tbe gloss in wbich, by WAtLxa, 
is a memorial of tbo late Bishop I^Iunk, (died 18S6J 
erected at tlio sole expense of tbo Kev, Thomas Mur 
Browuo, Honorary Cimon of Gloncester, "in grate 
reraembtaaco of many yiars of sincere friendBhip.N 
(H should be remarked that the tracery hoods i 
cuepB, OS Been from the inside of this wiDdoff, i 
not repeated on the outsiilo,— a plain transom on) 
oroeeing the lights. This poculinrity is repeats i 
the great oast, and in some other wicdows.) 
gloss is of unusually pictorial character; and if i 
entirely successful, is nt least better than so: 
attempts in a similar direction. The subjects ore :— •9 
Lowest Her, beginning south— Noah pnaaing ont o 
the Ark after tbo Deluge ; Moses dividing the 1 
Sea ; Kuaman washing in the Jordan. In the a 
tier— The Annunciation to the Shepherds ; the Swi 
tivity ; the Adoration of tlic Kings. In the thiri 
tier — The Presentation in the Temple; the Baptisi 



prornkinglf inferior. This ia hardly likely."— ((J, A. J 
rebtiildiDg of the Dorth-w«st tower nai drmiaenccd in 1 

These were tbo toners or turrets destroyed by Abbot Morweot. 
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of our Lord ; St. John Preaching in the Desert. Above 
are the Baptism of St. Paul, of Cornelius, and of the 
Jailor of Philippi. Below the window is a brass plate 
with an inscription recording its erection as a memorial 
to Bishop Monk. 

The west doorway and the panelling at its sides are 
very plain. At the angle between the nave and the 
south aisle is a statue of Edwabd Jenneb, by E. "W. 
SiEViEB. Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, 
was bom at Berkeley in Gloucestershire, in 1749; 
and died there in 1823. 

The view eastward from this point is intercepted by 
the organ ; but be5-ond the massive piers of the nave, 
portions of the light choir-roof are seen ; and the superb 
glass of the east window terminates the choir with 
such a glow of colour as few other cathedrals can 
display. 

VI. The north aisle of the nave is, like the nave it- 
self, Norman, except the two western bays, which are 
Abbot Morwent's. The half piers against the wall 
are of the same height as those of the nave, but are 
divided into several members with shafts at the angles, 
the capitals of which are in some cases enriched. In 
each bay the Norman window-opening remains, with 
zigzag mouldings and side-shafts. All are jGllled with 
Perpendicular tracery, which is continued on the Norman 
wall under the windows. A Perpendicular stone bench 
runs below. The windows in this aisle are raised high, 
in order to clear the roof of the cloister outside. The 
vaulting is ribbed, Norman. 
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In the Perpend icol or portion of this aule 
boy) is a very fine doorway into the west walk of the 
tloister — (the monks' entrance). A crocketed canopy 
rises above it, with punellings on either aide, in which 
were painf«d figures of the Apostles. On each side 
of the door are niches for figures. In the easternmost 
bay of this aisle is the abbot's entrance — also Perpen- 
dicular, but not BO richly decorated. In both these 
doorways, the half-groined reeesBOa, so eonslructed oe 
to admit of the doore opening into them, should 
noticed. 

The Perpendicular window at the west end of 
aisle has been filled (1862) with stained glass bf 
HABBMiiT ; representing the story of the British King 
Lucius, who, according to one tradition, died and was 
buried at Gloucester. Under the window is a tablet 
for Bisliop Wauuubton, (died 1779) ; " a prelate," runs 
the inscription, "of the raost sublime genius and ex.- 
quiaite learning." The slab which covers his tomb is 
in the first boy between the nave and aisle. Two mana- 
mmti in this aisle should be mentioned : that in the 
fifth bay by Flaxuak, for Sarah MoaLEf, who died with 
her young child, at sea, in 1784. She rises from the 
sea supported by three floating angels. Above are the 
words, " The sea shall give up its dead," The flgnzM 
are graceful, and the whole oomposition stiiking. And 
that in the last boy, by the choir-eereen, for Thokas 
Maoieeb, Alderman of Gloucester, and wife; 1614; — ■ 
a very good example of the period, but by no moaiu 
, one to be imitated. The window above is filled witb- ^_ 
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ezcollcnt Btained glass by Ci^^tton aod Bell, ia whicli 
the whito and ueutral tints give great efiect to the 
brilliant colour. Tho Bubjects are the tbreo miracles 
of our Lord in raising the dead : — The Ruler's Daughter, 
tbe Widow's Bon, and Lazaros. (For the other win- 
dows. Bee Apfbndix, note 3.) 

VII. The south akte of the nave was changed to its 
present state in 131S, during the abbacy of John 
Thoecy (1306—1329). Tho Honnan south ivall re- 
m&ins in the interior, together with the half piers, 
which resemble those in the north aisle. Abbot Tbobey 
erected the present external facade against this Norman 
WEtlP, and re-groined the roof. The exterior of this 
aisle (see § ss.) is a very fine example of early De- 
corated'. The deeply recessed windows aro enriched 
with the hall-flower, and resemble one of the windows 
in Merton Obapel, Oxford, from which chapel (foaaded 
abont 1280),orfrum that of Gloucester College, founded 
for student monks of this monastery in 1283, the wiu- 
dowB here may have been directly copied. The hall- 
fiower occurs again in profusion at Ledbury, in Here- 



* " Id tho interior this will Ml> oatvardi elerim incliei ia its 
fiill height; tad oa the exterior tha more recent work ioclinai 
Bat more thui four iDehet; from wliicb it is evident that the 
NomwD waU nmit hara been ont of perpendiculu' aevea Inches, 
ftrior to the erection of Abbot ThokefB woik,"—F. S. WaiUr. 

' <■ The *onth aisle has thia gr»l advantage, whiub other atlercd 
boildings do not poueas ; — in other buililinga the propurtionn vtrj 
often conitrain the deoigns in the new work, and give it ■ miied 
chuaetei, Epoillng hath, — giving, Tor example, heariness to the 
Nonnan, and flirodneia to the Decorated. But tbij ia not the 
eon at Gloncwter." — Willis. 
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fordBhire : but it is rorelj used to bui:1i an extont u 
in this aisle, and in tte towor of Horeford CuthcdnU, 
which IB nearly of the same date. At Gloacestcr a 
horizontal line drawn acroee the licad of the windoi^i 
just above tho spring of tho arch, cuts no fewer than 
thirty-two ranks of the ball- flower, sisteon within and 
sixteen without. All the windows of this aisle, as tar 
OB the south pnreh, have been filled with stained glass. 
The Jirsl (beginning from the east^ is by Bogekb of 
Worceater ; the tecoml, by Wabiunstom ; the third, by 
Clayton and Bell, containa tho story of Edward IL; 
—his imprisonment in Berkeley Cnstlo; his murder; 
the Abbot of Gloucester taking posaeeaion of tlio body; 
the procession of monka with the body to Gloueoster ; 
and the entombment. This window is good and iu- 
teresting. The glass of the fourth window is by Bell 
of Bristol, and is very bad. Tho ji/th, by Clayton and 
Bell, ropresouts tho coronation of Henry III. in Glou- 
cester Cathedral. Tho si'.tV/i, by Waerinoton, and the 
gevmtth, by Bell of Bristol, aro equally bail. The 
representations in the stained gloss of the cathedral 
of the great historical events which have been con- 
nected with it is an excellent idea, provided such his- 
torical glass is not allowed to intrude itsolf unfittingly. 
The great defect of the glass in Gloucester Cathedral 
is its want of plan and uniformity, — owing to the 
various artists (some very indifferent) who have been 
employed. 

West of the porch is a memorial window, by Habd- 
WA\, for John Elliot, died 18G4 ; and tho west 
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aisle lios boon filled with vory good gloss by 
Ci.AiTON and Bell, in memory of Dr. Jeunor. 

In altering the sonth aislo, Abbot TLokey out off tbo 
orohos over tho Norman wiudoTra, (those oppotdto should 
bo comparoil,) and lowered tho vaulting. This, in tho 
first four bays from tha south porch, greatly resembles 
that of tho nave, whiub is of much earlier date. The 
vaulting of tho thieo lost bays has its mouldings filled 
with the ball- Sower. 

Tho two western bays of this aisle oro Abbot Mur- 
woiit's work, aud difibr very slightly from those oppo- 
site. Against tho west wall ia a coloured bust of Jon.v 
JoNRS, "Burgess of Parliament" at the time ef lliu 
Gunpowder trooBon. In tho aielo is a mouumcut by 
StKViBH for Silt Geohob ONKscf hobus Paci., (died 1820.) 
who distinguished himself by lue aotive csurtions in 
reforming prisons. 

TUu last bay between tUia lusle and the south tron- 
oopt is closed on the north sido by the chantry of Abbot 
SBAsnoKE, (died 1457), the buildor ef tho control ton'or, 
the Bouth-wi«t pier of which forms tli;] hood of his 
chantry. His cf&gy, in alabostar, was originally in a 
recess ou tho north side, but now eoeupios tbo placo 
of tbo altar. Chantry aud effigy have boon niueli 
mutilated and shattered. In an arched recoes under 
tho opposite windows are efiigies of u knight and lady, 
long assigned to one of tho Buhun BotIb of Uorcf urd. 
There is every reason, howovor, to boUove that tho 
effigies represQut members of the Brydgea family, wboso 
t appears ou the knight's sword-bolt. Ho wears 
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a collar of SS., and hia amLotiT cannot be earlier than 

ihii rt-ign of Huniy V. 

Against the wall on tlie north siJa of the entrance 
to the transopt is b large canopied brocket for a figure. 

VIII. Piweing into the toiUh trantept, we enter 
that portion of the If orraan cathedral which wus trans- 
t'onned and re^aBt-d during the fourtcenlh century. 
Both transepts, tho choir and its aisles, were thus 
treated, between the yours 1329—1377. The work, 
nocording f^ Troucester's Chronicle, was be,:;un in this 
transept, which was re-cased by Abbot Wioeuosb', 
(1329—1337). 

In both trnnsepts the original outline of the Norman 
work is complete, both in the interior aad exterior. 
Soth transepts had eastern chapcLs. below and in the 
triforium, which extends over the choir-aiales, opening 
into other chapula at the enat end. Instead of the lofty 
piers of the nuve, the trauscpta at their eustcm sides, 
and the choir throughout, have low, miissive piers nod 
arches below, and piera and arches of nearly uquo! di- 
mensions in the triforium. In the fourteenth century 
the Korman walls of both transepts were covered on 
their three sides with an open screen-work or panelling 

I FroQcsitcr'i Chrunido uaerts tbat Abbot Wfgemore r» 
cnsed the "aisle of St. Andrew," tin i1 Abbot Hortou " tbe liile of 
Bt.Paal." Tl)c«e nluls nro idtntlflod with tlio south and north 
tranwpti, by campnring tlic Chronicle with an account given b; 
one or the monka which Lelond bus recorded in bi> Itinerary. 
Sue WUlii'i notice of the cathedral at the meeting of the 
Archtntlogical Inititula at QIoacMt«r io 1660, Qeat. Mig, 
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fortnod by rauUions and transoms, enriched with tracery 
and foiled heodings. The forms of the triforium arches, 
of tbe clereatory, and of the arches opening into the 
thapela and cliolr-aialea, wefc changed from round to 
pointed; hut within the triforium. the round nrchcs 
remain, and the wall on which the panelling is laid 
ia the original Norman, The great distinction between 
the work here nnd that in the navo of Winchester, with 
which it may bo inslructively compared, is, that in the 
latter instance tiio Normnn work was completely hidden, 
and recisc'd with Perpendicular masonry : at Gloucester 
the later work was only laid on the Norman walla and 
archea. This ts more evident in the choir than in the 
transepts. 

The tgiilh tremept, according to Abbot Fronceater, 
was the first part of the Church to be thua treated. 
Tho panelling, however, although dating from tho 
first half of the fourteenth century, (1329—1337,) has 
much of Perpendicular character ; and the alterations 
in this transept may accordingly be regarded as perhaps 
the earliest approach to Perpend ieular work in England. 
The design is indeed wanting in one chief charact«ristio 
of true Perpendicular; aa the mullions are not cirried 
straight up to the head -of the arch, but branch off into 
archcB before reaching it. But although the work in 
this transept retains much of Decorated ehamcter, the 
tendency to change is sufficiently marked; and in the 
rest of the cathedral (north transept and choir) tho 
Perpendionlnr style is compk-toly developed, Acoord- 
^gg to Professor Willis, it ma.y have oommenoed here. 
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"It most have bc^n Bomcwbore; in some plaoo tlio 
mullion must Lavo been carried np for the first timo, 
and no place is bo likely as Gloucester to have pru* 
duced the change of style'"." 

On the east side, the entrance to tho cboir-aiale is j 
closed by an open screen, with two doonmys in the 
lower port, one leading to the aide, the other into tbo 
crypt. The form of their arches is very unusual, and 
deserves notice. The rib of a great buttrosa, supporting 
tha wall of the choir, runs through the triforium above. 
In the Bouth-east bay is an arch, long closed, loading 
into the Norman chapel, on either side of which are 
canopied brackets for £guTes. In the panel filling the 
first bay, jnst above the top of the crypt door, is the so- 
called Pretttke'a bracket, [Titlo,] in form resembling 
a builder's square. Two figures support it, cnriuualy 
placed, — the lower with a bag at his waist, 
ditionally said to bo a memorial of the master builder 
and his son, or prentice, but was in all probability a 
bracket for light. (For a description of the Norman. 
(St, Andrew's) chapel, restored iind decorated siuco 
18C3, see Appendix, note 4.) 

Ou the south side of the transept is a Urge For- 
pendicular window (tho glass by Hakdman) of good 
design, below which is a passage, behind an opon 
arcade. The passage is entered from a Norman 
staircase- turret in the south-west angle, and loads 
upward to the triforium, Tho effect oE this arcade, 
with its unusual depth of shadow, is very good. 

" Report of Profcaaor Willb'a lecture at Gloucester, Gent, Jl.ig, 
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In the wall unduT this pagsuga are two doorwap, now 
cloBtd, abuve oae of which (eastward) is a groti-?i^iic 
monster ; the otlicr forma what ia called the confeaaional. 
[I'late U.] Thrue steps ascend to the door, between 
panels which slope like the aides of a chair, oni! are aup- 
porlud by figures which eeeni to be those of angels. The 
heads, however, are gone, and the figures are otherwise 
much defaced. The local tradition asBcrts that those 
who CBTiie to confess entered by the firnt door, with the 
monater'fl head above it, typical of sicj and left by 
the other, with the aorrowiog angels, representing peni- 
tence. How far the doorways were at all connected 
with a confessional is, however, quite iincertaia. 

Against this wall is an ugly Elisabethan mounument 
for IlicHABD Pates, (died 1588); and the high tunib 
with effigies of Aldumnin Blackleech, " who was ad- 
mitted to the glory of eternity 1639," and his wife 
Gertrude. The figures are in alabaster, and are wondtTfnl 
examples of costume. All tho dotaila — ^boots, rosettes, 
Bword-bclt and sword-handle, and the lady's lace and 
■hort jaekot — deserve notice. It wa» not for her beauty 
111 at Dame Gertrude waa thus commemorated. 

In the Kest wall is a Perpendicular window, with 
blank panelling below. An open screen-work covers the 
arch into the nave, and tho choir-huttreas runs through 
ils upper division. The roof is a pluin Heme, without 
bosaea, and "one of the earlieat apeeimena of thia com- 
plex eliisH of rib-vau!ting. Owing to tho difiurence of 
the angles of the ribs, such a, vault waa very Uiffic\ilt 
of constnictioc ; moat skilful wcrkmanship was neces- 
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sary to make tbe rilis join at tlie !Dt«raectioiis : and 
tliis led to tlwi UBO of bosBCD, which while they con- 
coftloil defective work, greatly enriched the root Bot 
in this oiamplo there are no boBxes. The ribs join per- 
fectly ; and it appeora as if the masonB desired thut tlta 
ekilfnlness of their work should be shown"." TheTfipy 
light and beautiful effect of the flying-urch apparently 
carrying the cboir-vaulting, which crosses the main 
tower-arch, should here be noticed. Tbo whole arraiig»- 
ment ib singularly picturosqae and original ; (see i X.) 

IX. In the north traiitept, cosed by Abbot Kobtom, 
(1351—1377,) the new work diffora in its mooldinga, 
which ore beru angular instead of round ; and in tlia 
greater richness of the roof. The niuUionB are he» 
contiimod up to tbo roof, ahowing the complete de- 
velopment of tlio rerppndicnlar. In this transept i 
oaBtorn chapel has been rct^tored and decorated. (Si 
Affehsix, nuto 5), There is an ascent of seven 8 
to it, the original arrangement followed by tbo restore 
of the cliapel in the opposite transept. Within tl 
obapel, looking west, the casing of the Norman i 
with the later is very evident. 

Against the north wall of this transept, under % 
open arcade, is a etrncture of early Decorated cbar 
which bas been called, and probably with reason, : 
reliquary". [Plato III.] It is in throe diviaions, the e 

• Wlllii. 

* It has, howcr«r, been s-uggestGd thit thii itracturc may \v 
b«eii ■ Uvstory, and the work o! Elia> da Liderord, ucrlit dnria^fl 
tbs eirl; part of the (hirtccath cuatary, who, it ii r 
(bjF PtoucBiter,) brought an " nqiWutt" into the eharch. 
laTstorj in a dmrch is not uncDminiiD. 



tranco being throngh the central arch. All the BichcB 
are enriched with foiled openinga, and with intricate and 
very benutiful leafago. There are Purheck ehafta at the 
on^ea, heeds at the epricg of the arches, and a aeries 
of eeatcd figures, under canopies, much mutilated, be- 
tween the outer arcii at the entrance and the trufeil 
within. Inside, the three divisions ore groined, with 
bosses at the iutersections ; and each bay has throe 
blind arches in the wall, between which piers project 
to some distance. The ruliquaj'y ends before reaching 
the north-west angle of the transept in which tho 
BijUiire Norman turret projects, leading upward to the 
arcadcd passage and to the triforium. (Compare tho 
projecting turrets at the angles of the transepts in 
Worcester Cathedral.) At the north-east auglo tho 
Perpendicular work joins the reliquary ; a bracket for 
a fignro is placed bct^vccn it and the steps leading to 
the chapel, and a shield bearing Abbot Parker's arms 
has takun the place of the last corhol-hcad. 

Thi'eo Norman windows lemain at the east end of 
the chapel opening from this transept. Below them is 
a Perpendicular leredos, with throe niches, which have 
(1873) been filled with figures. (See AppENnix, note 5). 
This chapel (as will bo seen &om the Plan) is of loss 
size than that opening &om the south transept, and the 
altar (owing to the polygonal apse) was not duo cast, 
A door opens south, into the cboir'aiste ; and in tho 
opposite wall is a very good Perpendicular doorway, 
leading to rooms now used as vostries. The Perpou- 
r crosting, and the angels bearing scrolls iu tho 
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hollow monlding, aro good, and Eliould bo i 
The Mormun arch ia the wall ubova tliis doonra;, ■ 
the Norman work in tlio oppesitu wall, (which ahoi 
bo examined from the choir-aisle as well as &om tha 
chapel,) apparently indicate changes in this part of 
the building before the alturatien of the entire tnui- 
eoi-t, which it is not onsy to explain. The groin edgM 
of tho vault of this chapel arc carried down the pien 
in B manner of which iiu example occara elsewhere. 

The steps into tho ahapel, and a similar ascent into 
the choir-aiele, wore rendered necessary from tho height 
of the crypt, (§ xvu.,) which extends under the whole 
of the building east of the tower, with tho exception of 
the Lady-chapoL Tha very peculiar doorways opening 
to tho aisle resemble those in the opposite transmit. - 
Within tho smaller of these arches, on a level with tl 
top of the stairs, is a email stone lectern, from whi 
it is probable, tho jitlgrims were addressed i 
passed upwards to tho shrine of Edwaii] II.' 

Tho Perpendicular scrooti below the towor-arobfl 
opening to tho transept onclosod a chapel, now cloareAl 
and opened. (Afi'undix, noto 5.) A similar chapell 
exists beneath the south tower-arch. (Bee Appmrnii^v 
noto 4.) Under a Perpendicular window on thsl 
west sido of the transopt is a monument for Joi 

' This la th« most probable ciplHoatloti of this leoUm. 
wa> peihnpi a desk ia Cunterburj Cathedral, in a limilsr pontic 
from which the pilErim) were oihorted ai they npprm 
■hrlns. At all events, in Inter times, the desk for the BibU t 
"Foji*» Martyrs" was eroetBd in that cathedral, at th« nOgU i 
tha atalii HKcDding to tho chDir-alnle. 
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BowKB, (diud 16ia,) "who had njne mncs and searea 
daughters by his wifo Anao Bower." Their luiinoa are 
on sbielda above this inBcription, and thi^ir &|^reH are 
pdnted on tlio wall at the back. Above are tho words 
"Vayno, Vanytie. All la but Vayne, Witnesso So- 
loman." The monument is oirioos from tho mannor 
in which painting ia used in it. 

X, A houvy orjfan-§crcen, erected in 1823 by Dr. 
GutTfTTB, (for whom thore is a tablet on tho norlh side,) 
divides thq nave from the choir, and materiaUy interfere* 
with the utility and beauty of both. 

The choir, [Plate IV.], as in moBt Norman churches, 
extendfl one boy west of the central tower, under which 
the BtalU are arranged. An aacont of three steps leads 
to the prtihytery, three bays in length; and the altar 
is approached by two additional stops. The unrivalled 
east window at once attracts attention on cnttirin;? 
the choir; but tho whole view ia rendered eepecially 
interesting and peculiar by the panelling and open 
screen-work covering tho Norman walls and arches, 
tho form of which is preaerved ^ by tho lofty clerestory ; 
tmd by the exquisite lightness and grace of tho liemo 
roof, which extends unliroken, except by a low ribbed 
Bfoh, from the west wall of the toww to the eaat 
window. 

Tho choir, nceording to Frouccstor'a Chronicle, was 
cased and vaulted by Abbots SjACifTOS, (1337 — 1351,} 
and HoBTON, (1351 — 1377). Their work must also 
have embraced tho lower portion of the tower, (ns far 
« the roof,) since there la no break in the vaulting, 
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and the work is of tho same character througbOQt 
As far as tho upritig of the flying-arch that carries 
tho groining, tlio piera of the tower arc Korman ; to 
this point the walla of the tower, choir, and pre«by- 
tery were taken down. Tho pointed arches opening 
to tho transepts, the slender arches that cross them, 
and apparently carry the groining, and rank among 
the moat peculiar features of this cathedral, and the 
vaulted roof of tho tower, all hclong to the work of 
Staunton and Horton ; the former of whom completed 
tho western portion of the choir, with tho vaulting; 
whilst tho latter re-constructed the eastern end, with 
the high altar. Tho choir vaaUing is one of the richest 
examples in England; and although its lines of orna- 
mentation are thrown out in every direction like thow 
of a spider's web, " tho complication is really the effect 
of perspective, since when reduced to drawing the lines 
form a simple geometrical figure'." The tower- vaulting 
is much higher than the roof of the nave, and admits of 
a window in tho west wall of the tower, with niches 
carrying brockets for figures on either side. Over the 
arch is the inscription, — 

^ Hoc quod digcatam epfcntariB upusqne poIitQtn 
TuUii hcec ex onero Sealiroko Abbate jubente/' 

which can only record the building of the upper part of 
the tower, in the time of Abbot Seabroke ; (sco § m.) ; 
or posaibly, only the completion of the work, after the 
death of Abbot Seabroke in 1457, by Eobeut Tdllt, 
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a monk of the honBe. In liOO TuUy booamo Biehop 
of St. David'B, and died in 1181 . 

The liyhl archut irhicli croaa the main arches of the 
tower, north aud south, and whi^h look like "pieces of 
corpentry in stone," do not iu roality support the vault, 
which rests securely on the wiill behind. They were 
not, however, intended to deoinvo, " Unless some rest- 
ing-place was provided, the hoilders mnet have tdlowod 
the capital to Lung down to o. levol (vith the otliers 
without anything to support it, or altered the areU 
above, and thus have disturbed tho curvataro of tho 
vault. Tho flying-arch was contrived to get rid of 
these defects. All this appears to bo charoctcristio of a 
school of masons who were exlrcimoly skilful, and glad 
of on opportunity of sliowing tlieir skill; as a modem 
engineer likes to carry his roilivay through a cliain of 
moantains when he luts a plain valloy before him'." 

The stalla raugi.d below the tower are Perpendicular, 
(those north tho work of Abbot Staunton, those south 
of Abbot Eorten,) with rich projecting canojiiea. The 
misereres [TIate V.] bolow are of tho usual eharaotor, 
but are so fixed that thoy can only bo Hoou with diffi- 
culty. Behind the first stall on the north sido is a 
fragment of Early English work, probably of the date 
of Elius do Lidoford, who erected stalls iu tho choir, 
which wore removed by Abbots Staunton and Hortoo, 

Between 18G3 and 1873 much restoration has boon 
carried out in both choir and prcsbytory under tho 
dizection of Bir G. Q. Scott. (Soo Affijnois, note G.) 
• Willi.. 
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Tlie open 8croea-i?ork wLich covora the Nonau 
avchoB of tbo prcBbytory, ie carried upwards into the 
lofty clerestory windows, eo as to cover llie entire bay 
with a uoiform panelling. Light TauIting-shaftB ma 
up bctwcon, and carry the lierne roof. The termina- 
tion of the Normun choir was originally circular, as at 
Norwich ; but in order to insert the great citst window, 
the two last bays, eastward, were entirely removed, 
and the walls, from this point, now slope outwards 
north and south. This part of the work ia, in Frouoes- 
tor's Chronicle, assigned to Abbot IIouton, (1351 — 
1377), The auoient tilhi'j within the altar rail, which 
diaplays the anna and devices of Abbot Parebb (1515 
— 153i,) is no doubt of hia time. The seditia have 
been restored, (For tham, aud for the reredoi, B30 
Appendis, note 6, where the restored altar screen and 
tbo curioua hollow behind it are also noticed.) 

XI, The great east window, which terminates the 
choir, is the largest in England, and is, owing to the 
iugeuiouB constructiou of this part of tbo choir, wider 
than the side walls which contain it : it ia filled with 
what is, iu many respects, tho finest stained glaes of the 
period in this country. The window itself, in its gene- 
ral design and tracery, correspondB with tho panelling 
of the choir anil with the windowa of tho cleroatory, 
and is port of Abbot Horton's work. The tracery -heads 
and cusps on the inside do not appear without, as usual, 
since the glass (probably to save expense) is fitted into 
a Ecjuare-beaded panel, sunk in tho back of the window, 
A peculiar effect ia x>ioduced by the rocf of the Lady- 
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cbapol boyond, which rises against the lower pai't of tlio 
window, (from which it ia Bopa.ratoil by th.e antc-chapel) ; 
the glosB above is conBG<^uontly nlivays in brighter liglit 
than that below. The stone-work of the whulo window 
was repaired (1SG2) at a cost of £1,400; and £600 
was then expended on the ro-lcading of tlio glass by 
Udoekb*, under the very careful supervision of Mr, 
Winston, one of the best authorities on the Buhject. 

The window, like the rest of the choir-work, htis de- 
cided Perpendicular features ; but the glass " is in all 

roBpecte thoroughly Decorated in eharactor ; As 

a general rule, it ia true that a change in the style of 
architecture has always proi;odod, by some joars, the 
corresponding change in the style of painted glass. . . . 

"The two first tiers of lights from the ground ai'e 
filled with coloured bordeis and omameutud whito 
quarries ; a shield of arms in a panel is inserted in 
each light, and a small uruamented roundel placed at 
some distance beneath it. The three next tiers of 
lights throughout tho window are filled with figures 
and canopies, and, in the central part of tho window, 
another tier likewise, the spiros ot this row of canopies 
running into the tier of lights above. This arrauge- 
meut, as might be expected, imports a grand pyra- 

• The reatarution of this window was the resnlt of the untiring 
cnei'gv and able adminialrntlon of the Cha[iler reveunoa by tha 
then Troaauier, Dr. Jeuna, Master of Pembroke College, Oiford, 
sad ConoD of Glauoeiter; afterwards Biahop of Foterburough. A 
DOW Chnpter uhool baa been built, eiti'nBlvo repaim and reitora- 
lloDi mide in the cathedral, and ths ground round it thrawn open, 
Kfpeclal funiU duirsd bota the Bome soarce. 



midioal character to fhe whole design. All the traaery 
liglkts of the 'window are filled with ornamented while 
quarrioB, and enriched with amall roandela of orna- 
ment iaBtrtcd hero and thtrc. . . . 

" The colouring of the lower lighta — contiuning figurci 
and eaaopies — ia arrafiged on a principle not ancominoQ 
in early Perpendicular glass. The figures are almost 
entirclj* white, having yellow stained hair, and borden 
to their robos ; the architectural work of tho canopie* 
IB wholly composed of white and yellow stained glass. 
The positive colouring is confined to the spiro back- 
grounds of tho canopies, and the tapestry which lines 
tho interior of the nicho ; and it ie carripd in uniform 
streaks, or columns, down the window. Thus the spire 
grounds und tupostries of the centra! column — which is 
two lights brood, all the other columns being only of 
the width of one liglit — are coloured red ; those of the 
next column on each side the centre one are coloured 
blue; those of tho nest red. and ao on. The largo 
proportion of white "used in tho most coloured parts 
prevents any violent transition, from the figure and 
canopy part to tho (lunrry part of the window, . . . 

"The full effect of the Gloucester window, no doubt, 
depends not only on tho simplicity of the composition, 
the largcncBs of its parts, and tho breadth of its colour- 
ing, but also on the excellence of the material of which 
the window is composed, . , . 

"The side windows of the choir -clerestory retain 
enough of their original glazing — which is precisely of 
the same dute as that of tho east window — to enable ua 
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to perceive that their lower tier of lights woe filled with 
figarcB and canopies, and their upper tier nnd tracery- 
lights with bonlcra and qaarrj patterns, having nnull 
roundels of ornament inserted of the eanio charaetor n« 
the pattern-work in the east window : a corruborative 
proof, if any were necessary, of the originality of the 
arrangemeDt of the glass in the upper pnrt of the cast 
window, with which the arrangement of the glass in 
the side windows so perfectly harmoniKca'." The date 
assigned by Hr. Winston to tho east window, and to 
those of the clerestory, is between IS-IS and 1350. 3'he 
okretitory on the noi-th aide has been tilled (1873) with 
glass by Clayton and Ubll. (Bee ArrBNois, note G.) 

XII. On the south side of the presbytery is a pro- 
jecting brocket of Perpendicnlar date, on whieh is 
placed the earlier efBgy <if un abbot — i>erhaps that of 
Hhhbv Foliot, (died 1243). It is too shattered, how- 
over, to be of ranch interest. 

On the Twrlh side of the presbytery, beginning from 
the oast, are; — 

(1.) A high tomb with effigy of Osnro, the Mercian 
"kinglet," who is said to have founded tlio first re- 
ligions eslablishment at Glonoeater. (See § i., and 
Pt. n.) Ou the east end of the monument is the 
inaoription,— " Osricus Itoi primus fiindntor Lujns mo- 
nastcrii — 681." The tomb and elSgy are said to liave 
been erected during the abbacy of William Paukek, 
(1515—1539,) whose arms, together with those of the 
:., ia the Brlitnl 
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abbo7i appear on it. TheofGgy is crowDcIanda 

mid carries the model of a cliurch iu tbc left luii 
ui'mine oollar of the robe is imtisual. 

(2.) Tliu aitperb tomb, irith efligy of EowAllb ] 
[Plate VI.J It lias beon tmly enid tliiit the wbi 
the cboir, as it at prusont oxists, ia a memorial of^ 
murdereil King; eiuca tliQ alterations in it w< 
moiiced after his interment hero, and their < 
mainly defrayed from, the ricli offeriDgs mnd 
tomb. The tomb iteolf. however, is not tutw 
greater king than Edward II. 

It vras on the Ust of September, 1327, that J 
Edirard was murdered in Berkeley Castle. Tho □ 
teries of CriBtol, Kiugswood, and MulmeBbiuy z 
to receive hia body for interment, fearing the i 
pleaenre of the Queen and her party; but Abbot 1 
of Olouooeter, more far-sighted, brought it from £ 
ia hie own carriage, and caused it to be sulemnly^ 
terred beneath the existing monument. This was e 
at the coat of tho King's son, Edward III., and I 
atonceanimportiintplaceofpilgrimiige. Offering 
here were thought to avert tlie Divine anger from the 
nation, and it is said that if all the oblations presented 
at the tomb during the reign of Edward III. had ueoo 
expended on the church, it might have been built 
anew. Edward III. Iiiuisalf, when in danger of ship- 
wreck, vowed an offer! ug of a golden ship at hia father's 
tomb, which was duly presented, but afterwards re- 
deemed, at the request of the Abbot and GonTent, for 
£100. The Black Frinco offered a golden crucifix, 
centaining a portion of the holy Cross; the Queen of 
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, a necklace nith a ruby ; and Queisn Pliilippa, 
a hfiart nnd ear of gold. Such offeringa wore no duubt 
hung about the tomb, in tho uauol maatier. 

The mouumt'nt itself consista of au altar-tomb with 
effigy, canopied hy a mass of eiquiaite tabernacle- work, 
which fllls up tho ontiro aruh. The great Normuii 
piers on eiiher aide have been cut away, to give room 
for the lower part of tlie tomh, which haa canopied 
nichea for figurea no longer existing, and on the aide 
towaiii the choir-aisle (at wliich the oblationa wero 
made) a bracket for light, The effigy is of alabiistor, 
and the Eing'a features were possibly ohiaelled Irom 
a waxen mask, taken after death. The he^d is very 
fine, and ahould he compared with those of Edward III. 
at Westmiiisttr, and of tho Black Prince at Canterbury. 
Tn all these Plantagenet effigies there ia a striking 
reaemblance. The urrangement of the hair and beard 
ahould bo noticed. At the head are nagels, and a lion 
at the feet, finely rendered. On tho aide of the tomb 
(toward tho aisle) is a ahield, with an inscription re- 
cording the reatorution of tho monument by the society 
of Oriel College, Oxford, of which Edward II. was tlje 
founder, at the instance of hia Almoner, Adam do 
Brome : — "Hoc fundatoria aui monumentuiii, situ ve- 
tustatia deformatum, instoururi curaverunt Pncpos, et 
8oc. Coll. Oriel, Oson. a.d. 1737—1789—1798." 

The capitals of the great piere aro painted with the de- 
vice of Richard II., the white hart, chained and collared. 
Hence a tradition haa arisen that the body of the King 
^HH drawn by stags fi-om Brrkclcy to Gloucester. 
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(3.) The chantry, with effigy, of Abbot PABiraR, (the 
last Abbot of Gloucester,) 1515—1539. The chantry 
has been converted into a pew. The screen enclosing 
it has a good frieze of vine-leaves and grapes ; and the 
niches for statues at the angles should be noticed. The 
effigy, of alabaster, has been much cut and injured. The 
Abbot wears the chasuble and jewelled mitre, (Gloucester 
ranked as the eleventh of the twenty-seven mitred 
English abbeys) ; tlie top of his staff is broken. There 
are small figures in the portion left. The base of the 
monument has shields with the Abbot's arms, and 
others bearing the emblems of our Lord's Passion. 

XIII. The north choir-aisle is entered fix)m the 
choir through a Perpendicular doorway in the bay 
below Abbot Parker's chantry. The aisle itself is 
I^orman, of the same date as tho choir, but has the 
windows filled with Perpendicular tracery. The low 
enormous piers of the choir are hero well seen, and the 
monuments already described should all be noticed from 
this side. 

At the north-east angle of the aisle is one of the 
apsidal chapels, three of which terminated the Norman 
choir. The chapel forms a pentagon, the place of the 
altar being, very unusually, north-east. The whole 
chapel was altered as a memorial of Abbot Botelee, 
(143 7 — 1450). It is enclosed by a Perpendicular screen, 
and the windows are filled with Perpendicular tracery. 
Behind the altar is a very rich Perpendicular reredos, 
having one central and eight smaller niches. Some of 
the small figures of the Apostles in the canopies above 
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arv perfect ; anil there are also many Bhiulds of bono- 
liittora to tbe tnmiaatery. The -whole is richly painted. 

Oa tho step of the altar is the cfflgy of Eobbut 
CouBTEiiOsE, [Piute VII.,] eldest son of thu Conqueror, 
who died in U34, at the castle of Cardiff, where he 
had been a prisoner twenty-aix years, lie ha<l been 
a great benefactor to the monastery at Gloucester, ond 
was interred here before tbe high altar. His monument 
rorilitiucd entire uotil 1641, when it was broken to 
jiieees by Cromwell's soldiers. The pieces were bought 
by Sir Huniplirey Tracy, of Stanway, who kept them 
until aftertlio Eestoration, when they were put together, 
and replaced in the cathedral. The monument now 
eonsists of a high tomb or cheat (on wheels), of Irish 
oali, on which is laid tiie effigy, also of oak. The 
shields on the tomb, and the ■figure itself, were partly 
re-coloured, and Lho former vt'ry improperly, during the 
present oenlury. The tomb has a border of leafage, of 
late Decorated character. The efflgy itself may he of 
the same period (since tho material is the same), and 
may perhaps have been copied from aa earlier figure. 
It is cross-legged, and has a, aurcoat and a coronet. 
Whatever may be ita real date, it cannot possibly be 
older than Henry II, 

The Nonnan pier remains at the north-east angle of 
the chapel, with the addition of a Perpendicular base, 
and a panelled ornament cut into it. Between the 
reredos and Uie east wall is a Ptirpendicular arch, which 
Bssists in carrying the east window, and is so contrived 
a leliere the slight Perpendicular pier adjoining ol' 
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the weight of the aupcretnicture, which it vaa not 
strong enough to hear. The construction of oU thu 
east end of the choir, which is very inj^enious, is best 
seen in the triforiuin, (§ xti.) 

SrV. The termination of the Nonnan choir, as tuts 
Blready heen mentioned, was polygonal, with a centml 
and two side chapels. This original arrangement still 
remains in the crypt, (§ xvn.); hut the central chapel 
at the cast end of th-e choir, which had been uadis- 
turbed by the erection of the great east window, was 
altered about a century later, when the Lady-ehaptl 
waa eommenced. The walls of the anU-chapel, by 
which this is entered, are in fact those of the Norman 
apsidal chapel, pierced on either side by a Perpendicular 
window, and having a rich panelled Heme TBult, crossed - 
by a double row of pendants. The upper story of t 
ante-chapi'l was the Norman chapi?l of the triforiunu'l 
This portion is separated from the Lady-chapel by irV 
screen of open-work, through which is seen the vaulteAl 
roof, and thrco windown at the west and on either eids^J 
The west window looks across the low gallery intei*"'« 
vening between it and the east window of the choir*! 
(see g V.) The arch carrying the screen of the appera 
chapel, acd forming tho eastern termination of the lowM) 
roof, is bordered in front by a series of foiled paneli 
having shields in their centres. 

AH this work, together with the Lady-chapel itsel^l 
is dae to Abbot Hanley, (1457 — H72,) and hia s 
oeaaor. Abbot Fakley, (1472— U98). It was tho la^t \ 
gi'eat work of tho monastery, and worthily closes tha ] 



fine scries of Perpendicalar structures, (the re-oaaing of 
the choir, the cloihtere, the tower, and the Lpdy-ohftpel,) 
which rank among the meet intercBting and important 
in England. 

The Lady-chapel consists of four hays, with a equare- 
dded eastern end, and small Bijuure-sided chai>els of two 
stories, projecting from the third hay on either side. 
Each bay is nearly filled by a lofty Perpendicular 
window of four diriaions. The lights of the two upper 
tiers are simply foiled. Those below are richer, with 
ornamented headings. In the wall bL'low tho window 
is a plain arcade of foiled arches, with a quatrefoil 
above. The narrow bit of wall whioh remnins in each 
bay is panelled with tracery coi responding to the di- 
Tigione of the windows ; and in the three principal 
liers bos brackets and rich canopies for figures. The 
brackets are angels bearing BcroUe. Vaulting- shafts 
run up between these panels; and above is a superb 
Heme roof, — one of the best and purest examples of such 
a roof in the Perpendicular period- The bosses are en- 
tirely of leafage, and are very numerous. Traces of 
colour remain on the walla, and on some of the canopies ; 
and the headings of the window lights retain their 
original stained glass. 

The effect of the side chapela is unusually pictur- 
esque. Each is of two stories ; the roof of the upper 
on a level with ihe upper soriea of wall panellings on 
either aide. A sharply- pointed arch, with pierced 
panellings above ond an open parapet below, forma 
ttie fr ont of the upper chapels ; the lower are closed 
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in front by a rich screen-work, corresponding to the 
window divisions. The east end of the Lady-chapel 
is entirely filled by a Perpendicular window of three 
divisions, the design of which resembles those at the 

> sides. The glass in this window is original, and very 

good, although not equal to that in the great east window 

\ of the choir. The extent to which white and yellow 

ai'e employed in it should be noticed. 

i Below the window was a rich mass of tabernacle- 

work, now effectually smashed. Over the altar were 
three main niches, with pedestals for figures. There 
are fragments of brackets and canopies in the smaller 
divisions; and the whole shews remains of colour, 
gilding, and enamelling. The designs at the back of 
the principal niches should be especially noticed. 

Much of the original tiling remains on this part of 
the floor. The tiles bear inscriptions, "Dfie Jhu 
miserere ;" and "Ave Maria gra. pie." In the centre 
is a device of roses with leaves. Below the window on 
the south side are three sedilia, with graceful pendeot 
canopies. The backs are panelled. 

The side chapel on the north has a groined roof, in 
which the cusps of the foils and other portions are 
pierced with minute circular hollows, adding much to 
the elaborate effect. The panelling of the west wall 
has been filled by the upper part of the monument of 
Bishop GoPFKED, (died 1604). Below is an altar-tomb 
with effigy. The upper chapel, or oratory, is ap- 
proached by a staircase on the west side, opening from 
the bav below; it has a Heme roof, with bosses of 
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leafnge. The sonth chapel resembloa tlie north; and 
uuntains a Qat altar-tomb for Thosias Fitzwili^iahs, 
(died 1579 : it was repaired by liisdeGcondaDts in ICJ^S). 
Tlio east window ib covered by the hideous moniimeut 
of BiBhop NiOBOLBON, (died 1()71) Tlio upper chapel 
lesemblos that opposito. Tlieso cliapeU were appa- 
rently the chantries of the two nbbiits who built the 
Lftdy-ohnpol ; tho upper etorioB, in which there is no 
trace of an altar, Bcrving as oi-att)riea. 

On the north side of the Lady-chapel ia a monnmont 
with ofBgy for Elizabeth Williams, daughter of Bishop 
Miles Smith of Qlouceater, (ilicd 1622). Below, again, 
18 a fnll-length statue of Sir Jdbn Powell, (died 
1713)". 

XV. The south ehoir-aislu reeemblcB that opposite. 
The soutli-eafit chapel opening from tt retains its Nor- 
man work more completely tbau the north-east. The 
Nonnan ntches and windows remain ; the latter filled 
with Perpendicular tracery. As in the chapel opposite, 
the altar did not front duo east. This chapel (8t, 
Philip's) has been poi'tly (1873) restored, (See Ap- 
pendix, note 7.) 

A door on the platform aboTS the stops descending 
to the transept opens tn what was originally the east 
chapel of the transept itsolt^ The an'angomcnt re- 

• It )in> been iisserled that this Sir John Powell wn» one of 
tb« judgM who tried tbe seiea bii^hops. This ia bb error. There 
vtn thre« Jndge Powelli liviDg at the eame time; two "Sir 
Johoa," nnd one " Sir Tbomiu." Sir Joha who tried the blBhopa 
WM of CacrmiirtheiuhirB; tho Sir John buried in this cathadml 
wn» of a Gloucestershire familj'. Sea " Gioncestefahire Achiave- 
meula" hj the tier. S. L^sons, 2nd edlC, iiatc, i^p. 43, 43 
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soiuLlod tbnt of tho Bouth-oaat chapeL Tbe arch nl 
entrance from tlio tr&uBQpt (transitiunal Kurman, ant] 
pointed), long walled ap, ba.a (1873) been re-opened. 
(For a doBCription of this cimpel, oa rcetored, see 
Appbndu, note 4.) 

XVI. The tri/otiuni of the choir ie reached by the 
atttircaaoB at tho auglee of ths tmnBopta, and through 
the open aicado at thoir north aud south sides. Tbe 
triforium original 1j extended qnito round the choir, 
the whole width of the choir-aislos, opening into chapels 
corresponding with thoso bolow. With the tisception 
of the east end — botwoon the smith-east and north-east 
(■hapols— it remains entire ; of late Norman character, 
with some alterations made during the Decorated poriod. 

In the chapel ahoTe tho south transept the Iiorraaa 
windows have been replaced by Decorated, enriched 
with tho ball-flower. Tho double piscina in the small 
window, and tho brackets for figures, with rich canopies, 
are Decorated, aud deserve notice. Looking toward the 
ti'ansept, the manner in which it was recased is here 
readily seen. The circular Norman arch of the trifo- 
rium encloses a pointed arch, with shafts at tho angles. 
This arch is crossed by the ribs of tho scrcon-worb. 
In this part of the triforiura is prosorvcd an ancient 
painting on panel, representing tho Last Judgment. 
It dates probably from tho end of tho reign of Henry 
VIII., but is of no very great interest. 

The massive piers of the triforium above the choir- 
aislo rtmain unaltered. Tho arches arc crussod with 
Perpendicular frnccry, Tiio south-cBst chapel opens 
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abo\T the corresponding ohapel in the aisle : it is plain 
Nonnun, with lata windowB insi-rted. 

The manner in which the oast end of the choir was 
rc-cona true ted, to admit of the iasertion of the great 
fast window, and to allow of it« being wider than the 
orifinnal walls of the ehoir, is best seen from this point. 
The eastfiru piera of the choir, and the portion of the 
triforium above, were entirely removed ; hut the Norniaa 
eastern chapel (eorresponding to those gouth-eitsi and 
north-eust) was allowed to reniuin entire, both in the 
triforium and below. The last bay of the choir waa 
extended laterally, bo as to admit the light freely from 
the great window ; and as access to the eastern chapel 
was cut off by the removal of the triforium, it became 
necessary t« construct the passage at the back of the 
window, known as the " Whisjlering Gallery." Here 
three flying buttresses should be remarked, which spring 
from the o'lter walls of the cathedral at the bend of the 
apse, and meet in a point behind the wall of the choir. 
These really sustain the weight above the triforium, so 
that the slight Perpendicular pier below (§ kiii.) is 
not called upon to do more thou half the duty. la the 
Whis^pcring Gallery muoh Norman stone-work has been 
re-used — a practice of common ocuurreuce throughout 
the cathedral. Soutid is trjmsraittcd through this gal- 
lery, which is 75 ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high, 
in a remarkable manner. The lowest whisper, or tlie 
slightest scratch with a pin, is distinctly heard from 
one end to the other. The chapel into which it opens 
t of the Norman chapel, altered on the building 
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rif the Lftdy-chapel, JnUi wLJcli it looko. In it is > 
hioao altar— poi'hajiB tliat uf tLe Nurm&n clwpel. 





Tlie north-east Norman chapel beyond the gKllerj 
has 11 Decorated window; and in that adjoining the 
north transept is & very bcButifal Decorated dooble 
piscina. The foliatod ornament roand the inner arcb 
of tho windows here and in the chapel opposite should 
be noticed. Taking into accuunt tho many chapels in 
this triforium, and in the crypt, it may bo reckoned 
that there were nenily twice as many altars in this 
church as were nsually to be found in churches of eren 
10 eizo and importance. 

XVII. The cri/pl, whicli is entered from the south 



triuisept, is one of five Engliah eaetciii ei'ypts founded 
lioforo 1085 ; (the others are Canterbury, Wiiichostti', 




Uocbestcr, and WorocGtor). After that date (withoue 
exceptiun, the Early Engliah crypt at Hereford — sue 
that cathedral) tlioy ceased to ho eonetriietcd, except 
in coDtinuatiDD of furmer ones. The crypt of GlouccBtor 
extenda under tho wholo of tlio choir, with its oiaks 
aud chapola ; and tho original form of (ho oaetem ond 
is here at once evident. 

" The outer walls of tho crypt are about 10 ft. thiol:, 
and the aisle floor is on an overngo 8 ft. deep below tlio 
IcTid of the soil on thp outaido. Tho eentro part ia 
divided by two rows of small culuinns, from which 
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Bpring groined arches carrying the floor of the ehd 
The boGes and capitals of UteBU are much out a; 
JoJling coneidcrably from west to eaet, and irom nov 

to Bouth It ia tvident that great alt^ratioaa I 

from time to time been made in this jiurt of 

icg : the l&rgc eomicircular columns agatcBt the v 

though of groat antiquity, are not part of the o 

Htructure, hut are casings, in which are enclosed t 

former and Bmaller piers; and the ribs trpringing f 

their capitals are built Under, and with a ri 

port the groins"." 

Much soil has been cleared from the crypt, and 1 
original floors of the chapels hare been laid < 
Those are composed of a rough concrete. TheraJ 
a step into each chapel, and the floors rise gradiu 
toward the cast end. All contain remains of alt^ 
and piscinas, generally of later date than the i 
itself. The ehajiel adjoining the north transept 1 
groined and decorated in Llie latter part of the thirte 
century. The windows of the crypt have been o 
and glazed. 

XVIII. The cloisters, [Plato Vlll.,] wMcli are ^ 
tored from the nave, rank among tlie finest exe 
in the kingdom. They were commenced by J 
HoKTOK, (1351 — 1377); and completed by Abld 
i'EovcESTEn, (1381—1412). 

The view looking down either of the walks is ▼ 
fine, mainly owing to the richness of the groined n 
which is the earliest existing example of the fan-Taal 
- F. S. Wuflor. 
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"RTX. The rhajiter-ltoKte opens from the cast t 
throagh A Normau arch enriched witii zlgixtg omamen 
The cliaptor-house itself (72 ft. t.y 34) is a long 
■lUdogrun of foor bays, three of wliicli are Norman, 
mud the mo«t easterlj' a PcrpendicnlBr aililitiun. This 
part is finely groined, and has a large Perpendicular 
window, Bound the Xomian portion [Plate X.] ia Ml 
arcade of funr arches in each bay. The luaoner in 
which the shafts carrying tho vaulting-ribs are set 
bairk in the wall, between the sbftfls of tbo arcodo, 
should be noticed. The plain vault has large riba^ 
15 ft apart. Rude inscriptions and shields ore traceable 
on the wall-arcade. The floor has been covered with 
encaustic tiles, copied accurately from the old wcrk. 

Between the chapter-house and the north transept 
is the short passoga called the "Abbut'e Cloietor;" 
Norman in its western i>orlion, Perpendieular bcyimd. 
An original entrance from tho crypt bos (1673) boon 
opened. AboTo it is tho Clajiler Lihranj, — probably 
the original library nf tho monastery. This is a long 
room, of Perpendicular character, witli a roof of dork 
oak, a Tof of small windows on tho north side, acd a 
large PerpeaUicular window east. The room has been 
well and thoroughly restored, and the books properly 
arranged. The most important niannscripts are — a 
transcript of Abbot Prottcester's Lives of tho Abbots 
of Gloocester, from tLo foundation of the monastery to 
1381; (the original MS. of this woik-unless it bo 
Hiat recently found under tho liolls Chnpel— ia no 
longer known to exist. It is said to have disappeared 
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£rom Ihe Cbuptor Lilirarj at the boginaiiig of tho pre- 
Bcut centnry. Thie tronacript was niado by Dr. Hall, 
Master of Pembroko CcUogo, Oxford. Tbere are 
others iii the library of Queen's Colluge, Oxford, and 
in tho British Mueoiim). — A ItegistcT of Documouta 
rolnting to tho Abbey, nlao mnde by Abbot Fi'Ou- 
oester; and unothor Rcgietgr, compiled by the lost 
abbot, Parker, or Malvern. 

XX. Eetuming to tho exterior of tlio chorcb, tho 
west front (Abbot Moewent's work, liaO— 1437, see 
SS IT., V.) may first be visited. This is not very rich 
or striking, but the pierced buttresses of the window, 
and the parapetH of open-worlt below and ahovo. should 
be noticed. (Soo also Appendix, note 8.) Tho com- 
position of Abbot Thokey'a eoufh nide, with its massive 
buttresses and deeply recessed windows, is onusnally 
fine. On the upper part of the buttresses is a series of 
figures, finely designed, and well deserving attention. 
At the tramepl conunenecs the Perpendicular trans' 
fonnattou. The turrets at tha angles are Norman, 
with interlacing arcades abovo; the capplngs are later. 
The gables are filled with a series of round-headed 
KTcbcs, rising one above another; and traces of the 
original Norman window-opowngs remain in the walls. 
The parapets and windows shew tho later alterations. 
ButtreBsos of the central tower pass across tho cast 
and west sides of the transept 

The polygonal shape of tho radiating chapols — very 
nnnsiial in Norman architecture — Ehould here be noticed 
firoin the exterior ; as well as the manner in which the 
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Laiy-chftpel is conaeoted with tho choir. At the luniiG' 
west angle of this chapel is a fragment of tho original 
Normao work which belonged to tho central apse, and 
was turned to account in Abhot Horton'e rebuilding of 
the eoBt end. The light buttresses which support the 
great east window are pierced so as not to obstruct the 
light. Tho central gable of the open parapet above 
the window rutains a figoro of our Lord on the croBS. 

Tho last bay of the Lady-chapi;! has an open poaaage 
below it, which was rendered nccesBury at the time of 
the building of the chapel, from tho fact that the 
boundary wall of the monastery passed north and south 
in a lino with the extreme eastern buttrcBacs. {The 
marks of this wall may still be seen on the buttresses.) ■ 
The archway is picturesque in itself. A very striking 
view of tho north-east portion of tho cathedral opens 
beyond it ; full of varied and intricate outlines formed 
by the projecting chapels and the walla of the cloister 
and chapter-bouse, and crowned by the great mass of I 
the central tower with its deep shadows and its fret- i 
work of grey stono. 

The tower (see § ni.) was (as appears from the in- 
scription within, gs.) tho work of Abbot Seabbokb, 
(1450 — 1-157,) and was, said one of the monks to 
Lelaud (temp. Hen. YIII.), "a pharos to all parts of 
the hills." The singular boanty of its pinnacles of 
open-worh has already been noticed. 

Tho passage called the Abbot's Cloister separatcB tho 
chaptor-house from tho north transept. The cloister 
itsolf, however, citcnded beyond this paEsngo eastward. 
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The inner walls alone remain. The eastern wall has 
entirely disappeared; and beyond it are some Early 
English arches, which belonged to the infirmary of the 
monastery. 



NOTE, (p, 33> 

After the foregoing pages were in tyi)e, Mr. Winston 
arrived at flome very important and interesting conclusions 
relating to the east window of the choir. The general design 
of the figure-work is the Enthronement of the Blessed Virgin. 
The original arms in the window were those of warriors who 
served in the Gressy campaign, and who were connected with 
the county of Gloucester by their landed possessions; and 
there is ground for a surmise that the donor of the glass was 
Lord Bradeston, Governor of Gloucester Castle. The con- 
ception of the work may be attributed to 1347 or 1348, and 
it was completed not later than 1350. 

The saving of this noble relic from the destructive effects 
of a ' restoration ' is due to the energetic remonstrances of the 
Archaeological Institute. 
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IfialDrii of t|e S«, fnHb Sfeori ^olittB of i\t 
^tinupal Dis^opB. 

T7ERY ancient traditions, which were accepted as facts J 
' throughout the Middle Ages, eoimected Glouceater witk ' 
the flrat introduction of Christianity to Roman Britain. It 
VBS gsid to liavc liccn the chief city of Lucius, the Britiali 
King who, ftlxiut the year 100, sent messengers to Rome 
with a rcqut^Bt that Pope Eleutherius would despatch 
Christian t«acheiB into Britdn, who might teach Lucius hiiO' 
■elf and hia people. Thia was accordingly done. Lucius wai 
bftptizcd at Qlouccstcr, and after estabUshing Cbinstiaiu^ 
throughout the ishmd, died at Gloucester in the year 201, 
and wus buried in a church which he bad built on the aita 
of the existing cathedral'. What amount of truth may be 
iOTOlTed ui this story ia altogether uncertain. The first who 
tnentions the oonveraion of Lucius is Bede". Bjs death k 
placed at Gloucester by Matthew Paris, and by others of 
the later chroniclers ; and liis legend (for it is little more) 

■ Other trndltioni nonnoot Luclua with Kent, uid maka 
Cbilhani Cutis, nonr Canterbury, bis |irinoipal etruoghold. Bs- 
■Idei OlouooBter, ho Is the traditional fbundor of Cnnterbury and 
Wioobestiir CathadnJa, and of nianj GhurehaB. Anothar legend 
be resigned hia cr»wn, and alter pniacbing Chria- 
tlanltj throughout Franoaand Oennany, baoameBi " "~ ' 
la tho Qriioiia, where be died, olid where hU relics ar 

k Hilt. Eool., Ub. !. oap. 4. 
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has been illustrated in a window of stained glass, lately 
inserted in the nave of the Cathedral, (sec Ft. 1. § vi.) 

Gloucester, the British Cair glou, the Roman Glevum, had 
been walled during the Iloman period, and was one of the 
strong "ceasters" of Mcrcia. In C81 it was granted by 
Bthelred of Mercia to Osric, as "undcrking" or viceroy of 
the district. Osric is said to have completed the establish- 
ment of a convent of nuns, which had been commenced in 
Gloucester by Wulphere, brother of Etheb^d ; and Arch- 
bishop Theodore of Canterbury dedicated it in honour of 
St. Peter. Osric was accordingly regarded as the founder 
of the monastery, which continued under the rule of an 
abbess until a.d. 707, between which year and 821 it lay 
desolate, and the nuns were dispersed. In a.d. 821, Beom- 
ulph of Mercia restored the convent, and established in it 
a body of secular canons. They remained until 1022, when 
Canute introduced Benedictines in their place. From that 
time until the dissolution the abbey increased steadily in 
wealth and importance. The reception of the body of 
Edward U. brought vast sums to its treasury; and under 
Abbot Froucester it was raised to the dignity of a mitred 
abbey, by Pope Urban VI. Its income at the Dissolution 
was, according to Speed, £1,550. 

The first Parliament after the Conquest was assembled by 
Henry L in this abbey, and the young King, Henry III., 
(then but nine years old,) was crowned in the church, 
October 28, 1216. Eichard II. held a Parliament in the 
great hall of the abbey, in November, 1378. 

The most important Abbots were — 
[a.d. 1072 — 1104.] Seblo, who laid the foundation of the 
present church, dedicated in the year 1100. [aj). 1113 — 
1130.] William, in whose time (1122) Serb's church was 
greatly injured by fire, (see Ft. I.) [a.d. 1139 — 1148.] 
GiLBBET FoMOT, who in the latter year became Bishop of 
Hereford, and in 1163 was translated to London. He was 
the well-known opponent of Becket. [a.d. 1306—1329.] 



Jons Thoket, vho lioUt tbe soutb aisle of t 
Pt. I. § VII.,) and receiMd tlio body of Edward 11., (Pt. I. 
i XII.) [a.t>. laag— 1337-] John Wigemoeb, who com- 
menced the great change in the architectiire of tbe chuTch 
bj his reconstruction of the south transept, (Pt. 1. } Tth.) 
[i.D. 1337— 1351.] Adam EB Staunton ; and [a-D. 1351— 
1377] Thomas db Hobton ; wlio carried forward the work 
in tiie choir and north transept. (Pt. I. j§ ix., I.) [*- 
1381— H12.] Waltee PaoucKSTER, the historian of the 
Abbe,T, {see Pt. I, § xviii.,) who built much of the cloister 
and who procured the grant of the mitre from Urban VL 
[a.d. 1420-1437-] JoiiN Morwebt, who rehoilt part rf 
west end of the church, {It. I. § -vn.) [a.d, 1450—1457.] 
Thokas Seabroke, who built the tower, [a.d. 1457 — 
1472.] RiCHAEi> HANLBr ; and [a.d. 1472— 149S] VVilliaii 
Farlei, who built the Ladj-ohapcl. [a.d. 1515-1539.] . 
WiLtiAM Malvbrne, or Paekee, the last abbot, who sub- 
scribed to the King's supremacy in 1534, and died booh 
after the Dissolution. 

Robert of Gloucester, whose rhyming "Chronicle of 
Englondc," b important, both, historically and as an example 
of "middle English," waa a monk of this abbey, dnring the ' 
reigns of Henry 111. uid John. His Cbronicie waa edited 
by Heame. 

Until 1341 the whole of Gloucestershire lay within 
the diocese of Worcester. In that ;eai the see of Glon- 
oester was erected, and the abbey church, which waa re- 
dedicated to tlie "Holy and Lidivided Trinity," became 
ila eitliedral. The first bishop was — 

[a.d. 1B41 — 1549.} Jons "Wakkmas, who had been Abbot 
of Tewkesbury, and one of Hejiry the Eighth's chaplains. 
He waa a person of eoiisideruhle learning, and bad revised 
tbe translutiou of tbe Book <A Itevtktion, in Cranmer's 
Bible. 

[a,d. 1551— Feb. 9, 1555.] John Hooper had been edu- 
cated at iiertoQ College, Oxford, iuid afterwards b 
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f « monk at Cleevea, in SoiuErael, liis native coiintj. He 
returned to Osford, liowevcr, where lie soon eoihracod the 
reformed doctiiuea, and was cooscqucntlj' obliged to leave 
the Umrersity in 1530. After many wandoringa in Ireland, 

tin France, and in Switzerlund^ Hooper returned to England 
on the accession of Edward TI.; and m 1549 became oni; 
of the aocusera of Biahop Bonner, who waa deprived in 
that jear. Having with much difficulty overcome his own 
■oniples Bs to the kwfnlness of wearing episcopal robes=. 
Hooper, who had been appointed to the ace of Glouceatsr 
fcy the influence of the Earl oS Warwick, was consecrated at 
Lambeth bj Archbishop Crajuncr. In the toUowmg jear 
(1B52) Bishop Hooper surrendered liia sue to the Crown. 
Bishop Heath of Worcester was deprived at the same time. 

PGloncestcrshire was at first converted into an archdeaconry, 
dependent on Worccater; bat the two seea were after- 
wwda (Dec. 1552) united, and bestowed on Hooper. The 
Iwhops were to be entitled of " Gloucester and Wor- 
cester," and were to reside one jear in each eitj, alter- 
nately. This arrangement only continued until the death 
of Edward VI, 

After the aece^sion of Mary, Hooper was summoned to 
London, (Auguat 1663,) and was for some time confined in 
the Fleet prison; his ace wna declared void, and after 
an eiaminatioa before Bishop Gardiner and others, he. 

*wa3 conderaned to be burnt as a heretic. Tlic sentence 
was accocdinglj carried ont at Gloucester, Feb. 9, 1555. 
A monument has lately beeu erected on the scene of his 
death. 
[jLD. 155i — 1B58.] James Bkookes, "a lealaua papist," 
succeeded, but to the see of Gloucester only, Oa hi* death 
the see remained vacant for tlirce yeara. 
[^D. 1502—1579.] RiCE&so Cqkinei held the see of 



■ See the wholB dimouioa In CoUiar'd Chorah IJutory, Pi. II 



Bristol tn eommeadam. On Ills death the b 
vacant ontQ 

[a.d. 15SI — 1598,] John- BuLLitiGHAH wns appointed to it. 
Until 1589 lie iield Bristol in commendam. 

[a.d. 159S — IQOl.] QoDFRBT GoLDSBRDUOB held the see of 
Worcester in commeadaja. 

[4.D. 1805, translated to London 1607.] Thohab Bavib, 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. He wm u prelate of some 
leaminj, and wos the translator of part of Uic New Testa- 
ment in James the First's Bible. 

[a.D. 1607, translated to Woroeator 1010.] Hbbet PisaT, 
Dean of Chester, Jaines I. said of liim that " he nerer 
hewd a better or more cloqnent preacher." 

[a.d. 1011—1613.] Giles Thompson, Deaa of Windsor, died 
without baring ever visited his new diocese. 

[a.1), 1613 — 1684.] Miles Smitei, a prelate of great learning, 
translator of the whole of the Prophets for James the First's 
Bible, for which also he wrote the Preface, — "as & oomdy 
gate to a glorious citj, wliich remains under his own hand 
in the Dniversitj Librorj in Oxford'," He is called }sj 
Sir Robert Atkjns (History of Gloiieestershire) a "stiff 
Calvinist, and a great favourer of the Puritans." He wai , 
bnried in the Lady-chapel of the cathedral, " under a plain 1 
stone, without anj inscription." I 

Ca.o. 1Q35, Euspcadcd 1640, died 1656.] Godfbet Goodkar, 
Dean of Rochester. Bishop Goodman was stronglj sus- 
pected of an inclination to Romanism : a cmions entrj in 
KToluniB novr in the Chapter Library at Gloucester prom 
that that suspicion was far frona beiiig without foundation; J 
and Fuller asserts that he "died a professed Bomj 
appeared by his will '." In 1610 he was suspended hj 1 
Archbishop Laud, for refusing to subscribe the Ca 
was committed for some tune to the Gate House ; 
says Fuller, "he got by his restraint what he co 

' Pullar'a Worthies— neroIunUliire. 
" Worlhios— Donbighahire. 



have got by his liberty, namely, of one reputed Popish to 
become for a short time popular, as the only confessor 
SQjffiBring for not subscribing the Canons'." He afterwards 
subscribed, and was restored, but soon liad to bear his full 
share of the troubles during the time of the Commonwealth. 
He died in London, 1G56, and was buried in St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster. 

[ajd. 1661—1672.] William Nicolson was appointed to the 
see on the Kestoration. 

[a-d. 1672—1681.] John PEiTcnETT. 

[a-d. 1681, deprived 1691.] Robert FRAMPToy had been 
Dean of Gloucester since 1673. He was one of the Non- 
juring bishops, and retired, on his deprivation, to the living 
of Standish, in Gloucestershire, which he had held with the 
bishopric. He died in 1708, and was buried in the chancel 
of the church at Standish. 

[a.d. 1691 — 1714.] Edwaud Fowler was the son of a 
Presbyterian who had been intruded, during the Common- 
wealth, into the living ofWcstcrleigh, near Bristol. Fowler 
himself conformed after the E^cstoration, and was raised to 
the see of Gloucester on the deprivation of Bishop Framp- 
ton. He belonged to the school of " Latitudinarian divines,*' 
then in special favour, and published many books which are 
now of little value. Bishop Fowler died at Chelsea, Aug. 
26, 1714, and was buried at Hendon, in Middlesex, in 
which church there is a monument to his memory. 

[a.d. 1715, translated to Salisbury 1721.] Bichaiid Willis, 
Dean of Lincoln. From Salisbury Bishop Willis was trans- 
lated to Winchester, in 1725. 

[i-D. 1721, translated to Rochester 1731.] Joseph Wilcocks. 
Bishop Wilcocks held the deanery of Westminster with the 
see of Rochester. The western towers of Westminster 
Abbey were built during his rule. 

[▲.D. 1731 — 1733.] Ell&s Sydall, transited to Gloucester 

' Church Hist., bk. xi. 
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from Bt. David's. With Gloucester be held the deanerjof 
Canterhury, 

[VD. 1735—1752.] MiBTis Besson. In 1741 Bishop 
Benson re-paved the choir of the cathedral, sod added 
pinnacles to the Ladj-chapel. ^ 

[k-v 1653, translated to Worscster 1759.] Jakbb Sataaat, I 
In 1774 he was killed bj a fall from hb horse, at Bath. " 

[i.D. 1760— 1779-] William Warborton, whoso name u 
better known than that of an; other prplate vho has filled 
the see ; and who wu not the least remarkable among the 
men of letters of the eighteenth century. Warburton ma 
the eldest son of an attorney at Newark-upoa-Trent, and 
was bom there, Dec. Si, 1691. He was educated at 
Oaklmin, in Rutlandshire, and wus intended for his bl^ei's 
profession, which he followed for a sliort time. He left it 
for the Chnrch, however, and was in Orders in 1728, when 
his patron. Sir Robert Sutton, gave him the rectory of 
Burnt BronglitoQ, in Lincolnshire. Here he remained for 
some years, and wrote here the first part of his "Kvine 
Legation of Moses," which procured him an introduction to 
the Prince of Wales, who made him one of bis 
In 1746 he was chosen. Preacher at Lbcolii's Inn, and 
1757 became Dean of Bristol. In 1760 ho was raised 
the see of Gloucester, and died at the palace there, aged 8] 
June 7, 1779. 

Bishop Warborton was the close friend and companion 
Pope, who derived much assistance from his critioism, and] 
whose works he edited. His own most important worin 
are "The Divine Legation of Moses," and "Julian,' 
discourse concerning the earthquake and fiery 
which defeated the Emperor's attempt to rebuild the 
temple at Jenisaleni. The entire list of his works is 
a long one, and his literary life belongs too completely 
to the literary iiiatory of the century to be further no- 
ticed here. "He was a man," writes Dr. Johnson, 
vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement, snpphed 
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hj inoessiint and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful extent 
and yaiiety of knowledge, wliich yet had not oppressed his 
imagination, nor clouded his perspicacity. To every work 
he brought a memory full fraught, together with a fancy 
fertile of original combinations; and at once exerted the 
powers of the scholar, the rcasoucr, and the wit. But his 
knowledge was too multifarious to be always exact, and 
liifl pursuits were too eager to be always cautious. His 
abilities gave him a haughty consequence, which he dis- 
dained to conceal or mollify ; and his impatience of opposi- 
tion disposed him to treat his adversaries with such con- 
temptuous superiority as made his readers commonly his 
enemies, and excited against the advocate the wishes of 
some who favoured the cause. He seems to have adopted 
the Boman Emperor's determination, 'oderint dum metuant;' 
he used no allurements of gentle language, but wished to 
compel rather than persuade." 

All that modem readers can desire to know of Bishop 
Warburton, will be found in his Life by the Rev. J. S. 
Watson. London, 1863. He was buried in the nave of 
his cathedral ; (Pt. L § vi.) 

[A.D. 1779, translated to Ely 1781.] James Yokke, transkted 
to Gloucester from St. David's. He was the youngest son 
of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 

[a.d. 1781, translated to St. Asaph 1789.] Samuel Hallipax ; 
had been successively Professor of Arabic and llegius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge. 

[a.d. 1789, translated to Bath and Wells 1802.] Bicuaed 
Beadon. 

[a.d. 1802, translated to Hereford 1815.] George Isaac 
HuNTiNGPOBD, Warden of Winchester College. 

[ajd. 1815, translated to Lichfield 1824.] Henbt Btder, 
brother of the Earl of Harrowby. 

[a.d. 1824, translated to Exeter, and thence to Bangor, 1830.] 
GHmsTOPHEB Bethell. 
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[a.d. 1830—1856.] Jameb Henrt Moiri:. In the year 
1836 the diocese of Bristol was united to that of Gloucester. 
The bishops of Gloucester and Bristol, after Bishop Monk, 
have been 

[a.d. 1856, translated to Durham 1861.] Guables Babdto. 

[a.d. 1861, translated to York 1802.] William Thomson. 

[a.d. 1803.] Charles J. Ellicott. 
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(Paut I., imgo C.) 

SiXCB the year IBGS the choir and preibyterjr hare been reitoreil 
under the direction iif Sir 0. Giloebt Soott. The Chnpel) of St. 
Andraw (in tha South Transept), St. Philip (at the end of the South 
Choir aisle), and St. Paul (in the North Transept), have alao been 
reatored) and, outride the CatbediBl, the South Porch ba> been 
alm«t rebuilt, the aiila wiudovs renewed, and the South Trauaept 
reWored. The Deanery, on the North «lde of the West Front, nnd 
in a line with it, hni alio been partly rebuilt. The rarloni worki 
are described in the following notea. 



w 



II. 

(Pabt I,, page 9.) 

The South Porch wna in a state of great ducnj before iti restora- 
tion nnder the care of Mr. P. B. Waller. Owing to the sottoess of 
llie aandBtone of which it Was built, the eculpturi^B had becumu 
mere «bnpelcu mowes, and all aharpnesa of oatline hod disappeared 
ihraughont. The eiteriar has buen entirely recased ; only one or 
two of the old atones (marked by a darker tint) having been found 
Kt for replacing. In the nichei abore the aioh of entrance are sii 
flgurei :— St. Peter and St. Paul (to thoformorof whom thoChurch 
wii dedicated) in the ceolre, and two Evangelists on either aide. 
At the sides of the areh area King and a mltreJ Abbot, each bearinE 
a ohutch in his band, and ropreseoting Oiric the Ibundev of the 

tl religious house here, and Abbot Seilo, who began the Norman 
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Clitucb. la >msll lide uicliBs are tbe Tour Doctura of the iMia 
Charch, Them figareg are of conne modern, nail srs tbe irnrk of 
l!EDFERN,theM:u)pMrof tbe itataes in the West Front of SalubOTr 
Cnthedrsl, and of the rcredoa at Gloaceater. The elal»ral« caaopia 
hnva been restored, and the general elTect ia Bne nnd rich ; bnt it ii 
imposaible not to logret tLnt such a sweeping rcstorBtioo ihould 

The beantilVil bnll-floireT wiadowa of the Soath Aisle bare sIm 
been restored. The bottresses are aa yet (!873) untouched. 

An enor in tbe engraving, which serreBBB "Frontispiece" toth* 
First Part ('OloucesterCachedTal from the Sooth Eut '}, and dun 
the Santh Porch, maj here be mentioned. An sroh at the nd» 
there )ip[Kais open to the p'onnd. This is an unfortunate miatake 
of the engraver. The porch is closed, and has windows at the dda, 
the modern glass in which ii bj Ht^ATON and Bctler. 



m. ■ 

(Fabt I., pago 17.) I 

since the }rear 1865 the remaining windows in this aisle, with 
one exception, bnie been liUed with stained gla«. Beginning st 
the West end, lhe_ffrj( wio'dow ia plain; the tecond iaby Ward and 
HuOHEB ; the third a tilled with old glass, restored bj Hahdiur, 
the lower part being cbieflj neir; the fourth is by ClattdH and 
Bell ; tbe fifth is filled with old glass, restored b; Bardhan ; the 
sixth, a memorlnl of Bishop Hooper, burned )n Gloucester in 1555, 
Is by Clattos and Pell; the aerKnth, bj Clavtoh and Bell, it 
thnt noticed in the text; the eighth is by FiiEEDr. 



IV. 



(Part I., page 22. 

St. Andrew's Chapel, opening from the South Transept, 
used as a vestry, and the arch opening to it from the Transept wis 
walled np. It has been restored, aa a plate on the wall tells ns, 
"at the cost of Thomas Marling, of Norton Court in this county, 
and as a memorial of Catherine Anne his wife— died 1863. 
wnlls and roof are covered ivith decorations In colour. 
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colour, nearly th« JHI 
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•rlwU fif whiih wcrenecuted bj Mr. Qaubies PARRr,of Hlghtmin 
Caurt. Tbo iriodowi org filled with itiiiD«l glass, bj Habdiean; 
the Boor is Hubl}' tiled; BDd there is an Blahnratel^ acolpturcit 
reredna, eariched with guld nail colour. The subjects In the tcin- 
dowt are from the life of St. Andrew; and, while much white glass 
is naed, the figures are act In blue medallions, with veij good 
elTect. The r^r^dos has In the ventrs Our Loid blessing the bread 
fur the fiTe thouBBndj oa oae aide St. Andrew, dd the other t!i. 
Peter. There are smaller figures on the shafts of division. The 
wall pnlDtingi represent the Call of St. Andrew — "O rpa^-aic^?)- 
Toi" — and, oppoiite, his morljrdom. There are small figures of 
Eaints under the windows on either aide of the altar; and on the 
North Wall (heside the "Call") a very fine fignre of an Angel 
bearing a scroll. The roof ia riohly decor«ted, and displays the 
Bolf Lamb with censing Angels. The fish on the floor-tilea indi- 
cate the Apostle's calling. 

A Chspe) at the back of the atolls, in the South Transept, has 
been cleared and cleaned. The reredos above the altar at the east 
mdrenuuns; and on the floor is a ston-e with the matrii of a brass. 
The panelling is powdered with the letter S, crowned; and with 
the monogrum I.Il. la black and red Letters, in alternate linos, on 
the plain oak groaad. It ia probable that these Initials refer to St. 
Joho the Baptist, to whom the Chipel may hara bssn dedicated. 



(Paut I., page 24.) 

The Chapel of St. Paul, east of the North Transept, has been 
restored at the nipense of the Karl of Ellenborongh. In niches of 
the ancient reredos have been placed fignrei of St. Faul, St. Peter, 
and 9t. John. A window at the back has been filled with stained 
gloss, by DcntLisoN and G[[¥Li.Si and has in the centre light Oui- 
Ijird In Glory, and in the others (igures of Angels with versicles 
from the Te Denm. 

In the wall at the entrance to the chapei is a niche, which was 
discovered on the removal of a modern monument. The back shows 
narks of a fignre which once filled it. 

Tbtro are t«me interesting remains of diaper work on the panels 
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•r tlu ebulrx M th« back of tha Choir (tails, in thii (Nortb) 
TnoMpt. A figure of Sl Anlhonif, with hii pig, ii also triceabto, 
■nd pcrbips thai ol Sl Uargaret, wilb tbe dngOD. 



XL 
(Paet L, page 



The TtstnntiQD of the dioit and pnibjtery of GloDceiter 
thidn] baa be«n carried oat oader the dij 

The lialli, vith the narccu behind thea^ bare been cajrefollf 
deuwil and repaired, where neceuarj. It wai fonnd that Touch of 
the older repairs had been effected with indifferent wood. This hat 
a11 been remoTed, and has been replaced with aoand oak. Sotoe 
new tubiellia (mitererea) hnce been added, where the old had been 
destrojed. The tubatalU are entirely new^ and have riciLly-<arTed 
finiata. The panelling which tber bare happily replared ii ahown 
in the illnstnlion (Plate IV.). The organ remoiiu untouched, and, 
from the rery diffeieat character ot its curing, ii lomewhat dii- 
cnrdaDt on the chtnr aide. 

In theprcrifrylfry ■ eonsidenhle change baa been effected at the 
east ead. The heary screen which here jioNed from pier to pier at 
the back of the alUr (shown in Plate IV.) was niDdern. There wu 
• lecond (ancient) acreen at the back, and between the two waa a 
narrow open apace. The modem screen toward the choir bus been 
entirely remored, and in ita place baa been erected a reredos, £nim 
Sir G. G. Sam's design, and acnlptured by Redfcen. This con- 
sists of three recessed niches rising into rich tabernacled cano[rie3. 
In the central niche is the Remrreclion ; on tbe Korth, the Str- 
tivitj; on (he South, the Entombment of Our Lord. In small 
dividing niches are figures of St. Peter and St. Panl; and at the 
mds, those of David and Moses. In the open work abore are Angela 
bearing the Instmrnents of t he Pajaion. Very beautiful low panelled 
acreens (the design of which is ancient) pasa irom this centre to the 
piers on either side. 

In removing the former screen it waa discovered that it stood on 
the fonndatlan of an ancient reredos, and that in the spac* bttwe^ 
this rsredoe and tbe second screen, fronting the retrochdr, tlxsi 
had been airangements most probably intended at once for tkt 
keeping alfenira containing leaser relics, and for secreting 
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treuurei of the Church in times of danger. Adjoining; the eastern 
screen, and at either end of it, three shallow stops, covorcd with 
square tiles, alternately red and grey, descend into the central space. 
Here, westward, are two long parallelograms, sunk into tho ground 
and bordered with stone. There is a stone division butwoon thorn ; 
and from each a second and much smaller parallelogram, tlitorod 
with white tiles, opens eastward. East of those, and (^uito soparatud 
from them, are three still smaller squares, partly cnnr(>alo<l by the 
eastern screen. The larger spaces are about 5 ft. by :>} ; the 
smaller (those opening from them) 2^ fl. by a littlo mure than 1. 
The depth is not great ; but in the present state ot' these sjiaces it 
is impossible to say what was their original condition. The remaiu- 
ing tiles indicate that the whole had been carvlnlly linished. A 
similar space between two screens at Winchester served as a feretory ; 
but there the eastern screen or platform was the base of the shrines 
of St. Swithun and St. Birinus, and there are no hollows in the tluor 
such as these at Gloucester. The lesser relics there wore probably 
arranged in arches under the platform on which stood tho groat 
shrines. At Gloucester the arrangement may have boon dillorcnt; 
but the feretra were probably kept here, and, iis every great church 
had some place of concealment for the treasures of its altars, it is 
possible that the hollows in the floor were in some manner designed 
for this purpose. At Canterbury the place of conce;ilmont is in one 
of the chapels in the crypt. 

The sedilia on the south side of the presbytery have been recon- 
structed ; some fragments of the older work, found in removing the 
former structure, having supplied hints for the restoration. The 
elaborate niches and canopies above the four seats are filled with 
figures of Abbots and Bishops — the whole mass of sculpture pro- 
ducing a rich and fine effect. On a cornice over the cauo])ies are 
placed three figures of musicians — one with a drum or tambourine, 
the others with trumpets. These occupied a similar position in tho 
former sedilia. 

Some gold and colour have been used in decorating the vaulting 
of the presbytery. The bosses are gilt, and colour has been used on 
the ribs and in the quatrefoil spaces in which the ribs meet at the 
sides. Toward the East end is a figure of Our Lord, gilt, on a red 
background. A golden aureole in rays, on a blue ground, extends 
round it* 

The windows of the clerestory on the North side of the presbytery 
hav« been filled with stained glass by Clayton and Bell. The 
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iDbjacta an fblMepjth Rev™ ofSaioli ami Angtli, noder axa'fia 
ID which ii moch wbite and grtj glass. Tbe back^aonda an 
ii]t«nwt«ly nd snct blue. The kej-nolc for tbeHwindowt bs> b«eii 
snppllBl pirtlj IVoin pnrtloni of tb« originnl glus nhich remained, 
■od putly from the great East window, where the ground tolonn 
ullcmut in > similar mitDDer. Thoe modern wiodowa areb«itM«n 
from the Triforinm, and are of gnat eiRllcacc Tha SoBlh iddt 
wjll b( filled iti the rame mumer. 

Th« window on the Wot side of the InDtcra is also b; CUlTTM 
and Bell. The inscriptian below it hat been reitored. 

The Chcnr U pared witb tiles and marble, iulnid in pattern!. 
The prejhjtarr floor baa, in the centre, tiles sorroonding marble 
slaba, indsed witb tubjects tram Scripture. At the sides it mneli 
rich tiling, inlaid in loienges of white marble. On the platform 
withiu the altar mils the old tilei (of Abbot Seabroke) bave been 
relaid. The uppermost platform and the altar pace hare modem 
tiling. Although the mixture of white anri black marble with On 
tiles produces a rich effect, it is hardly latisfnctory. The tjt t» 
caught bj the white, shining spaces, and the repose of the andcat 
tiling bat been altogether missed. 

The screens surrounding the manament of Edward IL, and olhen 
nn the North side of the presbj-terj, remaia nntoacbed, and there It 
no Inluatiou of disturbing them. 



vn. 

(Part I., jm^ 41.) 

3t. Philip's Chnpel, at the end of the South Choir aisle, b In 
coursfl (1673) of restoration. The windows have been filled wllh 
eioellent stained ginss, by Claytos and Beix. The subjects are 
figures of Saints, with stnnll illustrations below from their liTes or 
miraclei. Except St. Peter and St. Philip, and St. Ooorge the 
patron of England, all the figures are those of English Saintc — St 
Augustine, in his bUck Benedictine habit, nnd the Venerable Bade, 
also in black, being conspicuous. The nreh of the enstei-n apse hu 
beon coloured, and on the roof are three medalliana with sabjeda 
fromtheiifeofSt. Phiiir. 
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VIIL 
(Pabt I., page 49.) 

Adjoining the West Front, on the North side, is a ''slyp** or 
passage opening to the West walk of the Cloisters. The wall of 
this has Norman portions, above a much later poi'tal — the whole, 
however, being old work, restored. (The Norman mouldings were 
re-nsed here hj the builders of the Decorated period.) The Deanery, 
which adjoins, occupies the site of the Prior's House, and contains 
tome ancient portions, though it has been much altered since 1865 
(FULUAMEB and Waller, architects). The windows are modern. 

The West Front groups well with the tower from many points of 
the College Green. When thus seen together, the repetition of the 
open battlement is effective. 

The Norman zigzag moulding in the front of the South Transept 
was, like that between the West front and the Deanery, re-used here 
bj the later builders* 
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HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 
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PAET I. 

I« Ths yery interesting cathedral of Hereford, which 
represents an episcopal see existing, it is possible, before 
the arrival of St. Augustine, (see Pt. 11.,) has suffered 
much from the hand of time, and more perhaps from 
so-called restoration. On Easter Monday, 1786, the 
western tower (a later erection than the Norman nave) 
fell, carrying with it the west front, and greatly in- 
juring the first bay of the naye. The architect Wyatt 
was then at work on Salisbury Cathedral; and the 
restoration of Hereford was unhappily placed in his 
hands. With Wyatt, restoration meant destruction. 
Between the years 1788 and 1797 he expended a sum 
of £20,000 on this cathedral; shortening the nave by 
one entire bay ; destroying the Norman triforium and 
clerestory, which he replaced by others of his own de- 
vice; and constructing the present west front, which 
it is to be hoped will not be permitted to exist much 
longer. In 1841, at the request of the late Bishop 
lirsGBJLYE, a report on the actual condition of the 
cathedral was drawn up by Professor Willis; from 
which it appeared that the piers of the central tower 
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wcro in a eomlitioa of much danger, and that the 
eiiBtorQ gfthle of the Lady-chapel would incvitohly fall 
miles9 pieventiTfi meftBuree were at onco token. Ac- 
cordingly, thcBQ and other repairs and " rostomtions " 
wcro cfieoted between 1841 and 1803, at a cost of 
£27,000. The architect employed was Mr. L. N. Cot- 
litigham ; and the then Doaa Merewgtheb's own super- 
intendence — whose zeal for the restoration of the build- 
ing cannot bo mentioned with too great respect — was 
unremitting until his death in 1850. Mr. Cottirgham. 
was not BO cojiipletely dcslructire aa Wyatt bad been, 
but ho rebuilt rather than restored, and allowed his 
masons to ro-work ancient sculpturos. Since the year 
1868 the final Tcstoration of HoTcford Cathedral has 
been in the hnnds of Mr. (now Sir) G. G. Scott, and 
it need hardly be said that the work has been of a 
^ery different character. Where reconstniction has 
been necessary, every stone has been preserved, and, 
if possible, ro]^laccd. WhitowaBh and other defects 
have been removod with a sort of wire comb, which 
effectnally cleans the stone, but does not remove ancient 
- tool marks ; and the scnlpturo and foliago conseqnontly 
remain uninjured. These last works, completed in the 
year 1863, (when, on the 30th of June, the cathedral 
was Bolemnly re-oponcd,) effectually set forth the ori- 
ginal beaaty of tho building, which ranks among the 
most interei^ting cathedrals in England. 

The exluDt and nature of tho different rcBtorations 
will bo pointed out as we proceed. It is no doubt to 
be regixittod that bo much rebuilding should have been 
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necessary ; but this has bwn partly owing to mighul 
defects of conBtruction, and [Hutly lo the natttn of the J 
stone, vhich was taken, apparently without much ci 
in selection, from qaames in tbe old red sandstone, 
near the city. This stone is so much ireather-wois in 
ports OS to resemble the face of a eea cliff. Throughout 
Wyatt's rehuilJing and all the restorations, the neir 
stone has been brought from the Caplar quarries near 
Fawley ; from Lugwanliae ; and from some quarries 
nearer Hereford ; also in the old red sandstone, but 
yielding blocks of a much harder and more durable 



II, The Saxon Bishop Etilklstas (1012—1056) 
built a church from the foandatious ; which shortly 
uftur the accession of his successor, Lkofgas, (1056,) 
was burnt together with the greater part of the city, by 
the Wfilsh king Grj-ffyth. The irat Sorraan bishop, 
KoBERT DE LosiKQA, (1079 — 1096.) who found his ca- 
thedral in ruins, began to rebuild it, taking for Ms 
model the church of Aachtn, or Aix la Chapeile, — the 
work of ChorlcmagnQ*. This building was so far oom- 
pletftl as to be de<licatcd (in tho names of the Blessed 
Vii^in and ot Eihelbcrt King of E ^st Anglia, wo § i. 
and Pt. II.) in lUO, during the cpiscopato of Bkis- 
ttEUl, (1107—1115). ITio Norman purtions of the 
existing cathedral (the piers of tho nave, tho choir as 
high OS the clerostory, and the south transept.) belong 
to Bishop Robert's cathedral. "With the exception of 

* VVitlinni of Mnliucsburj. Ko work of this uarljr period iiow 
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its first foundutioD, boiTorcr, and of tbo wa)lB of the 
uavo-nislca, " it is mneL to Iw regretted that the period 
of erection of no one part of this cutteilral has been 
I'ecorded'' ;" and wo are left to assign the varionfl dates 
from the character of the orcbitccture olono. Tbey are 
probably as followB; — 

Norman, 1079 — 1115. Piers of nave, chmr aa high m 
clerrstory, and south trangept, (which has had Fopendi* 
cnlar alterations). 

Earl]/ Eiigliili, cii-e. 1190i Vcatibule of Liidj-ohapel. 

Earls E'lglith, circ. 1220. Laay-chaiJcL 

Earii/ Enijlisk, eirc. 12(iO? Cleresloryttiidvftultinitof choir. 

Tmnsitimal, from Early English to Decorated, 1200—1263. 
Korth transept. 

Geometriail, (Early DecoTatcd,) 1287— 132a Enatem tran- 
sept Uiiper pBit of central tower. 

Lute Decorated, 1360 — 1364. Outer walls and windows oi 
naTe-aialtB. 

Perpenrffcu^ai-, 1492— 1502. Bishop Audley's chantry. 151G 
— 1D36. The north porch. 

It tLm appears that (beBides tliB Norman vorl^l 
Hereford Cathedral is principally ricb in the arcbitec^-^ 
ture of the Early Englisb and Geometrical periods. 
The Norman portions are curious and important. Tbe 
Early En glieb Ladj-cLapGl is an excellent example; 
but tbe most rcimarkablo part of tbe building is nn- 
qucationably tbo north transept. This has been sbown 
to have been the work of Bishop Putcr d'Acquablaaoa 
(1210— 12C8). BiBhoii Cantilupe, who died in 128SL ' 



' Report of ■ Survey of the Dilnpidntcd I'ortJolu of Rcrefbril'l 

Cathedral, In the year 1641. B; Prcfesaor Willis. Hersford, IBtijI 
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Ifand WHS canouizod in 1320,) was buried in the Lady- 
chapel, which was the first addition to the Norman 
cliuroh. His relice were removed into the north tran- 
ECjititi 1287; and the furtbei changes and additions 
during'thc early Decorated period may safety be as- 
signed to tho increoso of riches and consequence which 
the pLBsession of this shrine bronght to the cathednL 
In tho same manner, at Glonccgtci' (see that Cathedral) 
tho poEseBaiou of the rctnaizis of Edward II. was tho 
causo of the entire alteration of the abbey chnrch. 

III. Hereford Cathedral is open on the north side, and 
A good general view may bo obtained &om the Close, 
\_Fronligpiece,'] throngh which it is approached. On the 
Bouti side tho bishop's palace and the college of the 
vicarB choral fill the space between it and the river Wye, 
Eastward the cathedral was closely pressed on by the 
outworhs of tho castle, anciently one of the strongest on 
the Welsh marches, but of nhiuh only tho foundations 
now remain. The Norman cathedral, built, as has been 
said, in imitation of that of Aachon, terminated eastward 
in a triple apsn, {Compare Norwich, the most perfect 
csample of a Norman ground-plan now etbting.) The 
CDutral ajtae was destroyed, in all probability, on the 
formation of the Lady-ehapcl ; and the side apses, at 
a somewhat later period, were converted into tho eastern 
transept, as it noir appears. This double transept (i>os- 
nibly suggested by that at Worcester, which is a cen> 
tary earlier ; see that Cathedral) corabinea, with Bishop 
Booth's large projecting poi'ch, in producing a degree 
of intricacy in the goucrol outlino, tho iiTcct of which 
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IB not IcBBcned by tho varioas alterationB and reBtora- 
tioDS, nhicli, however uecosaaiy, FondGr it dlfficalt to 
distinguish between the now work and the old. 

IV. Tho cathedral is entered, on the north side, 
through an elaborate Perpendioular porch, completed 
in 1530 by Bishop Booth. It is of two stages. The 
lower ia formed by three wide, open arches, at the 
outer anijlca of which are octagonal buttreas-turrets, 
capped by very picturesque lanterns. The parvise 
chamber, forming the eooond etago, is lighted by throe 
large Perpendicular nindowa, with rich tracery. (See 
Apfbndis, note 1.) This porch projects beyond an 
inner one, of the Decorated period, to which the door- 
way opening to the church (tho mouldings of which 
should bo noticed) belongs. The doors themBelvcs are 
modem, and are covered with very good iroa-work, 
designed by Mr. Cottingham, jun., and executed by 
Messrs. Potter of London. The hing''s alone cost £140, 

T. On entering the nave, the visitor sliould pass at 
once to the west eud, where he will obtain tho best 
general view. The great piers are Norman, and part 
of the original church. The triforiura and clerestory 
and tho vaulting of the roof aro "Wyatt'a work, (1788-^ 
1797,) as is the western wall with its doorway. The 
aave-oislos belong to the Decorated period. Wyatt, it 
must bo remembered, shortened the original nave by 
ono entii'o bay. Tho eye is at once struck by the mas~ 
alve graudour of the great Norman piers and aiches, and 
by the unusual darkueas of the choir. Bayond the lofty 
circular arches of tho central tower, and the superb 
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1 on ita eastern eido, is ecen the eastern 

wall of the choir, pietccd below with a wide circular 
aroh, receding id mauj' orders, aad aboTs by three 
broad lancet lights. The lower arch ia divided by 
B central pillar, from which epring two pointed arohea, 
the spandrel between which is sculptured from a design 
of Cottingham's. Beyond, again, is seen the ea»t wall 
of the Lady-cliapel, with ita enriched lancets, and foli- 
ated omamcntB above them. The effect of these threo 
reoeding distances, with their varying light and shade, 
is nnusually fine, and is not a little increased by the 
•olemnityof the darkened choir. This darkness results 
portly from the heavy Norman a'chi lecture of the 
Aar itself, and partly from the lofty transepts, whieh 
-rimt oa it on either side. The nave and choir are 
of the same width (73^ ft., including aisles; actual 
breadth of vaulting to nave and choir 31j ft.) and 
height (70 ft.) 

The nave [Plate 1.] now consists of seven hoys. The 
tnaflsivc circular piers have double half-shafts set against 
their north and south fronts. (The greater part of these 
Korestorationa.the original shafts ha viiigbeenout away.) 
The bases are plain. The capitids of piers and shafts 
ore rich and Juried, especially those of the fotir eastern- 
most piers, which have some very rich knot-work and 
foliage. The main arches recede in three orders, and 
we much enriched with the billet and other mouldings. 
The Norman work throughout the cathedral, when eom- 
pu«d with that of the great buildings of the same age 
In the eastern counties, (Kly, Peterborough, or Norwich,] 
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displayt B richer snd moro inYoIved class < 
ment ; such as reaches its highest development in the 
elnborate doorways of Kilpcck and Shobdoa Churchee, 
both in Hcrcfnrdehire, 

The triforium and eUreitory, both of which are 
Wyatt'a work, need not detain us. They are imitated 
from the Early English of SaliBhury ; and to make way 
for ihcm, Wyatt destroyed the original Norraau work, 
of which only a small portion had been, injured by the 
fall of the tower". The vaulting-ahafta run up in 
groups of three, between each bay. The Bhafts them- 
selves are resLorationa of the originals, much, of which 
had been cut away before the fall of the tower ; the 
corbels, below the capitals, are modern, and were copied 
by Cottingliara from ancient examples. The roof is 
of wood, vaulted ia imitation of atone, a description 
which is itself a condrannation, It has been coloured, 
under Mr. Cottiagham's direction, in a manner which 
can by no moans be called satisfactory. The pavement 
throughout the nave has been laid (by Mr. Cottingham) 
with pl^n red and ulate-eoloured tiles. Two rows of 
gas-standaids, the work of Messrs. Skidmore, are placed 
under the arches at intervals. 

VI. The nave-aides were almost rebuilt during the 
late Decorated period. The Norman walls were al- 
lowed to stand for about 2 ft, above the foundations ; 

• TheNormnn triforium, which was a mere WBll-arosdi? without 
a posaQge, consisted of two circular arches in each bsj, each arch 
cireomscrihing two anijllor oncB. The clorestorj had one loftj 
circular arch in each bay, and had a piiaange throaghout. 
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nnd upon these bases the existing waJIa and windows ■ 
were erected. The eontracts for this work, dating 
between the yeore 1360 — 1364, were found by the late 
Dean Merewether, and are now preserved in the archive 
cbamber. The vnutting of the roofa is coloured in the 
same nnpleasing manner as that of the nave. The view 
looking up the aisle, into and beyond the transept, is 
remarkable, owing to the many receding stages. It 
terminates at the eastern end of the second transept. 

In the second bay (counting &om the west) of tbe 
temth aislo ia the font, of Nomvan design, and curions. 
The bnain is circular, and has figures of the Apostles 
beneath arches, in the spandrels of which is a Icaf-oma- 
ment. A lioa projects from eacb comer of the base, an 
annsual and perhaps unique examplo. In the fourth 
bay is the very fine alabaster effigy of 8ir HicHAan 
Peiueidge, lump. Bichard II. Sir Richard, an ancestor 
of the Chandos family, was one of the first knights of 
the Garter, anJ was present at Poiotiers. The armour 
ia an excellent example. Gold remains on the points 
of the cap to which the camoil is attoched, and on the 
jewelled BWord-belt. The head rests on a tilting-holmct, 
with a sheaf of feathers coloured green. Between the 
feathers and the helmet is a coronet of open roses. The 
garter is on the left leg, and the feet rest on a grey- 
hound. This monument was originally in the church 
of the Black Friars, and was brought thence to the 
vathednd after the Dissolution. The right leg, which 
hod been destroyal, has been restored at the cost of the 
Ven. Lord Saye and Sele, Archdeacon of Hereford, 
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In tliQ wall of this aielc, in tlie ItiSrd hnj &om (d 
CBBt, is tbo liendloss figuro of an cccIcHinstic, Tinder b 
Docorated arch, foliated. Id the second ha,j is an effigy 
of B prioet of the early Decorated period, much mnti- 
luted, nnder a fuliatcd rircli, at tlio crown of which is 
n learded head wearing a cap. In tho third bay is a 
door opening to the cloiRtcrs, with a equaro hi 
which rieoB above tho eill of the window over it. 
row of hcflda in the hollow moulding of the doory 
a fac-simile of a former composition, which had be- 
come entirely decayed, — and tho modern iron-work, 
by Potter, with which the door iteelf is ooTsredj da- 
eerve notiee. 

A narrow and lofty Norman arch opens &om 
aisle into tho transept. 

VIL The norlh aisle ie Decorated, of the same 
roeter as the south. In tlio third lay from the toi 
ifl the north porch, (§ rv.) ; and in the bay above it i« 
the monument of Diahop Booth, (died 1685,) tho con', 
stmctor of tho porch itself, Tho effigy lies under 
foliated arch with canopy. Tho Bishop, mitted and 
fiilly vested, holds the crozier (the head of which has 
been broken) wrapped with tho infula, or fiUot. Huoh 
colour remains on this monumont, which ia protoc 
by its original iron-work, bandod with shields 
heraldic ornaments. 

In this aislo, a stitinod-glasa window hy Wabeingtoit, 
with subjects from tho life of St. John the Baptist, has 
been inserted as a memorial of Canon CI'CTtdh and 
bis wifo. 
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Vill. Between the eastern piers of the central tower, 
but projecting from their bases mf)ro than 3 ft. toward 
the nave, is placed tho magnificent screen of wrought 
iron-work, painted and gilt, executed by Messrs. Skid- 
more of Coventry, from the designs of Mr. G. G. Scott. 
This is the second great work of the kind which has 
been produced in England. It is in many respects finer 
and more important than the screen at Lichfield ; but 
it is designed and constructed on precisely the same 
principles; and affords a complete vindication of the 
advantage and beauty of metal-work for the purpose 
to which it is here applied. Whilst the screen forms 
a suf&cient division between the nave and choir, its 
extreme lightness permits the use of both tower and 
transept for congregational purposes. 

The Hereford screen consists of five main arches, 

each subdivided by a slender shaft. The central arch, 

wider and higher than the rest, forms the entrance, 

and is surmounted by a lofty gable, on the summit of 

which is the cross. Panels of hollow tracery fill in the 

lower part of the arches on either side of the entrance, 

to the height of about four feet. The heads of the 

arches and the spandrels between them arc enriched 

with elaborate tracery, chiefly formed by flowers and 

leafage ; and the design of the cornice and cresting is 

of similar character. In the tympanum above the shaft 

which divides the arch of entrance is a figure of the 

Saviour, with hands outstretched in blessing. On either 

side, placed on brackets supported by the pillars of the 

main arch, are adoring angels, two in each group. 
W. c. a 




s figures of angels, holding inatrumenta of n 
aro placed on braoketa at tbo terminations of the screen, 
north and south. 

The screen ia wrought by hand throughout. It is 
mainly constructed of iron; but copper and braaa are 
largely used ; the first in the capitals, figures, and cor- 
nice; the Bccond in the ehafta of the smaller columns, 
and in parts of the larger. Coloured mosaics have also 
been employed. The variety of metals ia another source 
of coloir; but the hammered iron-work, forming the 
whole of the foliage, has been painted throughout. Nn 
colours have been used, however, but those of the 
oxydea of iron and copper — the metals employed 
in the work. The result is entb'cly successful. The 
beauty of the capitals of Icafoga, in which fine effects 
of light and shade are produced, and of the foliage and 
flowers in other parts of the ecreon, is very great; and 
every hand and line of ornament deaervea notice. The 
forms of both leafage and flowers arc to a certain ex- 
tent conventional, but may easily be recognised. The 
pasaion-llowcr especially has been much used, and with 
admirable effect. Oa tho whole it may safely be said 
that this acreen is tbo finest and most complete work 
of its class which haa been produced in recent times; 
nor would it be easy to mention any piece of ancient 
metal-work — at least of equal dimensions — which will 
bear comparison with it. 

Near the south-weat corner of the Bcroen is placed 
an eagle-lectern, deaigned by Cottingham and executed 
by Potlflr. Tho projecting branches, for liglits, ai 
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lal and pioturcsqao. The cost n{ tho loctorn was 
dafraycil liy the Hisses Rushout ; hut tho money was 
misaiiprijpriated, and it was evontually pRid for by 
suliscription in tho diocese. 

Tlie old pulpit, of the seventeenth century, now stands 
against tho north-west tower-pier; but will probably 
be replaced by one more worthy of tho cathedral, 

Thefourgreatarcheaof tho tower were in a condition 
of much danger when Dean Merewether commenced his 
restorations in 1S41. The piers, and the four arches 
resting on them, were Norman; hut owing to Bettlo- 
ments in the foundations of tho nave and tower, which 
had taken pla^e at a very early period, they hod been 
cased and otherwise repaired during the foui'toenth and 
fiftocnth centuries; and still later {probably during the 
epiaoopato of Bishop BiaaE, 1712 — 1721) the two smullcr 
arches of the tower (north aad south) wore filled with 
80-cftllcd "ox-eye masonry''," supported by two seg- 
uontal arcliea branching &om an octangular central 
oolomn ; whilst nearly all the smollor Nonunn arches in 
connection with tho tower-piors were closed with solid 
masonry, leaving only doorways. In spite of all that 
bod been, done, however. Professor Willis, in hie Report 
of 1841, pronoimced the masonry of tho groat arches, 
and nf the spandrel walla ahoTe, to bo "in such a state 
of ruin as to make an immodiate repair absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the towor." The piers 
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themsolves were !a a condition of less danger ; 

Cottiaglium, to whom the work was entrurted, proceeded 
to rcmoTo nil the udrlitions that had been miule to them 
Hiuce tbo N'lrman period, and, in effect, to rebuild them 
according to their original design. In this state thcj 
[■(TOain at prosoiit. The arches resting on them were at 
the Bomo time reconstructed, and the ox-eye masonry 
wliich filled those north and south was entirely re- 
morod. 

Before those restorations a vault of the fifteenth 
century rose immedintcly above the (freat arches, and 
concealed tho upper part of tho tower. This was 
romovcd. Tho whole of tho tower above the arches 
datcB from tbo bcKinning of the fourteenth contuiy; 
nnd the interior walU, which are now visiblo fi-om 
below, " aro of a very singular construction; twelve 
piers of compact masonry on each side, liesido angle 
piers, are carried up to tho height of 26 ft., and con- 
nected half-way up by a horizontal course of Htonc, in 
long pieces, and by an iron bur, which nina all round 
immediately under this bonding course. Upon these 
gigantic ttont grating', if I may bo allowed the ex- 
pression, the interior wall of tho tower rests ; and they 
also carry tho entire weiglit of the boll-chamber and bells. 
I believe tliis construction was entirely adopted for the 
sake of lightncBS'." This part of tbo tower, which 
has no decorative character, was not originally intended 
to be soon from bdow ; and the fifteenth- century vault- 
ing had replaced an earlier wooden ceiling. It is now 
Willli'ii Itcport on Hertford Ctliednil, p. 20. 



oompletely open, and tho flat wooden floor of the bell- 
chamber above it is coloured in blue and gold. From 
this floor depends a superb corona of iivTought iron, by 
8kidmore — a worthy companion of the great choir- 
scrccn, and coloured in the same manner. 

TTC- Tho peculiar darkness of tho choir has already 
been mentioned. It results mainly (as will bo seen 
from the Plan) from the arrangement of tho transepts, 
which prevents the admission of light to the choir ex- 
cept from its clerestory. 

The choir and sacrarium, as at present formed, con- 
sist of only three bays, eastward of the screen. (The 
Norman choir extended no doubt to the western arch 
of the tower, if not into the flirst bay of tho nave.) As 
far as the top of the triforium, the choir is Norman : 
the clerestory and vaulting are Uarly English^ and date, 
apparently, from the middle of the thirteenth century. 
No record of their construction has been preserved. 

The main wches of the choir are of three orders, and 
spring from massive composite piers, with broad, square 
bases. The capitals of the semi-detached shafts are en- 
riched with leafage and grotesque heads. The triforium^ 
in each bay, consists of one wide Norman arch circum- 
scribing two smaller, divided by a central shaft, and 
springing on either side from two massive semicircular 
piers, with small capitals. Both outer and inner arches 
spring from these piers. The capitals of the central 
shafts have square abaci, and are enriched. The tym- 
pana of the outer arches are covered with scallop, leaf, 
and billet-ornament. At the base of the triforium runs 
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a eqnare Etringconnic, enriclicd with minute comng, 
The lozenge oniAmant premila round the main arclios 
of the choir, aa docs the >igzng rotmd those of the 
nave. 

Broa4 eqnaro piLtBtcrs, with scmi-dctachod Bhafte at 
their angica, fiU the spaces between the piers. They 
termiuato at the spring of the triforiiim arches in 
doable triangular heiidings, with orooketed sides, and 
linials of Icafagi^ These headings are Earlj English, 
of the same date as the clerestory and vaulting ; and 
between each jiair rises a group of eo-called vaulting- 
shafts, with capitals of leafage, terminating at the base 
of the clerestory; and connected {under the actual 
base of the clerestory) by a band of open flowers. 
The clercstoni consists of ouo lofty pointed arch in 
each bay, divided by a central shaft; on either side 
is a smaller trcfoiled arch. The windows, of two 
lights, with a qnatrefoil in the heading, are placed 
at the bnck of the wall-passage, and form in effect a 
double plane witli the large inner arches. They are 
tilled on each side with inditTerent stained glass. The 
choir vaulllng is [d&in quadripartite, with bosses of 
leafage at the intorsections. 

X. Before 18-11, the east end of the choir was 
covered with an oaken screen, erected by Bishop Bieee 
in 1717; and above it was a Perpendicular window 
filled with a copy ia stained glass of Wkbt'b picture of 
the Last Supper. Tie removal of the screen disclosed 
the great Normnn arch of five orders, within which 
w pEiiecd. Above this aivh is a small 



IDrwfci wen reported m bsfisg occorred at Ml 
tomb, nd the Kcoad dundi here wu dedicated to 
StEthdbert. 

Hie 'TCT}- good IsKB of Biihop Tbiuxck (died 1360) 
ia placed on ihe ebaiic«I fioor. The gracefol anange- 
mratt of the vestmentB — wlucb do sot include the tonic 
— Mid the snJiitectaral design of the canopy deserve 
speoal notice. The greater part of the inscription has 
been lost'. 

Against the easternmost pier on the soath side of 
the choir is a smaU figure on a bracket, which pos- 
eibl}' represents St. Ethelbert. It was found about the 
year 1700, bnried at the entrance of the Lody-chapel, 
(where it is said to have been concealed during the 
eiege of 1645,) and was replaced in what is believed 
to have been its original position. The figure wears 
a coronet tenninatjng in leaves. The strings of the 
long mantle are crossed on the breaat. fliTiatever the 
hands oQce held haa been destroyed. The fignie is 
certainly not earlier thiu the first half of the four- 
teenth century. 

On the norfA side of the choir, in the easternmost 
buy, is the effigy of Bishop STAtrBEar, (died 1474,) 
whose chantry opens from the aisle opposite ; (§ xtr.) 
The Bishop wears the alb, stole, and chasuble, the 
flowing ornament on which should be noticed. It 
ehould here be mentioned that Wyatt, following the 
same destructive course as at Salisbury, removed many 
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monuments in tho catbcdral from their original posi- 
tions; thereby rendering oven their identification a 
matter of some difficulty. 

In the next bay is the effigy of a bishop, folly 
Tested, holding the model of a tower. This is assigned 
to Bishop Giles de Bbuoe, (died 1215); and Godwin (De 
Prcesulibus) conjectured that the model indicated this 
bishop as having been the builder of the central tower — 
a coi\jecture which has been assumed as a certainty by 
^yery succeeding writer. But whatever architectural 
work Bishop Giles may have done, the tower, as was 
pointed out by Professor Willis, is nearly a century 
later. His effigy is one of ten which were erected 
during the Decorated x>eriod as memorials of earlier 
bishops, and which are now scattered in different parts 
of the cathedral. (In the same manner, many effigies 
of earlier bishops were sculptured at Wells (see that 
Cathedral) in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
and ore all of Early English character.) 

In the same bay is the monument of Bishop Bennett, 
(died 1617). He wears tho rochet, and a close black 
cap, and rests his feet on a lion ; on unusual instance 
of the retention of an earlier form. The Bishop was 
buried on this spot. 

The atalU of the choir range up to tliis bay. They are 
Decorated, and very good. The small heads and orna- 
ments of the shafts which support the projecting cano- 
pies should especially be noticed. The misereres are 
interesting, but of no special excellence. Two on the 
south side represent a cook throwing a platter at an 



intniiler, and a pair of nrcatlen with ropes ttbmd tlietr 
nccfct. The nhole of thia andent work haa been csr&- 
folly cte&ned, and restored nhece necesauy, nnda tbe 
directjon of Mr. Scott. Tlie new emrriiig, which u 
reej fine, and well worthj' of its companioaBhip with 
ftmrteenth-centnry wood-wotk, ia entiiely hjr Ueesra. 
Rnddle and Thompson of Peterboroitgli. Bobk of the 
new mi6eTere8, &nd the elftborately cured ends oi 
heads, sixteen in nnmber, deserre carefiil attenticDi. 
The panel-work in front of the stalls is an exact repro- 
daction of that before the episcopal throne. 

The floor of the whole choir has been laid with tOee, 
manofactnred (as are those thronghoot the ehnrch with 
the exception of the nare) by Godwin of Ln^wardine. 
The parement of tbs aacrarinm is especially rich and 
elaborate. 

Tho organ (by Renatos Harris, bnt remodelled and 
rcconstracted by Davieon under the directioo of 
Frederick Onscley) is placed within the fiiet uchi 
on the eonth side of the choir. 

XI. Throngh the north arch of the tower we 
into the iiortA b-mu^t, [Plate III.] ; one of the finest 
and most interesting parts of the cbnrcb, which fortu- 
natoly remained nntonched natil the cathedral vas 
placed aoder the care of Sir G. G. Scott, by whom this 
ttauBcpt has been csrefally restored. It has been 
satisfactorily proTed that the bntldur was Bishop Pftkr 
B'AogcABLAMOS (1240 — 1268). Thomas Cantilnpe, the 
gront mint of Hereford, died in 1282. This Bishop 
wui at first buried in the Lody-chapel, bat 
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to this transopt in 1287. The miracles reported at 
his tomb had already brought large sums to tho 
Chnrch; and the rebuilding of the transept must' of 
course have been completed before the removal of his 
body in 1287. 

The Norman arches opening to the aisles of nave and 
choir resemble those which correspond to them on the 
south side of the church. The transept beyond them 
was, as we have seen, entirely rebuilt, and is one of 
the most remarkable examples of the period remaining 
in England* The unusual form of its arches, and its 
pure, lofty windows, are sufficiently impressive now ; 
but their effect must have been wonderfully increased 
when the windows were filled with glass displaying 
the history and miracles of the sainted Bishop, and 
when the shrine itself was standing on its pedestal 
within the eastern aisle, rich with the gold and jewels 
offered by the numerous pilgrims who knelt daily 
before it. 

The west side of the transept (which is of two bays 
beyond the aisle passage) is entirely filled by two very 
lofty windows, of three lights each. The heads of the 
narrow lights are sharply pointed; and the tracery 
above is formed by three circles enclosing trefoils. 
These windows are set back within triangular-headed 
arches. On the rwrth side is a double window of the 
same character, divided by a group of banded shafts. 
The triple lights on either side of these shafts, and 
the foiled circles above them, precisely resemble the 
windows on the west side of the transept. The central 
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traceiy of the window iB fonned by b foiled ciicle, 
with a larger circle, enclosing a sexfoil, above it. The 
whole window ia set back within a eegmental pointed 
arch, with handed shafts at the angles of the jambs. 
(See Appendix, note 2.) The eastern aisle of the 
transept is divided into two hays by a clustered pier, 
the shafts aurroimding which are alternately of sand- 
stone and dark marble. Their capitals are em-iched 
with foliage, and small knota of foliage are placed 
between the bases. The main arches are sharply 
pointed, and have many plain monldings, with one 
bond of dog-tooth ornament, highly detached. The 
trifonum above (which eitends beyond the actual tran- 
sept, over the Norman arch opening to the choir-aisle) 
is especially striking. In each bay are two sharply 
pointed arches, each subdivided into throe lesser arches, 
with foiled headings ; and with three open quatrcfoils 
as tracery above. The main arch is surrounded by a 
row of dog-tooth. The large spandril spaces between 
the arches are entirely covered with a diaper of leaf- 
ornament, in low relief. The clereatorij windows are 
octofoila, set far back within pointed arches. On the 
eitorior, the form of the window openings is triangulni', 
liko those of the trifurinm at Westminster and thoaa 
in the clerestory of the nave at Lichfield. On the 
interior, the sills of the windows slope forward with 
overlapping courses of stone, to tho stringcourse at 
the top of the triforium. The sills of the great 
windows in the transept are funned in a similar 
manner, with overlapping courses of stoi 
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The shafts at tlio angles of all tho windows aro 
ringed, and the triangular arches, throughout tho tran- 
sept, are sl'g^itly stilted. Such arches are by no means 
common* They occur, however, in the clerestory on 
the south side of tho navo in Worcester Cathedral, but 
of later date than this transept, which was possibly 
imitated by the Worcester architect. 

This transept has been carefully and truly " restored," 
under the direction of Sir G. G. Scott. The stone- 
work has been freed from whitewash and cleaned ; 
and the plain quadripartite vaulting has been touched 
with colour, and the bosses gilt, with excellent effect. 
The vaulting springs from clustered shafts, the corbels 
supporting which, on tho east side, are beautiful and 
singular, and resemble bunches of reeds, terminating 
in a small open flower. The small heads below these 
corbels, at the intersection of tho main arches, should 
also be noticed* 

The transept has been laid with red and green tiles 
in panels, the divisions being marked in grey sand- 
stone. 

XIL The eastern aisle is lighted by three very beau- 
tiful windows, each of three lights, with three quatre- 
foils in the tracery. They are set back within wider 
arches, as is tho case with tho windows in the main 
transept. (See Appendix, note 2.) In this aisle, in a 
line with the central pier, is the pedestal of the Canti- 
lujpe Shrine, [Plato IV.] (For a sketch of the life of 
St. Thomas Cantilupo, the last Englishman canonized 
before the Beformation, see Ft. II.) Bishop Cantilupo 
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died on hia way to Rome, at Cirita Teechio, Aug. 23, 
1282, Hia romamB were divided. A portion was 
interred near Orvicto ; tlie heart was brought to Asli- 
ridgo in BiiddnghoniBiiire ; and the bones were brought 
to hiB own cathedral at Hereford, where they were 
deposited in the Lady-chopeU The reputation of 
Biehop Cantilupe had been great during hia life, 
Numeroua mircdea were recorded aa having taken 
place at his tomb, which booq became one of the most 
frequented placea of pngrimage in the west of Eng- 
land ; and in 12SG (April 6) his remains were trans- 
lated to a more stately resting-placo in this transept, 
which had not long been rebuilt. The King, Edward II., 
was present at tho translation. Bishop Cantilupo was i 
not canonized until 1330'; but the podcatol of his 
Rhrino, which alone now cxiete, is (with the exception 
of tho wcsteiii end, which sccma to be at least thirty 
years later) of the date of his translation. 

This is a long parallelogram, narrowing toward ths 
lower end, and is entirely of Poibeck marble. It haa 
two divisionB ; the lower closed, lite an altar-tomb, the 
npx>er a Sat cunopy, supported on small open arches. 
Upon this rested the octual shrine, confaining tho relics 
of tho saint, Cantilupe was Provincial Grand Master 
of the Knights Templars in England ; and round the 
lower division of tho pedestal are fifteen figures of 
Templars in various attitudcB, placed in tho rocessca 
of a foliated arcade. All are fully armed, in chain- 
mail, with surwjiit, shield, and sword. All are 
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seated, and tread on various monsters, among which 
are dragons, and swine muzzled. The spandrels in 
this arcade, and the spandrels between the arches in 
the upper division, are filled with leafage of the most 
beautiful and varied character. It is the leafage of 
the first Decorated period, retaining some of the stiff 
arrangement of the Early English, but directly copied 
from nature. In the lower spandrels it is arranged in 
sprays ; in the upper it is often laid in rows of leaves, 
among which occur oak, maple, and trefoil. The whole 
of this work will repay the most careful examination. 
(It should be compared with the foliage of the capitals 
of the shafts surrounding the central pier of the aisle, 
which is far more stiflP and conventional.) On the top 
of the lower division of the pedestal was a brass of the 
Bishop, of which the matrix alone remains. 

The position of the shrine in this transept may be 
compared with that of St. Frideswide at Oxford, and 
with that of St. Richard de la Wych at Chichester. 
All had an altar immediately adjoining the shrine, 
which was dedicated to the saint, and at which the 
offerings of pilgrims were made. In these cases, how- 
ever, the usual position of a great shrine — at the back 
of the high altar— was, for some special reason, departed 
from. At Hereford, this position of highest honour was 
probably occupied by the shrine of St. Ethelbert ; and 
the shrine of St. Thomas Cantilupe must have taken an 
inferior place, had it been fixed near that. This was 
avoided by the dedication of the entire transept to the 
sainted Bishop. In the same manner, the south transept 
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at Chioliester seema to havo been occupied by the Bhrine 
if St. Eichard du la Wych ; in whose honour the great 
Bouth winiJow was probably insortod. 

On a bracket agaiaat the wiiU adjoining the shrine is 
a buBt of Bishop Field, (died 1636). On the floor is 
a slab with effigy of Joeh D'AcaniBLASCA., Dean of 
Hereford, (died 1320). He waa the nephew of Bishop 
d'Acquahlanca, whose monument (eee post) is close 
by, Uoder the north window of the aisle is a stone 
coffin, found under the centre of the north arch of the 
tower, during the restoration of the piers. It may be 
tho coffin of Bishop Jons be BftEiox, (died 1275), 

Under tho great north window of the transept ia 
a richly canopied tomb with effigy of Bishop Thomas 
Chaeltdn, (died 1369). This effigy was not diBturbed 
by Wyatt, and remains in its original position. "West 
of this monument is the effigy of Bishop Westfauito, 
(died 1602). The canopy was destroyed by Wyatt. 
This is the bishop who ia said bo rarely to have smiled 
after his conaeeration to tho episcopate ; (see Pt. II.) 

In the pavement adjoining the choir-aisle, a very 
good small brass has been inserted for John Phtuts, 
(died 1708, aged 32,) whose family were natives of 
Herefordshire, although the poet himself was bom at 
Bampton in Oxfordshire, of which place his father waa 
rector. His principal work, however, " Cider," belongs 
essentially to Herefordshire. A monument to Philips 
was placed in Westminster Abbey by Lord Chancellor 
Haroourt, and bears an inscription written by Bishop 
Atterbury, 
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Xtll. The noTlh ckoir-aieh is ontered through the 
originiLl Norman arch ; which (together with that open- 
ing&om the navo-aialo) was cleared by Ur. Cottiiigham 
from the Kiaeonry with which it had been nearly closed, 
in order to strengthen the tower piors. Between tiiia 
aialo ond the eaBtom aislo of the traneopt is the very 
boantiful monument of Bishop d'Aoquablanoa, (1230 — 
1208). [Plato v.] The effigy lies under a canopy eap- 
ported by light shafts of Purbeok raorblo. The gables 
of the canopy are crowned with floriated crosses, the 
central cross bearing a figure of the crucified Saviour. 
The monument may be compared with that of Bishop 
Bridport at Salisbury, (died 12C2,) which is, however, 
far richer and more elaborate. The tomb of Bishop 
d'Acqnablanca was originally richly coloured; and an 
attempt at restoration was made by an amateur in 18C1. 
It woa soon, however, discontinued,— not unwisely, as 
the oommoneomcnt remains to prove. 

The Norman piers of the choir and the monuments 
described in § x. should bo noticed from tho aisle, the 
pavement of which has been laid in square panels of 
red and green tiles, with a border of grey stone. In 
tho north wall of the aisle is a series of arched recesses, 
of Decorated character, with tho open-flower ornament 
in the mouldings, episcopal beads at the crown of the 
arches, and heads of ecclo»iastics at the intersectioua. 
In the first of thcso receasoa oast of the transept, is an 
offigy assigned to Uisbop Geoffbt db Ci.ivE,(diod 1120). 
This ifl one of tho series of Decoi-atod efBgies already 
noticed, (§ x.) Beyond this rocuss a door opens to 
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the toirct staircase leading to the Archive Boom And 
Chapter Library, (se« § xxm.,) above the north tran- 
sept The effigy in the nest recesa (also Fcrpcndicolttr) 
is given to Bishop HcoHDEMiPiMOHE, (died 1219). The 
windoiv above is filled with stained glass, by Clayton and 
Bell, Bs a memorial of Joeu' Hunt, organist, died 1843, 
and his nephew James, " who died of grief three dayi I 
after his ancle;" as appears irom an inscription on a i 
small brass plate at the side of the vcitidow. Beyond 
the entrance to Bishop Stanbery's chapel is an aroh j 
open to the chapel itself, under which is a Perpen- 
dicular effigy assigned to Bishop HicKiEn, [called ] 
"deCapelhi.")died 1127. 

XIV. Si'ahop Stanierg'r CAaniryCHSa— I474)[Plate I 
VI.] is ti good example of rich late Perpendicular. It it * 
16 ft. by 8 ft. ; with two windows on the north side, 
(filled with stained glass, which forms part of the Mn»- 
grave memorial ; see poit,) and on the eouth the e 
trance, and the arch with effigy already mentioned. 
The west end is ooTered with tracery and shields in 
panels ; and the east lias shields with emblems above the 
place of the altar. The ceiling is richly groinod. The 
grotesque capitals at the angles of the chapel shonld ' 
be remarked; as should the shields with emblems of 
St. Matthias, St. Thomas, and St. Bartholomew, over 
the arch on the soulh side. Other shields bear the 
arms of the see and of tie deanery, with those assigned 
to St. Ethelbert, and to Leofric of Mercia. , 

Bishop Stanbery's monument (§ 3.) is on the wall 
of the choir immediately opposite his ehantry. On the 



panels toward the aisle ore figures of saints, and angcle 
bearing ebiolds. In the wall of tho nislo above the 
chantry, which is only 11 ft. in height, is a Docoratod 
window filled witli stninod glnas aa a memorial of 
the late Dr. Mdsokavb, ArchbiBhop of York ; who, as 
Bishop of Hereford, was among the first to set on 
foot tho restoration of hia catliedral. The glass, wliieh 
is by WARRiNaroN, oxliibits the principal events in 
the life of St. Paul. Tho subjects are continnod in 
tho witidtiws of the chantry, which form part of tho 
memorial. 

XV. The northeast tranaept opens immediately 
beyond Bishop 8tanbei7's ctantry. Tho roain cha- 
racter of this lesser, or eastern tiansept, is at present 
early Decorated, (geometrical); but it retains traces 
of tho original Norinan ground-plan. Tho Norman 
cathedral, like most great churchos in England of that 
period, seems to have temiiDatod in a triple apse, of 
which tho arrangement may have resembled the eastern 
apses of Norwich and Gloucester, (see those Cathedrals). 
Portions of the central apse remftin in tho walls of the 
vestibule to the Lady-chapel; and parts of the apses 
which opened from the choir-aisles have been retained 
in tho existing transept. Those ai-e all of transitional 
Norman chamctci'; and ara considerably later than 
the Norman choir or nave. 

Extensive alterations bad been made in this part of 
the Norman cathedral before tha groat north transept 
was rebuilt. The Lady-ehapel, dating from the early 
part of the thirteenth century, was the first addition: 
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and its building must have followed very closely on 
the completion of the Norman retro-choir with its 
apses, the side walls of which wcro retained in the 
vestibnle of the Lody-chajicl. The sonth-eftst trnusept 
was also altered in the E. Eiig< period ; and possibly 
that opposite. CuusiiSerahly later, (at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century), after the completion of the 
great north transept, tLe eristing eastern transept wu 
constructed. It is muth to be regretted that none fd 
these works have any recorded ditte. 

A peculiar character is given to this transept by an 
octagonal pior, which rises in the centre, and assietB in 
carrying the vaulting. The vaulting is quadripartite, 
vrith very good bosBcu of leafage. The windows are 
early Doc. In tlie west wall of the transept are Bome 
Norman arches, which belonged to the original apoe. 

The transept has bocn restorod under the direction 
of Sir G. Q. SooTT. The tiles of the pavement are 
laid in panels, in whi«h red and yellow arc the pro- 
vailing colours. In oae of the panels is a good modem 
brass for members of the Tibet family. 

Under the nnrth-east window is a monument which 
has been assigned to Bishop Godwin, (died 1633) ; but 
which is in reality much earlier. Under tho adjoining 
window, west, is the canopied tomb of Bishop Swnf- 
piBLD, (1283—1317). Tho episcopal ciEgy has long 
disappeared, and that which is now seen on tho tomb 
is the effigy of some imlmown lay person, dug up in 
the cloisters. The arched canopy has the ball-flower in 
its mouldings ; and at tho hock of the recess is a much 
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mutilated Bcnlpture of tbe Cruciftxiun, sarTouDded by 
vine-leaves and t«ndriLs. The work reaemblea the 
leafage of the CuntUupe Shrine, and is possibly by thti 
same hand. In a. recess decorated with the biill-flawtrr 
DDder the arch o]H!ning to the vestibule of the Lady- 
chapel, is the effigy of an unknown lady, (tonrleenlb 
century,) dug up outside the church during the restora' 
tions. Against the walla of the transept are ranged 
some coffi.n slabs, with floriated and enriched crosses, 
found at difftmnt times and in vaiious parts of tiw 
cathedral. One of these {cima 1250?) is given in 
PIat« VII. (For other monuments, see Ai-f,, note 3.) 

XVI. From the transept we pass into the ambalatori/, 
or Tftro-ehoir, nt ihe back of the altar. This is tran- 
sitional Norman, and its two bays ore divided by a 
pointed arch, which springs from circular shafts, ut 
ihe back of the altar and at the cutrancc to the vesti- 
bule of tbe Lady-chapel. The ribs of the quadripartite 
vaulting ore enriched with chcvrou and diamond mould- 
ings of late character. The arches at tho back of the 
choir-Bcreen were decorated (see § s.) by Mr. CctUng- 
ham. On tho base of the central shaft is an inscription 
recording the erection of the screen as a memorial of 
the late Jos£i>a fiuLEC, Esq. ; (see § s. j 

Tbe existing aiTangement seems to indicate (although 
this has not been directly proved) tbat tbe Norman 
ground-plan, like that of Norwich, comprised on ambu- 
latory or "procession-pBth," paasing round at the bock 
of the high altar, and giving access to the ccatrkl and 
tide apses, which opened from it. 
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XVII. The wallR of this centnl apae ue n 
to the venlibuU Ui the Lady-chspeL They ue pieroed 
north aad south with tranBitional Norman window 
ojfcnings ; pointed arches, with massiTe tnonldinga, one 
.if which, an enricbed diamond, mns rontid the Bofiete, 
iind is carried on the capitals of triple Bide shafts. The 




foliage of tho capitals is of completely Early English 
iiharaotor. Thefic windows (tho glass in which, as is 
iriilicatod by their I'cbattid jambs, was filed in wooden 
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On the floor is the rerj fine trtm of Bic^ard Dda- 
mare (4435) and his wife- Isabella. Tbeie b alM lira« 
the irou of a priest in cope, eirea 1450. 

XV 111. Ad ascent of five steps (rendered necesBaiy 
by the height of the crypt below ; see § xxn.) leads to 
the Lady-ekayd, [Plate Till.]; very rich Early Eng- 
lish, and dating from the firet half of the thirteenth 
oentory, (ci'rc. 1220). It u 45 ft. by 24, and conasts 
of three baya, in each of vhich, on either side, (ex- 
cept where the boy on the south side is filled by the 
Aodley Chantry,) are two large windows. When Pro- 
ffeesor Willis made hie report in 1B41, the eaetem gable 
of this chapel (then nsed as the Chapter Library) was 
in a state of "ruinouH disintegratioa ;" and one of the 
first works entmsted to Mr. Cottingham wns tlie re- 
building of this eastern end. The pavement of the 
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Lody-chapel, and other restorations, have huppily beer 

completed under the direction of Mr. G. O. Scott. 

At the east end are five narrow lancets, set back 
within arches resting on clustj3red shafts, aad much 
enriched with the dog-tooth omaraent. The wall above 
theso windows is pierced with five foiled openings ; of 
which the three central aro oval, the exterior on either 
side circular. The windows have been filled with 
Btamed glass designed by Coltingham and executed 
by OiBBS, as a meniimal to the lute Dean MEOEWEraEK, 
— to whom the cathedral is so greatly indebted, — wlu) 
is interred at the north-eoat angle of the chapel. The 
subjects commence uith the early life of the Virgin, 
and proceed through that of our Lord, terminating with 
the supper in the house of Mary and Martha. The 
glass is good, but Buffers from the wont of whjte and 
neutral tints. 

A block marble slab, with a brass plate by Hardman, 
has been placed oyer the grave of Dcuii Metewether. 
The inscription bears fccord that "to the restoration 
of this cathedral he doTol^d the unwearied energies of 
his life till its close «i the 4th of April, 1850." 

The Tery rich clustered shalts and arches of the sidtj 
windows should be especially noticed. The capitals of 
the shafts are of Em'ly English leai'uge ; and there 
are small heads at the inLersections and Ciowns of the 
arches, A circle enclosing a quatrefoil pierces the wall 
above these windows. The vaulting is plain quadri- 
partite, and springs from shafts which descend upon 
a base raided slightly ubuve the pavement- 




The modem pavement of the LaJy-chapcl is laid 
with red and green tiles, in largo equaro panda. The 
whole design is broad and good in outline ; and is 
somewhat richer at the altar end, which is raised on 
one step. The aonibry and doable piscina on the south 
Bide of the altar are reprodnctions of the originals, 
which were in a state of ostremo decay. Of the two 
Htainod windows on tho south side, the most eastern (of 
late fourtoentb-ccntiU'y character) was removed &om 
8t Peter's Church in Hereford, end was given to 
the cathedral by the late E. B. Phillipps, Esq. The 
window below is filled with ancient glass. (For the 
rest, see AppKNnix, note 4.) 

In the central bay on the north side of the chapel ia 
a very lino rcTpendiculor monumental recess, within 
which is laid the cfBgy (much earlier than the recess) 
of Sir Peter de Grandison. The recess itself has an 
upper stage or cauo^iy, with open tabernacle-work, in 
tho arches of which figures have been placed, none of 
which originally belonged to it, with tho exception of 
tho two central ones, now headless, representing the 
Saviour and the BloEscd Virgin. The figures on oitlicr 
aide wore found imhcdded in a mass of mortar behind 
the oaken choir-screen, OQ its removal by Mr. Cotting- 
ham. They represent St. John the Bajitist, St. Thomas 
Oantilnpe, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, — the latter 
distinguished by tho pall and the patriarchal cross, — 
the fourth figure is uncertain. 

The cISgy placed in this recess hoa generally been 
assigned to Humphrey de Bohan, Earl of Hereford, 
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lemp. Edward III. Ho wns not howerer interred in 
this cathedral ; and although tlio efBgy is certainly of 
that date, it probably repreBents Bome lees distingniBhed 
member of that great family. Tho fcatiircB, uninjured, 
ore fine. The chain-mal], the fringed poleyss at tho 
knees, the sarcoat, and all the detoJle, ehotilil 1>e uoticedi 
The dog at tho feet turns upward, licking his paw. 

The monmncnt, with efGgy, in the most costem bay 
on this side, is that of Joanna de Bonun, Countess of 
Hereford, (collod Joanna de KUpeck, from her castle 
there,) (died 1327). It h&s been painted in accordance 
with the remains of colonr on its several portions ; but 
with very indifferent success. Tho effigy is a good ex- 
amplo of costume. Mnle nnd female heads project at 
tho angles of the canopy : and the border of the Blab on 
which tho efEgy rests has araall human heads nnd roses 
with their leaves, alternately. The will of tho Countess 
bequeaths a cimsiderahle ostato to the cathedral. 

XLX. In the central bay on the eouth sido is tho 
Aitdley Cliapel or Chantry, [Plato IX.,] constructed by 
Bishop Edmcnd Audlky, (1492 — 1502,) beforo Ms 
translation to Saliebury in tho latter year. The chantry 
here was no doubt intended for the place of his own 
interment; but during his episcopate at Salisbury 
(1602— 1524) he built a second chantry in the choir 
of that cathodral, (see Handbook for SiLiSECBT,) within 
which he was buried. 

The Audloy Chapel at Hereford ia of two stages, 
BccesB to the upper being afforded by a circular Btair- 
case at the south-west angle. The lower story is sepa- 
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rated £rom tbe Ladj-cbapel b^ a lofi; stooe Bcrecn witfa 
pierced panels. Figures of Boints and of rcligioos per- 
eonB aio represented on this ecieea, ttliicli hfts been 
restored and painted. Tbe iron-work on the door 
opening to the 8t4Mrcase is excellent as an euunpLe, 
and ebould bo noticed. The lock bears the Bieliop's 
initials, 

Tbe cbapel is five-dded, and is lifted hj two wio' 
dowa. There is a tbird window, opening tbrongb the 
screen into tbo Lndy-cbapel. Tbe vaulted ceiling shews 
tbe remains of rich colour ; and at the coat end, oTer 
tbe place of tbe altar, are tracee of a large painting 
with trees and figores. Tbe upper story bos five win- 
dows, in which are eomo good remains of the original 
glass. On the central bc.ss of the groining is the Virgin, 
crowned, and surrounded by an anreolo of rays. Tbe 
arms of the Deanery, (Azure, five bends or.) and those 
of Bishop Audlej, appear on other parte of the ceiling, 
with a shield benriug the initials (R, I.) of some nn- 
known persoa Tbe top of the screen forms a parapet, 
diriding this etory from the Lady-chapel. There are 
no traces of an altar hero ; and the upper story of this 
chantry probably served— like those of the chantries 
of Abbots Farley and Houley at Gloucester, (see that 
Cathedral,) whiuh are oIkd attiicbed to tbe Lady-chapel, 
and are conBtructed on a similar plan — as an oratory. 

XX. The guatlircagt Iramept resembles that opposite, 
but it was perhaps altered at a somewhat later date. 
The foundations prove that an E. Eng. transept existed 
before the present one. Its details are not so good 
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as those of tho nortli-eiist transept ; and the window 1 
tracery is of almost flamboyant uLaracter. 

Under tbe wall dividing the Tostibale of the Lady- 
chapel from this traneepfc is tho monument, with effigy, 
of Bishop Lewib Charlton, (died IStitl). Above it is 
that of Bishop Coke, (died 1646). In a siiuare receES, 
in tho cost wall, is tho fine bust of a Mr. Jaiieb Thomas, 
who is buried near this plaoe; and under it the bi-aea 
of Sir RiOHAED Delabere, (1514,) and two wives. In 
the recess, with the bust, are placed some carved 
Norman capitals, of early character. Under the south 
wall of the transept are raonnments for Bishop LiND- 
BBLi, (died 1634,) and Dean Harvbt, (died 1500); 
neither of any groat interest. Some fragments of 
biaescs are attached to the walls of this transept, but 
are of little importance. Tho north-oast window has 
been filled with stained glass by Wauiiinqton, at the 
sole expense of Lord Sayo and Selo, as a memorial of 
Bishop HoNTiNCFOHD, (1815 — 1834). Tho subjects are 
from tho life of St. Peter. (For other monuments, see 
Appendis, note 5.) 

XXL In the sonth wall of tbe sottth choir-ahle are 
funr arched recesses, of the same date and character 
(Decorated) as those in the aisle opposite. They con- 
tain four Decorated effigies ; assigned (beginning from 
tho east) to Bishop William ne Verb, (died 1199); 
Bishop IIdoh Fouot, (died 1234); Bishop Robert nss 
Betun, (died 1148); and Bishop EiinEUT db Meltin, 
(died 1167). On the floor is the fine brass of Dean 
EcyUKD FRowsBToniiE, (died 1529,) in a richly diapered 
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cojte. Among the figures iu th<! omopy on 
St. Etliolhort mill of St. Thomas Cantilnpe. 

ButwiHin tlio two easternmost piers of the choir is 
tho monument, with oBigy, of Bishop Uatbw, (1504 — 
IGIC; ECU Pt. U.) The cl»bonitG canopy has been 
i-ostorod.Bufaras any authority remained for tho details. 
Tho panols in front of tho monument aro filled with 
figDTOB of saints. Tho effigy, fully vested, and weftr- 
iug a richly jowoUod mitre, should b<^ ospeoutUy 
noticed. {800 AppKson, note 6.) Under on arch 
opening to tho ehoir, in the next bay, is a Decorated 
offigy assignod to Bishop de Losi?>'oi, (died 1096), 
AboTo it is a fragment of good woodon screou-work, 
of Decorated character. 

A door in the westornmoat bny of this aislo opens to 
two plain Norman rooms, now used as TestrioB. In 
the Porpondicular period an. " oastom chamber" of two 
atones waa added to this Norman building, and served 
as tho treasury of tho cathodrah 

XXH. The groat Kouth traiiicpt rotains much of its 
Norman work, but was much altered during tho Per- 
pendicular period. Tho east wall is entirely Norman, 
and is covorod with five ranges of orcados, all of which 
are blank cteopt thuso at tho levels of tho trjforinm 
and clcrostory, which open to a wall-pnssage. Tho 
transept is only lighted on this side by two Norman 
windows in tho elercetory. A largo Normau arch, in- 
cluding two smaller, all much enriched, occupies tho 
triforiiun spoeo above the arch opening to tho choir- 
aislo ; and pcvlutps indicates that tho Norman tiifuriuiu 
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of tlio ehoir extended backwards over the choir-aide* 
beibre the aiteratioa of the latter at the end of the 
thirteenth century. The Norman work in the west 
wall of tho tran»ept has been cut into and through by 
Perpendicular windows, one of which ia large. The 
■outh wall ia filled by a large Perpendicular window, 
with Perpendicular panelling round and below it 
Brackets for figures remain in the wall on either side 
of the window. The Heme vaulting of the roof ii 
Perpendicular. 

Toward tho Bouth-east angle of the tansept U an 
altar-tomb, with effigies in alabaster, for Sir Ai.bx- 
iNDEE Dektok, and his wife Anne, daughter of 
Richard Wilson, of Sugwas, who died, together with 
her infant, (represented as a "chryflome" child,) in 
1566, and was buried here. Her husband woa interred 
in the beautiful church at Hillesden, in Buckingham- 
ehire, where he died ten years later. The monument, 
which has been coloured, is of unusually good dedgn 
for its period. The knight wears n chain of two row*, 
and holds a cross (almost concealed) between his hands, 
which, like those of his wife, are raised in prayer'. 
Under the soulh window is tho monument, with eifigy, 
of Bishop Jobs Tkbvenant, (1389 — 1404,) who is sud 
to bare made the Perpendicular alteriitions ia thji 
transept, whith have been already deBoribid. 

XXIII. A staircase in the north choir-aisle leads, a 

' The Denton* were prog^nitoni of Hie Cokes, r 
Lticester. Mr. Colic, aftcrwRrds Kiirl of Leicester, 
pntucuor of Hillosdtn, bclmiguig til (Lis familj-. 
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lias been alreadjr mentioned, to the Archive Boom and 
Chapter Library, above tbe great north transept. This 
room has been thoroughly restored by Mr. 0. G. Scott. 
The Library contains aboat 2,000 volnines, many of 
great rarity and interest. Nearly all are chained to Ae 
shelves ; and the general appearance of the carefnlly 
guarded trensures is sufficiently curious. [Plate X,] 
Among the most remarkable printed books are — A series 
of Bibles, ranging from 1480 to 1690; Higden's Pohj- 
ehroniem, by Caxton, 1495; Caxton's Zegenda Aurea, 
1483; and Lyndewodc Super Conttitutionet ProvifieiaUe, 
1475. Of the MSS., by far the most interesting is an 
a&cdcnt Antiphonarium containing the old " Hereford 
Use." This " seta forth not only the services of par- 
ticular days, the chants to be used and the lectures to 
be read, but contains a treatise on music and an ample 
calendar, in which are noted the obits of the hene- 
faotors and bishops of the church ; and by which, with 
tlie aid of tbo Dominical letter, we are enabled t« 
BBsign to the volume the date of 1265 '." It was pur- 
chased at a hook-slall in Drury-lane about the year 
1820; and redeemed by the Dean and Chapter, who 
restored it to its original and legitimate restiog-place. 
Here also is preserved, carefully protected by plate 
glass, the remarkable JIfap ajtke World, [Plate XI.,] 
which is one of the most valuable relics of mediieval 
geography. It was the work of a certain Richard 
a£ Haldingham and of L&fford, (Holdtngham and 
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Sleaford in Linoolnshire,) who has cotnmemoratod him- 

self in the following Torsea : — 

"Tnz ki cesl eatorie ont 
Ou oyront, ou luront, on veront, 
Prienl a Jhesii an dejtd 
De Itichard ile HHtdir^hom e de LaSbrd eft pit j 
Ki I'at fct com j)aasd 
Kejoie en eel li scit donfi." 

The latter port of the thirteenth centuty is the dato 
which huB usually bn^on assigned to it ; but M. 
D'Avezao, President of tho Geogrnphioal Society of 
Paris, who examined tho map with much care, arrived, 
from internal evidence, at tho conclusion that it was 
designed at the beginning of the year 1314'. The map 
itself (drann on thick vellum, and glued to a frame- 
work of oak) is fuuudoil on tlio modiieval belief that 
all geographical knowletlgo resulted from the observ*- 
tiona of throe philosophers (here named Nichodosns, 
Theodotus, and Policlitue.) who were sent forth by 
Augustus CEesar to survey tho three divisions of the . 
world, when it was about to bo taicd at the birth of 
onr Lord. Tho Emperor is accordingly figured giving 
his directions to the philosophers. The world is repre- 
sented as round, and surrounded by the ocean. At the 
top of the map, which represents the east, is Paradiso, 

I A tronslitioD of M. D'Avezac's paper will ba fuund ia the 
Gantletnan's Magiuiae Tor tUy, 1863. The diiislon nF France from 
FUailers, and "an iiucriptian, most sigaificaat, plncod kcrou the 
Saoae and tbe Rhooe, nurkiiig, between Lyoui nad VIbUdS, the 
■eparation of Fiance from Burgundy," sra the indicatiana on which 
M. D'AveiJH: relied for hb date. (Sm Appesdis, Hole 7.) 
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with the Tree of Life, and Adaiii and Eve. Above is the 
Last Judgmeiit, with the Virgin interceding for man- 
kind. Jerusalem appears in the centre of the map ; and 
near it, the crucifix is planted on "Mount Calvary." 
Babylon has its famous tower; Rome heara the in- 
scription, " Eoma caput mundi tenet orhis frena ro- 
tundi;" and Troy is described as "Troja civitos belli- 
coBiasima." (These four cities were regarded as the 
most important in the world : Troy, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, was a favourite subject of romance.) 
The British Isles occupy a cottsidcrablo space; and 
Hereford, with its cathedral, la by no means obscurely 
placed. A great part of the map h filled with inscrip- 
tions taken from Solinus, Isidore of SevUle, and others ; 
and with drawioga of the monstrous animals and peoples 
which the mediffival cosmography supposed to exist in 
different parts of the world. The monkey is assigned 
to Norway j the scorpion to the banks of the Rhine ; 
and the "oroe" (aurochs) to Provence. Lot's wife, 
the labyrinth of Crete, the columns of Hercules, and 
Scylla and Charybdis, should also be noticed. " The 
portrait of Abraham is seen in Chaldea, and that of 
Moses on Mount Sinai. Amid the deserts of Ethiopia 
St. Anthony is recognised, with his hook-beaked aatyrs 
and fauna, St, Augustine in hia pontifical habit marks 
the situation of his own Hippo '." 

The hiatory of this very remarkable map is uncer- 
tain. It was discovered, probably about a century ago, 
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under the floor of Biatop Audloy's Chapel ; and Dean 
Merewether suggested (but apparently without the 
siighteBt authority) that it might have served originally 
as an altar-piece'. 

In the church is prcBerved a very carious chair of Hie 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, closely reaembliug 
those often represented in early eculpture and pointiDg. 
It u formed in great meaeure of little turned halustere ; 
and may be compared with a chair figured by M. VioUet- 
le-Duc" from aoulptiire at Auxerre. The Hereford 
chair (which at first sight looks like work of the seven- 
teenth century, but ie undoubtedly early, and a moat 
valuable remnaat of aatiquity) may perhaps have served, 
aa the hiahop'a throne, before the construction, 
fourteenth century, of that now in use; — or it may 
have been the bishop's chair at the altar. 

XXIV. A door at the eastern cud of the south nave> 
aisle opens to the elaiders, of which only two walki, 
the east and south, remain. The west walk was pulled 
down in the reign of Edward VI. to make room for tha 

' For a further iioti<!e of tMa miip, see Mr. Wrigiit's paper La 
the Olouccst«r volume of the Archieologica] Aeaociation, and thftt 
b; M. D'Avciac alreadj mentioned. One of the earliest mediceral 
maps acoouipaQies the teit of the Periegesa of Priscian, sn Anglo- 
Saxon US. of the end of tke teeth century, (Cott. Lib.) "A map 
of the worM, in a MS. of the thirteenth ocntur; in thd Britisb 
MoBeom, contains a eurioua note, in which the author refers to 
four maps which were then looked upon in England as being of 
chief authority. These were, the map of Robert de MelkeLeili 
that of the Abbej of ^Valtham, (bat in the King's ChambCT 
at Weitminater, and that of Untthew V»i\t."— Wright. 
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"Brammar School, (taken down in 1836,) and a north 
walk neyer existed. (Hereford Cathedral, it should be 
remembered, had no monastic eBtabliahment attnchcd to 
it; and this cloister, [Tiile-page] unlike that at Glou- 
cester, was little more than an ornamental walk, con- 
nected with the Bishop's Palace). The cloister is of Per- 
pendicular date, with window-openings which deserve 
notice. The south walk ia more richly groined tlian the 
east, A t the south-east corner is a square turreted tower, 
called the " Ladies'," or " Ladye Arbour," the original 
purpose of which is not clear ; nor has it been possible 
to trace the origin of the name, which apparently has 
some reference to the Virgin, 

Some good old iron-work on a door between the 
cloister and the ehapter-yord should be noticed. In 
the cloister are placed monuments for — Br, Maxthkws, 
(with sculptured figures) ; Bishop Hcutingfokb, (died 
1832) ; and Bishop Obey, (died 1837). 

Between the cloister and the Bishop's Palace, a re- 
markable chapel, which eeema to have been early Nor- 
man, existed until it was pulled down by Bishop 
Egeetob, (1724 — 1746). It had an upper and a lower 
story, in which were altars dedicated respectively to 
St. Mary Magdalene and to St. Catherine. One wall 
alone remains, and deserTes notice. 

From the east walk of the cloister a door opened to 
the vestibule of the chofter-howe. This was ruined by 
the Parliamentarian tJ'oops ; and much of its stone- work 
was used by Bishop Bisse, (died 1721,) and by his 
mtil recently, for the repairs of the episcopal 
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palace. The foundations and fragments whicli reiiiaia 
ehew that it was rich Decorated, in shape a decagon, 
with a projecting buttress at each angle. 

At the south-west angle of the lesser transept is an 
eatrance to the Vicars' CloiHter; (see § ixnr,) 

XXV. The exterior of the great north tratuept shonld 
be especially noticed. The remarkable windoira shew 
to great advantage from the outside, in connection with 
the massive buttresses, of which those at the angles are 
turreted, with spiral cappinge. The clerestory windows 
are, as has already (| ii.) been mentioned, triangular 
on the exterior, and resemble those in the outer wall 
of the triforium in the nave of Westminster. The 
upper window in tho north wall opens from the Archive 
Room, (§ iXTH.) The external sills of all these win- 
dows resemble those of the interior, (§ xi.) They were 
walled up, hut have been restored by Mr. Scott ftiDm 
original portions found embedded in the walls, partly 
in their places, and partly detached. 

The date of the central tower, which rises above this 
transept, has not been recorded, but it may safely be 
placed between 1300 and 1310. It was probably un- 
dertaken immediately after the completion of the north 
transept, and the cost of its erection, like that of the 
transept, was no donbt defrayed from the sums which 
continued to be offered at the shrine of St. Thomas 
Uantilupe". The tower (161 ft. high to the top of the 

■ " This may account for tho oiniaBion of any recorded fonnder 
or beticrnctor in connection witb titber the work of the north 
tiuuept or of thii tower ,- foi It ma; be generally obterved, witli 
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pinnacleB) is of two atagos aboye the roofs, witt but- 
tresses ftt the ouglaa. (The piimacles which cap these 
buttrcgses ore modGrn, and date from 1830.) The 
arcades and window-openings, as well as the buttreseea, 
are covered with the ball-flower ornament, which ia 
scarcely anywhere found in such profusion B8 here, anJ 
in the soiith side of the nave of Gloiicestor ; (30c that 
Cathedral. For the bella, see Appendix, note 8). 

The StanbKrg Chapel (§ siv.) projects between the 
great and the eastern transept. The graceful Deco- 
rated window of the choir-aiule, which rises abovo it, 
and tho Early English arcades which cover the wall of 
the choir between tho clerestory windows, as well 
as the windows themBelvea, (see § a.,) should here bo 
noticed. 

XXVI. On the south aido of the Lady-chapel a 
porch opens to a staircase leading to tho m/pt. The 
porch (which is finely recessed) is, like tho crypt, of 
the same date — Early English (see § xvin.)— as the 
Lady-chapel, under which it extends. The crypt es- 
tends under the whole of the Lady-chapel ; and is tho 
solitary example in an English cathedral of a crypt con- 
structed after tho end of the eleventh century". It is 
lighted by plain lancets, and consists of a nave and 

respect to the buildings of tlio Middle Ages, that, when thej wetB 

work, bnt only when some considerable portion of it, as lowei-, a 
transept, or the Taulting of an aisle, was undertnkea at the 
eip«Q;e of an individual." — WiSk's Report, p. 10. 

' " Tho English eastcni ciypta mo Conterhury, Winchester, 
Gloucester, Rochester, Worcester ;— all fauniled before 10S5. Aftci 
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aielea 60 ft. long, and divided \iy plain clustered abofta. 
Tie crypt waa repaired in 1497 by Andrew Jonee, 
" Morcator hujua civitatis," whose altar-tomb, — covered 
ivith an incised slab of large dimcitBioiis and elaborate 
decoration, representing the merchant and his wife — 
remains in the centre. This crypt is called the " Gol- . 
gotha" — frem itK having been nsod as the charael or 
domtu cartiaria^-iiia place appropriated for the decent 
reception of diBinterrod fragments of the bodies of the 
defnnct, and special services for the repose of their 
Bonis. Adjoining Worcester, Norwich, and some other 
cathedrals, a chattel, sepuruted from the calhednl 
itself, was nsed for this purpose. 

The east end of the Lady-chapel was, it mnst be re- 
membered, rebuilt by Mr. Cottingham, (§ xnti.) The 
gable above the five lancet windows is by no means an 
exact reproduction of the original, and the work is not 
too good. The Audley Chantty (§ six.) projects very 
picturesquely on the south aide of the Lady-chapeL 
The aide pinnacles were reprodnoed by Mr. Scott from 
old drawings ; the finiale are original, having been pre- 
served in the crypt. 

The existing west front of the cathedral is, as has 
already been said, a composition of Wyatt's, and is un- 
worthy of notice. The total exterior length of the 
chureh, including the buttroHses, is 344 ft, 



this they Ken diBcgntiniinl, eioopt us a oontinustion of 
ones, »t at Canterburj nad Rochester. The Etrlj Lnglish erf pt of ■ 
the Ladj-chapel ut Hereford is an siocptiou." — Willis, ArtM-M 
tcDiural Bialoryof Canterbury Cathedral, p. 71, nota. 
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XXVII. On the south side of the Lady-chapel is 
the entrance to the College of Vicars Choral^ (incor- 
porated in 1396,) a very picturesque quadrangle, with 
an inner cloister. It is for the most part Perpen- 
dicular, (circa 1474). A long cloistral walk (109 ft.) 
leading from the quadrangle of the college to the 
south-east transept of the cathedral has the oaken 
beams of its roof very finely carved. 

The episcopal palace lies south between the cathe- 
dral and the river Wye. It is almost entirely formed 
out of an ancient Norman hall with pillars of timber, 
and is consequently of considerable interest. In the 
Deanery is preserved a small reliquary, of Limoges 
work, daWg from the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. On it is represented the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury : on the lower part the murder, on the 
upper part the entombment of the saint. It no doubt 
contained a relic of the Archbishop. Similar reli- 
quaries, with the same subjects, exist in the possession 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and of Sir Philip 
Egerton. (See Appendix, note 9.) 
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Siitois of t^t S», bill S^od lUtiicB aF t^t 
(inRcipd l^is^ops. 

jIKCHBISHOP usher asHcrta that Hereford wm tlie 
**■ place of an episcopal see in tUe first Lalf of the aiitb 
ceutiirj, wiiRn (i.,d. G14) one of its biahops was present 
&t a, synod convened by the Archbishop of Caerleon. How- 
ever tiiis may have been, it is certuo that the existing mo- 
cession of bishops dates from a.i>. 67S ; when Futta, Bishop 
of Rochester, Those Kentish cathedral had been plundered 
and desolated by Etlielred of Mercia, was phiced at Here- 
ford by Seiwolf, Bishop of Lichfield. Hereford was at this 
time a place of no great consequence. It lay about one 
mile distant from the Boman road which ran from Magna 
Castra (Kenchester) to Wigomia (Worocater) } but it was 
not itself a station, and its htter importance arose mainly 
&om its position on a ford of the Wye, which Athelstane 
fixed as the boundary between the English and Welsh, in 
the some mtmncr as he made tlie Tunar the boundary of 
the English and tlie Cornish of "West Wales." Hereford 
thus became a frontier town ; and one of the strongest 
castles on the marches of Wales rose near the cathedral, 
on its south side. 
[i.D. 676— 6B8,] PcTTi, the first Saxon bisjiop, received no 
great wealth with the ohurch of Hereford. He was, says 
Bede, "more careful about ecclesiastical than secular 
matliirB." During his role here he taught, " wherever he 



ma uted," the clmnts of the Church, — those ancient Qte- 
gorian tones whioli Augustine had introduced at Canter- 
bury, and which Archbishop Theodoma was now carefully 
disseminating throughout Etigknd. 

The pemuineDt eatablishment of Hereford as the place of 
an epiHoopal see was also the work of Archbishop Theo- 
dore, who after the Council at Hertford (a.,D. 673) divided 
the great diocese of Mereio, as he had done that of £ast 
Anglia, into aeverd biahoprics. (See Lichiteld, Pt. IT.) 
Of the bishops of Hereford between (688—1013) Putta 
and ^thelstan little is recorded beyond their namea. Ciith- 
BBiiT (736—740) is an exception. In tbe latter year he 
was transbted to Canterbury. (See that Cathedral, Pt. II.) 
It was during his orchiepiscopate that tbe Lord's Prayer 
and the Creed were ordered to be universally taught in 
EnglisL 
[a.b. 1013 — 1056.] .^IHBLSTAN, ("virmagme sanctitatis," 
according to Tlorence of Worcester,) rebuilt his cathedral 
from the foundations. He was blind for thirteen yean 
before his death ; and the affairs of his diocese were ad- 
miniatered by Tremerig, Bishop of St. David's. In 1055, 
tbe year before Bishop ^thelstan's death, the town of 
Hereford (Herefordport as it is called in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle') was harried by a large body of Irish and Welsh, 
under .^Ifgar, the exiled Earl of Mercia. "Thej burned 
the town," says the Chronicle; "and the great mjnatre 
which the venerable Bishop iCthelstan had before caused 
to he built, that they plundered, and bereaved of relics and 
of vestments, and of all things ; and slew the folt, and led 
some away'." In the following year Bishop .^thelstan 
died, and was buried in this desolated church. 



• " Port strictlf meniis an enclosed place f< 
a market." — KemUe. 

* A3gl..3aii. Chron., ed. Thorpe, i. ann. 10 
of the ChroDiolo asserta that tha mfnaterwaa 
bablo ibat it wa« greatly ruiiioil (See post, B 
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The pfreat trenaure of ^thelston'a minster wm the body 
of St. EiHELBEitT, King of East AngUa; wliose head, sajs 
the Saxan Chronicle, was "strieken off bj the command ot 
Offa, King ot the Mercians, A.n. 793." Tbis is the only 
notice of Ethelhert in the Chronicle; and T'lorenee of 
Worcester is almost ta brief. We know nothing of the 
real history of Ethelhert. Later accounts asserted that he 
was murdered at Sutton's WaUs, a chief pnlace of the 
Mercian kings, about eight miles from Hereford, where he 
had gone at the invitation of Olfa, wlio had offered him the 
hand of his daughter Elfrida, Hia body was secretly in- 
terred at Marden, close to Sutton's Walla. Three nights 
afterwards, Elhelbert appeared, to a ocitain Brithfrid, and 
telling him where ho had been buried, ordered him to re- 
moTC hia body to the " chapel of Our Lad j at Fernlege," — 
generally supposed, but without much authority, to have 
been on the site of the eiiating cathedral of Hereford. 
Brithfrid obeyed ; and the translation took place, not 
without the occurrence of miracles on the way. Many 
others followed. The murdered king of the East Angles 
was recognised aa a saint ; and a sumptuous nionnment 
was rwsed over hia remains hj OSa, in token of his peni- 
tence. Biahop .Sthelatnn tranalnted the relics into his new 
"minster," which was dedicated to St. Ethelbert. His 
festival waa duly celebrated until the Eeformatiori. A fine 
Early English church, dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Ethelbert, remaina at Marden, where the body was llrat 
interred. 
[i.D. 10B5.] Lbofgab, "Earl Harold's mass-priest," suc- 
ceeded .^thelstan. "He," says the Chronicle, "wore his 
keoepas (headpiece?) in his priesthood, until he was a 
bishop ; he forsook his chrism and his rood, his ghostly 
weapons, and took to hia spoor and to his awotd, after his 
bishophood, and so went in tlie force agamst GriiGth the 
Welsh king; and he waa there alain, and !iis priests with 
him, and Jillnoth the shire-reeve, and many good men with 
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them, and the others fled awaj. This VBa eight nighU be* 
fore Midsummer"." After Leofgar's death the see re- 
Difljned vacant for four years, during which it wbs under 
the rule of Ealdred, Bishop of Worcester. 

[a-d. 1001— 1079.] WALTEKOFLoiiaAiNB,chapIttinof Queen 
Edith, WHS consecrated at Home lij Pope Nicholas II. 
(He had accompanied Bishop Ealdred at Worcester to 
Rome, on his elevation to the see of York.) £iahop 
Waiter waa a prelate of qucationable sanctitj, if the story 
told of him by William of Malraeabury b not an iuTention 
of his enemies. 

[a,d. 1079—1095.] EoBEEX be LoBiua, like his predecessor 
a native of Lorraine, is sajd to have been one of the most 
learned of the bishops consecrated by Lanfranc. Bishop 
Bobeit found his cathedial in ruins. It had apparently 
remained uneared for daring the troubled times of the 
Conquest, and it had beeo partly burnt, sa we have se«n, 
bj the Wekbmen under Eail MiCgej:. The Bishop rebuilt 
it, taking for his model the church of Aachen, (Aiz la 
Cbapelle,) founded by Charlaniagno. The existing choir 
(see Ft. L { n.) has been regarded as part of Bishop 
Robert's work. 

Bemigius of Lincoln, who had also been rebuilding his 
cathedral, had fiied the day for its dedication, and invited 
Biahop Robert of Hereford to be present. He refused 
to undertake the journey, however, saying, according to 
William of Mahnesbury, that the stars assured him the 
dedication would not take place in the lifetime of Rcmigius; 
who died, in fact, the day before that appointed. Biahop 
Robert is said by Malmesburj to have received a fore- 
warning of his own death from St. Wulfstan, Bishop of 
Worcester, with whom he had lived in the closest friend- 
ship. When Wulfstan was on his death-bed, Robert was 
absent with the King. His iricnd, says the Chronicler, 
^)peared to him in a dreara, and directed him to hasten to 

• Box. Chruu., ad aon. 1030, 
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Worcester 
lUibert set 



if he wished to s 



; but whilsl resting at Criddado lie 



was again vwited bj Wulfatan, who said, "Tbon hnst done 



what IP 



3 possible, but i: 



, for I have now departed. 



Thou, however, sholt not remain here long ; and as a token 
that I apeak true, thou sholt to-morrow receive a gift 
from me." Accordinglj, the Prior of Worcester, where 
Robert arrifed the next da;, presented him with a oope 
lined with lamb-skins, whioh St. Wulfstan bad been in the 
habit of wearing on hia joumej'H. The Bishop recc^nised 
the token, and returning to Hereford died tiiere in the 
following June, (1095). St. Wnlfstan's death occurred in 
Jannaiy. 

[i.B. 1090, trana. to York 1101.] GEaASD, nephew of Walke. 
lin, BiBUop -of Wiuoheater, and Chancellor under the Con- 
queror and William II. On his translation to York, Roger 
Laidariua was nominated to tlie aee of Hereford by the 
King, Henry I. He died before ho could be consecrated. 
Reinhelm waa then chosen, and received the temporalities 
as bishop-elect from the King, by the deUverj of the ring 
and pastoral staff, Anaelm {see Cani^rbuki, Pt. II.) 
refused to consecrate the bishops who had been thna in- 
vested ; and Helnhelm accordingly restored the tempo- 
ralities to the King, who, enraged by his submission to the 
Arcbbiahop, banished him from the court. 

[».», 1107—1115.] Reinhelm, the Queen's Chancellor, waa, 
however, conseorated by Ansclm in 1107, after the King 
liad conceded the main points in dispute, and the Arch- 
bishop hod returned from his exile. (Sec Ca^teebdki, 
Pt. 11.) Reinhelm is commemorated in an obituary of 
the Cauons of Hereford, as "fundator ecclesifc S.Ethel- 
berti;" and it has accordingly been considered that he 
completed the obureh begun by Robert do Losing. But 
of this there is no direct proof. 

[a.d. 1115 — 1130.] Geoffry be Clivb succeeded. " Bonus 
quidem et ille," says William oE Malmesburj, " continentissi- 
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mnsquci indilTorentfir cibii et TeRtibos qoK n 

taurentur utens; agriculturEe studeos." 

proved the lands belonging to tbe see ; bi 

ful to inoreose tlian to distribute ^ "leaving great stores 

belund him to no heir." 

[*,i). 1131—1127.] RicHABD, callod " 
of tho King's chapel. A bridge a> 
ford, was parti; built b; this biabop. His successor, 

[A.D. 1131 — 1148.] RoBBBT KB Bbthohk, had been nomi- 
nated by the King (Henrj I.) in 1129, but was not coose- 
orated until 1131. Bishop Hubert was a memberof the noble 
house of Bethune ; and received his earlj education from 
his own brother Ounfrid, a teather of some celebritj. He 
became a canon in tbe A.iigustinian prior; of Llanthon;; 
and on tlie death of Hugh de hacj, Earl of Hereford, was 
appointed to superintend the building of a religioua house 
at Weoblj, where the great Earl was buried. Here lie 
worl^pd as a common labourer, and is saiil to have iiijnred 
hia liealtli so greatly, that he was recalled to his priory, of 
which he soon afterwards became the superior. When the 
see of Hereford became vacant, Robert de Bethuae was re- 
commended to the Kbg by the Earl of Gloucester, and at 
last accepted the bisliopric, "quamvis tnvitoa." Daring 
the troubles of Stephen's reign Hereford suffered greatly. 
The cathedral was deserted and desecrated, and the Bishop 
himself was compelled to take flight in disguise. On his 
return, he " cleansed and repaired" the building. In 1148, 
Bishop Robert was present at the Council of Rheims, con- 
vened by Pope Eugcnius ill., then an exile in Frajice ; and 
died there, (April 16). Hia remains were brought to Eng- 
land, and interred in his own cathedral. 

A short life of Bishop de Bethuue, wlio was one of the 
beat and worthiest bishops of his age, — a man of peace and 
rehgion, when by far the greater number of English bishops 
were little better than the moat turbulent barons, — wa* 
written by William of Wycumh, his suecesaor in the prioij 
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of IilanthoiLf, and waa priutcd bj Wliarton io the second 
volume of his Anglia Sacra. 
[4j>. 114S, trans, to Loudon 11S3.] Gilbert Foliot, Abbot 
of GloQceater, the infleiiblo tmtagooist of Bucket, foliot 
"was adniitted tobe a man of imimpeachable life, of austere 
hftbits, and groat learning. He was in correspondence with 
Popes Cieleatine II., Lucius 11., Eugeniua III., and AJei- 
ander, and with a. familiurity which implies a high estima- 
tion for ability and experience. He ia interfering in 
matters remote from his diocese, and commending other 
bishops, Lincoln and Salisbury, to the favourable con- 
sideration of the pontiff. All his letters reTea! as imperious 
and conscientious a Churehmnn as Becket himself, and in 
Becket'a position Toliot might have resisted the King as 
inilexibly. He was, in short, a bold and stirring ecclesi- 
astic, who did not scruple to wield, as he had done in 
several inatancea, that last terrible weapon of the clergy 
which burst on his own head, eiconimuuication'." It was 
FoUot who uttered the "bitter saroasai" on Beoket's con- 
secration as primate, "The King has wrought a miracle, 
he has turned a soldier and a layman into an archbishop ;" 
but in spite of this, Becket "^aequiesccd in, if be did not 
promote, the advancement of Folhlt to the see of London," 
vacant when Becket was consecrated, at Whitsuntide, 1161. 
Foliot's translation took place in 1183, From that time 
he appears on the Emg's side, in opposition to the Arch- 
bishop, and Becket accuses bin) of aspiring to the primacy. 
The life of Foliot belongs too completely to the public his- 
tory of his time, and is too closely associated with the 
career of Becket, to be dwelt on here at an; length. He 
was among the bishops excanimunicated by Becket on 
Ascension-day, 1169, and again in Canterbury Cathedral, 
on the Christmas-day before tiie Archbishop's murder j and 
it was Foliot who preached ia that cathedral on the me- 
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morable day (July 12, 1174) of King Henry's 
He died in 1187. 

The letters of Bp. Foliot have been edited by Dr. GiIm, 
(Oion. 1845.) and form two volumes ot the series illua- 
iTsting the life of Backet. Foliot was annually commemo- 
rated by the canons of Hereford, as one who " multa bon& 
contulit HcrefordenSii capitulo." 

[a.d. 1103—1167-] Robert be Melcb (of Maledon), called 
by the annalist of St. David's "Episcopus Anglorum sapi- 
entiaaimua." He was present at tbe famous acene between 
Becket and Henry at Northampton, when lie attempted, 
with Foliot, to take the cross from the handa of the Arot- 
bisbop, to wlioae side he seems to have adhered. 

[i,D. 1174—1186.] RoBEBT Foliot, a friend and fellow- 
studcut of Becket, and probably a. relative of Bishop Gilbert 
of London, although this is not certain. He was one ot 
t!ie four English bishops who in 1179 attended the Lateran 
Council convened by Aleiander HI,, ia whicli the Albi- 
genses and Waldenaea ware excommunicated'. 

[a.d. 1186—1199,] William be Vkrb, son of Alberie de 
Vere, third Ear! of Oxford. Bishop de Vere is said by 
Godwin to have built inuch, (mutla dicititr eo7uiraj:i3se,) 
but no part of the existing cathedral can be assigned to 
him, and indeed the authority for Godwin's statement does 
not appear. 

[AJi. ISOO— 131S.] GiiES DB BitrcE, or be Beaose, aon of 
William, Lord Brecknock. He sided with the barons 
against King Jolm, and was compelled to leave his see, the 
temporalities of wliioh were seized by the Crown. He was 
afterwards allowed to return, and died at Gloucester in 
1315. Bishop Giles is generally said to have built the 
central tower of his cathedral, but this (see Pt. I. § x.) is 
undoubtedly an error. 

[a.d. 1316-1319,] Hugh DE Mapesoiie, Dean of Hereford- 

• Collier, Ecclea. Hiet, bk. v, cent, li. 
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'T*"»- 1219—1834.] HrGn Toliot. Arcbdewon of Salop; 
founded and endoncd a hospital at Ledbiu?. 

[i.D. 1234—1230.] RiLPH OP MiiDSToNK, "yir magnee lite- 
rature, et in ttiGologia nominatiasimua," according to Wyke 
tliB chronicler. Ho bought for llie see a house in London, 
together with (he advowaon of the adjoining chnroli, St. 
Mary Monthalt. In 1239 Bishop lUlpli resigned his see, 
and became a Franciscan at Oxford, whence he afterwards 
pMssed to tbe boose of the Frnnciscons at Gloucester, wliere 
he died. 

[*.n". 1240—1963.] Pk.tbb d'Acquablanca, whose fine tomb 
remains in the cathedral, (Pt. L § xiii.,) was one of the in- 
trading "foreigners" by whom England was oppressed 
during the long reign of Henry III., and whose exactions 
and tyranny were among tbe chiof onuses of the rising of 
the barons under Simon de Montfort. Like the contem- 
porary Archbishop of Canterbury, Bonifnee, Bishop Peter 
was s native of Savoy, and bod come to England in the 
train of William of Valence, He obtained tbe see of Here- 
ford in opposition to a canon of Lichfield, — "vir per omnia 
commendabilis," sajs Matthew Paris, — who had been elected 
by the canons ; but the King aifected none but strangers. 
In 1S50 Bishop Peter took the cross, and went, under the 
banner of the King of France, tu the Holy Land, He re- 
turned in 12SB, bringing letters, which are said to have 
been forged, but which professed to he those of the Pope, 
Innocent IV., commanding all religious bouses to grant 
a tenth of their property toward the cnisade. During 
his absence (in ]257) be spent ]arge sums in endeavour- 
ing to procure for himself the see of Bordeaux, when the 
death of the Archbishop had been reported. But after 
tb^ money liod been spent, tlie Archbishop of Bordeaux 
proved to be stitl alive, and the unfortunate Bi&hop Peter 
became, says Paris, the Gubjeet af inlinite jests. Li 1263, 
witli other "foreigners," he was expelled from England; 
but lie returned to the country, tliougli not to Ins dioecse, 
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in the fallowing jear, when Heory III. reprimands 
bj letter, sajing, that "coining to Hereford to take order 
foe the disposing the garriBOoa in the marches of Wales, 
he found in the church of Hereford neither bishop, dean, 
vicar, or other officer to discharge the Bpiritual functions, 
and that the cliurch euuI ecclesiastical establishment Wm 
In a state of ruin and deca^'." The Bishop irss soon 
aftervords in Hereford, where be was taken b; Simon 
de Montfort, who seized all his wealth, and imprisoned 
Bishop Peter in "Ordelay" [Urdlej] Castle. He died in 
136S, leaving behind him no good reputation, although 
be had bought the mnuorof Hohoe Laoj for the cathe- 
dral, aod left money Cor the annual distribution of much 
corn to the clergy of his church and to the poor. He 
founded a moniuterj at his blrtjiplace, Aquabella, or Ajjua- 
blanca, in Savo;, where his heart was eourcyed for en- 
tombment, and where b monument witi) an inscription still 
remains. Uis body was interred in his own cathedral, 
nnder the canopied tomb already noticed. 

[i.D. 1269—1375.] John Breton ; has usually been con- 
sidered the author of a treatise De Jaribta Anglkanit, and 
is described by 8ir Edward Coke us "a man of great and 
profound judgment in ihe comninn laws, an excellent orna- 
ment to his profession, and a satisfaction and solace to him- 
self." Selden, however, proved that the treatise contains 
references to statutes passed long after the death of Bishop 
Breton ; and Bishop Nicholson suggests, with much pcobft. 
bility, that the true writer of the abstract was a "John 
Breton," one of the king's justices (together with Itolph 
and Roger de Hengham) in the first year of Edward U. 

[a.». 127s— 12H2.] Thomas Camtildpe, who succeeded, was 
the last Englishman canonized before the Beformatlon.He 
was the son of William Lord Cantilupe, and his wife 
MiUicent, Countess of Evreas. The future bishop and 
saint was educated at Oxford and at Paris, and after being 
' Wilkins, Cunoil. Mag, Bric. i, p. 76, quoted by Britton. 
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e Chaiioellor of the former University, became Clian- 
cellor of England under Henry III. b 1265. He was, 
moreover, a elericol pluralist of the first order, bebg at 
once canon and ahanlor of Yoric, archdeacon aud cauon of 
Licli£eld and Coventry, canon of London, canon of Here- 
Cord, and archdeacon of Stoiford. It is possible, bowcvcr, 
that as in the case of Bisbop Walter de Mcrton, who held 
tbe great seal immediately before Cantilupe, the King ma; 
have found no more ready means of paying bis great officer 
tlian by such preferments. In 137S he became bisbop of 
Hereford. His episcopate waa not a tranquil one. He 
vigorously maintained the rights of his see against both 
Gilbert do Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and JoJm Ftckham, 
Arohbialiop of Canterbury, tlie latter of whom inaiated on 
the viBitation of Biabop Cantilupe's diocese, aa his metro- 
politan ! a claim which the arohbishops were then vigorously 
prosecuting. After a long dispute, Pecldiam solemulj ex- 
communicated tbe refractory Bisliop of Hereford, who at 
once proceeded to Rome, to [ay his case before the Pope, 
Martin IV, There is reason to believe, however, that as 
an excommunicate li person he could obtain from tbe Pope 
nothing more than " tlie promise of a quick despatch and 
lemoval of delays;" and that lie only received absolution 
iu tbe hour of bis death, whiab occurred near Orvieto, 
August 33, 12SS. Richard Stvinlield, his successor in 
the flee of Hereford, who bad accompanied Biabop Can- 
tilupe to Italy, proceeded, probably at his own request, 
to separate the flesh of his body from the bones by boiling. 
Tlie flesh was interred in tbe church of Santo Severo, near 
Orvieto ; the heart was conveyed to the monastic churcb 
of Ashridge in Buokingbatnshire, founded by Edmund, 
Earl of CorDwall; and the bonca were broaght to his own 
cathedral at Hereford. As thcj were being conveyed into 
the church, says the compiler of the Bishop's "Life and 
Gests," Gilbert Earl of Gloucester aj)proached and touched 
tbe casket which contained Ihcm, h hereupon they "bled 
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■fteiL" The Earl wai struck with compunction, and 
made full restitutioD to the Church of all the lauds wbicb 
Bishop Cantilupe had rightly claimed from him. 

Swiuflelii, who hud Ijccn the constant companion of Can- 
tilupe, and many of the contemporary chroniclers, bear 
witness to the purity and excellence of the Bisliop's life, 
ind liis tomh soon became distinguished by miracles. Tbe 
first of those, according to the annalist of Worcester, 
occurred in April, 1287 ; at the time, apparently, of tbe 
removal of his remains from the tomb in the LaUj-chapel 
to the shrioe which had been provided for them in tbe 
north transept. The number of marvels increased daily ; 
for "superstition," in Fuller's words, "isttlwiijs fondest of 
the youngest saint;" and in 1289, Bishop Swinfleld, who 
had brought Caatilupe's bones from Italy, wrote to the 
Pope requesting his canonization. Many difficulties, how- 
ever, were interposed; and in spite of numerons letters 
from Edward I. and his aon Edward IT., it was not until 
May, 1330, that tbe bull of canonization was issued \>j 
Pope John XXIT.' It is possible that the excommuii- 
cation of Cantilupe, and hia connection with the Enigfats 
Templars, of whichOrder be was Provincial Grand Master 
in Eugland, were among the causes of the delay. The 
Templars were arrested throughout England in 130/ j con- 
demned in 1310; and in 1313 the Order was finally dis- 
solved in the Council of Tienne. 

A book entitled "The Life and Gesta of Saint Thomas 
Cantilupe," snid to be compiled from evidences at Rome, 
collected before his canonization, was published at Ghent 
in 1G74. " No fewer than four hundred and twenty-five 
iniracles," says Fuller, "are registered, reported to be 
ivrought at his tomb. . . , Yea, it is recorded in his legend, 
that by his prayers were raised from death to hfe tbree- 
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icore several persona, one-aad-twent; lepers healed, and 
tbree-and-twenty lillnd and dumb men to have received 
their sight and speech*." 

The aniiB of Cantilupe— Gules, three leopards' heads 
jeaaant, with a fleur-de-lis issuing from the mouth, or — 
have since his canonization heen ussumed as those of the 
see or Hereford. 

[ji.D. 1283 — 1317.] UicnAKD SwiNMELD, a native of Swin- 
field iu Kent, from which plac« he is said to have trans- 
ported a amaJ! colony of Kentish men to Herefordshire, 
bboored throughout his episcopate to procure the canoiii- 
;ation of his predecessor, which was not effected until 
1390. Bishop Swinfield, however, translated the remains 
of St. Thomas Cnntilupe to the new transept in 1387 ; and 
besides this transept, the clerealorj and upper portion nf 
the choir, the central tower above the roof, and the eastern 
transept as it now exists, were either completed, or were 
in progress during his episcopate. A enrioua roll of the 
household expenses of this Bishop for the years 1289 — 
1290 has been edited for the Cairideu Society, with some 
very interesting annotations, hj" the Rev. John Webb. 

[i.D. 1317, trans, to Worcester 1337.] A»iM Orletos 
Tins Bishop had joined the harons, under the lilarl of Lrtn- 
caster, against Edward 11. and the Spencers ; and iu 1321!, 
— two years after the defeat of the harons at Boroagh. 
bridge, — he was impeached in Parliament as having given 
"countenance and assistance to the rebellion." He re- 
fused, as a Churchman, to be so tried, and was delivered to 
the custody of the Arehhishop of Canterbury, wlionce he 
wns afterwards brought before the bar of the King's Bench. 
"These proceedings being looked upon as a violation of 
the Ebcrties of the Church, the Arcbbialiops of Canterbury, 
York, and Dublin, came immediately, with their crosses 
erected, into the court, and carried oS the Bishop without 
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pving him time to uuwer to tbe indictment'." 
Diiilinji wu tried in lii^ absence, borecer, — (the 6nt Eog' 
liali bishop brought to iHiil in & tempora] coart,) — fonad 
gulllf, and bis temporalities conHscated. Bat lbes« had 
brcn restored before 1326, whRU Bishop Orleton joined 
Ihn part; of Qiicen IsabelLA. He preached before her at 
Oifurd, on tho text "doleo caput," (3 Kings it, 19,) in- 
ferring tliat a dilitempered "head" shoald be remored; 
and tbe Queen prooccded witli bim to Hereford, where the 
younger Bpenccr was hanged. Tbence the Bisliop wrote 
hii fatnoua letter to tlie keepers of Edward II. nt Berkeley 
Cwtle, — "Hdwardum regem ocoidere oolite timere booam 
mi," In 1327 be vm translated, by the itiflur'nee of the 
Qacen, to Worcesteirj and in 1333 to Winchester, where 
Lb died in 1316. 

[».n. 1337—1344.] Thomas Chahltob, Canon of York. In 
13SU he was Treasurer of England. In 1337 he was sent 
to Ireland as Cliaucellor, and was afterwards Juaticiatj 
and " Wardoa" of tliat kingdom. In 1340 be relumed to 
Hereford. 

[*.D. 1341—1350.] Jon» Tuilleck. Little ia recorded of 
thia Biahop, whose line bnua remains in tbe choir of the 
cathedral. (Pt. I. $ x.) He proliibited tlie perfonnaiice 
of nuraolc-plays in churclies within his dioceee. 

[t.D. 1361— 13S9,] Lewis Cuaklton; of some dist.inetion 
aa a theologian. 

[i.D. 1370, trans, to London 1375.] Wll.LIiM CouRTENAY, 

son of Hugh Courtenaj, Earl of Deron. From London 
Bishop Courtenay passed to Canterburj ia 13S1, and 
died 1300. Aa Bislinp of London, and as Arcbbishop, be 
was a strong oppoaer of Wicfcliffe. (Sea Cantekbubt 
Cathedbal, Pt. U.) 
[a.b. 137B, trans, to 3t. David's 1389.] Johb Gilbbbtj wtu 
translated to Hereford from Bangor. In 1386 be was 
Treasurer of England. 
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[4.D. 1389— U04,] John Tbe^bnant : ee. 
In Rome bj Henij IV. in 1100. 

[i.D. 1404—1416,] RoBEBT Mascall: had betn a Cnr- 
melite friar nt Ludlow ; whence he proceeded to Osford, 
and tlicre, b; his IcEiruing, attracted the notine of Henry 
rV., who employed liim on various embassies. Hi built 
grciit part of the church of the Carmelites in London, 
where he was buried. Bishop Mu-scuU was prcBent wilh 
Bishop Hallaai of Sulbburj, at the Council of Constance, 
1415, 141G. 

[a.d, 1417, trans, to Eieter 1420.] Edmund Lacv. (See 
Exeter, Catkkd»al, Pt. II.) 

[a.d, 1420, trans, to Chichester 1421.] Thokab Poltob, 
Bi^an of York. From Chichester he passed to Worcester 
inU2«. 

[i.D, 1422—1448.] Thomas Sroppoau, Abbot of St, Marir's 
at York ; to which monastery lie returned in 144S, having 
resigned his see. " The record of his abdicatioa is prmted 
in Rjmer'a Fadera, vol. i. p. 215 ; iu Wilkius'a Caneilui, 
ToL iii, p, 63S, is a writ of pardon for abdicating in favour 
of bis succesaor, who was to allow him one hundred pounds 
yeajly out of the revenues. The Pope testifled by his bull 
that Spofibrd had expended on. the buildings of his catlie- 
dta! upwards of two thousBTid eight hundred marka''." 
No part of the cathedral itself can be of Bishop Spofford's 
time ; but possibly he erected the cloisters. 

[a.d. 1449, trans, to Salisbury 1450.] IUchakd Bbacchamp, 
For this Bishop, one of tlio best architects of his time, — 
the superintendent of the works at St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor,— see Sausburi CATiiBDttAL, Pt. II. 

[iJ). 1451, trans, to LieliAeld 1453, J Reginald Boulbbs, 
Abbot of Gloucester, 

[a.d, 1453 — 1477.} JoHS Stanbbry, translated to Hereford 

from Bangor. Bishop Stanberj was horn at Stanbery, iti 

the parish of Morwenstow, on the north coast of Cornwall i 
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and bequeathed a "crosa of sSvet gilt" to his baptismal 
. church there. "He was bred," sajs Fuller, "a Carmelite 
in Oxfon), and became generally as learned as an; of his 
oriJer, deserving all the dignity which the Uniccrsitj did 
or conld confer on hira. King Henrj the Sixth higlily 
favoured, and made him tbe first Provost of Eton ; being 
much ruled b; his advice in ordering that, his new fonti- 
dation. He was bj the King designed Bishop of Norwich, 
but William de h Pole, Duke of Suffolk, got it from him 
for his own chaplain, and Stanbery was fain to stay bia 
stomach on the poor bishopric of Bangor, till, anno li53, 
he was advanced Bishop of Hereford'," The Bishop was 
faithful to llenrj VI. throughout his adversity, bat was 
taken prisoner after the battle of Northampton, (July, 
1400,) and woa long confined iu Warwiclt Castle. After 
his release he retired to the Carmelite monastery at Lud- 
low, and died there in May, 1474. He was interred io hia 
own cathedral, in the chantry which be bad built and en- 
dowed during his life. (Pt. I. J xiv.) 
[i.D. 1474—1402.] Thomas Miijjno, Abbot of Westminster, 
Privy Councillor of Edward IV., and godfather to his son, 
Edward V. He was buried at Westminster, where a stone 
coffin remains wliicb is supposed to have contained his 

[a.d. 1492, trans, to Salisbury 1502.] Edkonii Audlbt. (See 
SausbubIjPI.II.) During his tenure of the see of Here- 
ford he constructed the chantry on the south side of the 
Lady-ehapel. (Pt. I. § ux.) He was interred in the chan- 
try he afterwards built at Salisbury. 

[A.D. loOa, trans, to Bath and Wella 1504.] Haorian db 
Castbllo, who had been entrusted hy Henry VIL with 
the management of all business between England and the 
Papal Court, received both his English bishoprics at Rome, 

' Worthies — Devonsliire. Fuller gives Churohill, in the parish of 
Bratlon, u Stanbery's birthplHoe ; but tbe bequest in hia will ren- 
3fn It oenain that ha was burn at Stanborj' ia Morwonalow, 
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and nerer saw either, (See, for a fuUer notice of him, 
Wells Cathebbal, Pt. U.) 

[a.ii. 1501 — 1516,] KiCBiBD Makew, Archdeacon ofOiford, 
President of Jlagiden College, aud Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, WM Heurj the Seventh's Alroouer, and wna sent to 
Spain in order lo conduct Catherine of Arragan to England. 
He receired the hishopric of Hereford after Ids return. 
His fine tomb and effigy remain on the soath aide of the 
choir, (it. L { xxi.) 

[a.d. 1516—1535.] Chahles Booth, Chancellor of the Welsb 
Marches, is best knovu as the builder of the north porch 
of his cathedral at Hereford. His tomb adjoins it, <Ft. I. 
S vii.) 

(a-d. 1535—1539.] Edtakd Fox, Protrost of King's CoL 
lege, Cambridge, Almoner to Henry VUI., by whom he 
was employed on Tarious embassies. It was Fox who first 
introduced Croruner to the King, and Fuller calls him 
" the principal pillar of the Kefonuation, as to the manage- 
ment of the politic and pmdcatial part thereof, being ol 
more activity, aud no less ability, than Craiimer himself '°.'' 
He had been the first to instigate Wolsfy, as papal legate, 
to commence a visitation of the professed as well as aecnlar 
ciei^, in 15i3, in consequence of the general complaint 
against their manners. Bishop Vox died in London in 
1536, aud was interred in the church of St, Mary Mont- 
halt. 

f*.D. 1639—1553.] John Skip. On Fox's death, Edmund 
fionner vns elected Bisli(^ of Hereford, but before his 
consecration to that see he was removed to London. 
Bishop Skip had been Archdeacon of Dorset. He was 
one of the " notable learned mea" associated with Craiimer 
in drawing up the "Order of Communion," (1548,) and 
was probably one of those who assisted in compiling the 
first Common Prayer-book of Edward VL" 
• Worthies— GluucoaMrshire. 
■ See ProoMr's Hiat. of tho Prayer-book, p, 23, iiuM. 
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[i.D. 1553 — 1554.] John HiRLBr, wm compelled to resijin 
on tlie iicnessioii of Marj becauae he was a "married 
priest," and died a few nionlhs afterwards. 

[a.o. 155*— 155S.] BoBEu? PiBJKw, or Whabtow, was 
Inmslatcd from St. Asaph. 

[a.o. 1559—1585.] JcjHB Seoul, translated from Chichester. 
As Bishop of Hereford, Sisliop Soory alienated many of 
tlic best manors belonging to the see, liut it is vcrj doabt- 
ful wiiether it was in bis power to resist elTectuuIly the 
rapacity of the courtiers. It has been proved (see !GxETBE 
CAiHBDHiL, Pt, II. — Bisliop Vejscy) that in many cases 
the bishops of tliia period have been blamed for alienations 
which tbey had done their best to resist. 

[i.D. 15S0— 1603.] ITeiibbbi WEiTFAUse, Prebend.irj of 
Ohriat Cbureli, Oxford. Godwin, who knew him intiniatelj, 
describes liim as a bishop of unusual excellence, of great 
parity of life, of great honesty and integrity, and of snch 
serious gravity that be was hardly ever seen to emile. Sir 
John Harrington relates, that while Bishop Wcstfaling was 
preaching in his catlicdral, a mass of frozen snow fell from 
the tower upon the roof, and so frightened the oongregation 
that they endeavoured to esca|)e in all haste. But the 
Bishop remained unmoved in hia pulpit, calmly exhorting 
them to ait still and fear no harm. Alt the revenues of his 
see were expended in works of piety and iiospitidity by 
Bishop Wcstfaling, who left nothing but his private in. 
heritance to bis family. Ue was buried in the north tran- 
sept, where his effigy remains. (Pt. I. ^ 13.) 
[a.O. 1603 — 1617.] ItoiiBRT Bessett, Dean of Windsor. 
Bishop Bennett was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where, says Sir John Harrington, be was "an 
active man, who pla.yed well at tennis, and could toss an 
argument in the schools even better than a ball in the 
tennis court." He wbs a vigorous defender of the pri- 
vileges of his see ngiiinst the corporation of Hereford, and 
both be and his predecessor Westfalbg eipeniJed large 
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suniB In the tcstorution of the epincopul residences nt 
Hereford and at Wliitbouni. Bishop Bennett's tomb with 
ufGg; remiuna oa the noftli aide of the choir. (Pt. I. { x.) 
[a.d. 1617— lfi33.] PnANCiaQoDwiB.trunslEitbd to Hereford 
from Llandaff. Bishop Godwin was the compiler of the 
"Catalogue of the Bishops of Eiigland," to which all bdc- 
ceeding writers on English Churoli history Imve been 
greatly indebted. He wiia the son of Thomas Godwin, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and was bom at Harsington in 
Northamptonshire. In the ycnr 1(101 he became Bishop of 
Llandaff, and in IGOa published the first edition, in Eng- 
lish, of hia " Catalogue." It was again published in Latin, 
in 1616, and in 1743 this Latin version was edited, in 
a large folio volume, b; Dr. RichariUon, Canon of Lincoln, 
and Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Bichardson 
made eonsiderable additions to the book, besides correcting 
numerous errors ; and it is his edition of the Commentary 
De Pr/tmliitis Anglim that is alone to be relied upon. 
"Bishop Godwin," saja Fuller, "was a good roan, grave 
divine, skilful mathematician, pure Latinist, and incom- 
parable historian. The Church of Llandaff was much 
beholding lo him; yea, the whole Church of England; 
yea, the whole Church Militnnt; jea, many now in the 
Church Triumphant had bad their memories utterly lost on 
earth, if not preserved by hia painful endeavours. 1 am 
sorry to see that some have since mode so bad use of his 
good labours, who have lighted their candles from his 
torch, thereby merely to discover the faults of our biahops, 
that their personal failing may be an argument Etgainst the 
prelatical function"," Bishop Godwin also wrote a life of 
Queen Mary, inserted iu Kennet's History of England, 
vol, ii.; and "Annals of England under Henry Vltl., 
Edward VL, and Marj." He wus interred at Whitboum, 
wliere the bishojis of Hereford had a palace, April W, 

Worthies— NorlhamptonBliire. 
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1634— 1T21. 



1633. A good portrait of Godwin, engraved bj Veitne, 
U prefiicd to Ricliardson'a folio. 

[a.d. 1634, died in November of the same jear.] Auqustinc 
LlNDSELL, transktEd from Peterborougli. 

[a-B, 1GB6, trans, to Norwich in the same year.] Matthew 
When. (See Norwich CAiHBDKiL. Pt. II.) 

[a.D, loss — 1636.] THEOPHiLuariSLU, had been Bishop sao- 
cess'vEly of Lkndaff and St. David's. 

[a,d. 1636 — 1616.] Ghorge Coke, tmoslated from Bristol. 
He was brother of Sir John Coke, Beoretarj of Slato under 
Jamea I. and Charles I. Bishop Coke fell npon the evil 
dajs of the civil wnr, and like the rest of the bishops, was 
deprived of his see. " He waa a meek, grave, and quiet 
man," says Fuller, "much beloved of such as were sub- 
jected to his jurisdiction '." He died in 1650. 
For fifteen years the see remained vacant. In 

[i.D. 1661, died the same year,] Nicholas Uokk, Provost of 
Eton, was consecrated Bisbop of Hereford. He waa tUe 
brother of the great Duke of Albemajle. Bishop Monk 
never visited his diocese, but, dying at West minster, was 
interred in the abbey church there. 

[i.». 1663—1691.] Hebbbet Chopt, bad been Dean of 
Hereford before the Rebellion. In his jouth he had cm- 
braced Romanism, and had been received into the Order of 
Jesuits, but was reconverteiJ by Bishop Morton of Durham. 
Bishop Croft is said to have been especially careful to pro- 
mote none but the clergy of his own diooese to honourable 
positions within it. 

[a.d. 1691 — 1701.] GiLBEBT Ieosside, translated from 
Bristol. 

[.A.r. 1701^1713.] HuMFaEr Humphbies, translated from 
Bangor. Wood declares him to have been "excellently 
versed in antiquities." 

[a.i>. 1713—1721.] Phiup Bjssb, transkted from St. David's, 
Bishop Bisse expended much on the cathedral and on the 
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palace. In the former lie ereclcd n Grecian altar-sereeo, 
whioli lias beeQ happilj removed iluriiig the latu restoration. 

[a.d. 1721, trans, to Salisbury 1723.] Benjamin HoiUiLr, 
trans, from Bangor. See Wjslhbsteb CATDEniuiL, (to 
which see he was trana. from. Salisbury,) PI. It.; but it 
gjiould be added that the piissage there quoted from Hal- 
lam's Conslitutioual Hiatorj ia far too favourable to the 
character of liiahop Hoadlj. 

[i.D. 1724—1746.] Henrt Eobhton, fifth son of the third 
Earl of Bridgewater. 

[i.D. 1749 — 1787-] James BEiOCLBEK, eighth son of the 
Duke of St. Alban's. 

[A.D. 1787—1788.] JouN UAnLEv. third son of the third 
Earl of Oiford. 

[ad. 1788— 1802.] John Buti-eii, transJal.ed from Oxford. 
Bishop Butler owed hJs elevation to his powers na a poli- 
tical pamphleteer. He was an effrativc aasistmit to Lord 
North in vindicating the American War. 

[i.D. 1803, trans, to Worcester 1S08.] FrOLLioTi HBUBBin 
Walkbh Cobnbwall, trauskted from Bristol. 

[a.d. 1809, trans, to St. Asapli 1815.] John LniuooaB, 
tranaUtcd from Bristol. 

[a J), 1815—1832.] Georqh J. Hdntinopoud, translated 
from Glouoestec. Bishop Iluntiiigfovd bud licen made 
Warden of Winchester College in 1789, and retained the 
wardcnsbip uiitd his death. 

[a.d. 1832—1837.] Edwaud Gimy. 

[a.i>. 1S37, trans, to York 1847.] Thomas Musokave. 

[A.a 1848—1868.] ilEira D. Hauiuen. 

tA.D, 1868 .] James Atlat, 
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APPENDIX. 



The few alterations which have been effected in Hcreforcl 
Cathedral, since the year 1864, are described in the following 
notes : — 



(Pabt I., page 76.) 

The tracery of the windows in Bishop Booth's porch has been 
carefully restored. The stone used for this purpose, from Lydo, 
near Hereford, is very hard and enduring. 



II. 

(Part I., pages 92, 93.) 

The great North Window of the Transept has been filled with 
glass by Hardman, in memoiy of Archdeacon Lane Freer (died 
1863), at a cost of 1400/., contributed by the Freemasons of the 
county. The western half contains Scriptural illustrations of the 
Church Militant ; the eastern, of the Church Triumphant. 

In the Eastern Aisle two windows have been filled with glass : 
one by Clayton and Bell, in memory of Captain Kempson ; another 
by Wailes, in memory of Captain Arkwright, lost on the Alps. 



1^ ^tttforb (Kat^tlrraL 

ni. 

Part L, page 101.) 

In this Transept has been placed a very handsome Altar Tomb, 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, as a memorial of Dean Dawes (died 
1867). The effigy, sculptured by Noble, is of pure white marble. 

The remains of the fine old iron-work, which formerly enclosed 
the Denton Tomb, in the great South Transept (Part I. § 22), are 
preserved here. 

One of the windows in this Transept is filled with glass of the 
14th century, restored and reloaded by Warrington. The figures 
are those of St. Catherine, St. Michael, St. Gregory, and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. 

IV. 

(Part L, page 105.) 

All the remaining windows in the Lady Chapel have been filled 
with stained glass by Gibbs, in memory of Cdnon Morgan (died 
1861), and members of his family, many of whom were dignitaries 
of the Cathedral during the past century. 



V. 

(Part I., page 108.) 

The Monumental stones of Bishop Humphries (died 1712), Bishop 
Croft (died 1691), and Dean Benson, — ^all of whom were buried in 
the Choir, — have been laid down in this Transept. Here also are 
interred the remains of Bishop Gilbert Ironside (died 1701), re- 
moved, together with his black marble tombstone, from the Church 
of St. Mary Somerset, in the City of London, on its demolition in 
1867. This was effected by the zeal of the Reverend Francis 
Havergal, Minor Canon of the CathedraL 
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VI. 
(Pabt I., page 109.) 

Brass plates and figures have been attached to Bishop MuyhewV 
monument, replacing the ancient metal work. The cost has been 
defrayed by Magdalene College, Oxford. 

The ancient stained glass in the window opposite this monument 
is of the 14th century, and has been restored by WARRiNarON. 
The figures are those of St. Mary Magdalene, St. Ethelbert, St. 
Augustine, and St. George. 



VII. 

(Pabt I., page 112.) 

This famous Map is now protected by a sheet of plate-glass und 
doors of oak. 

An admirable facsimile of the Map, in coloured lithography, and 
of the full size, was issued to subscribers in June, 1872. This is to be 
had either from the editor, the Rev. F. T. Havergai, the College, Here- 
ford, or from Messrs. Stanford, Charing Cross. A quarto volume 
of letterpress, containing all that is known of the author, with 
explanations, and copies of the whole of the legends in the Map, is 
about (1874) to be added. Excellent photographs, of all sizes, 
have been taken by Messrs. Ladmore, Hereford. 



VIII. 

(Pabt I., page 117.) 

In 1865 the bells were restored at a cost of about 300Z., and one 
bell was ro-cast. All now are in good ringing order. The tenor is 
a heavy but very mellow-toned bell ; the note pitch, C 
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oithia ClH Tkan* CUkp. TW Ckob )»■ l» trrHirf hr m 
— w IwJy rf " Aai0M»i Vjaa Charri." S*« (tatota bn* ohm 
laM spnatlMt •»! tki •oriu ia U« Oitbednl b ■■peetaUr 
BotioMfaU A«a tk* Em* UmI MtrifaU IhcnonlKn of Um Choir 
bcloog •llfcer U Odotd « C^u^rUfc,— btug w Hidj (Moa or 
[XvparlBf to nodrt ibon. 

A tcry haaJMiM Pait«nl StmM, cured IVoia one of tb« pjllan 
la ih« EplWDtwl Paliw, wm profottd U> the Biihop in 1S73. Th* 
tfX, soot, wu niud bj a geaerel iDbacriiAim. 

A Ut*BJ DttV, carreJ in wild oak, vu placed onUide the Ckeir 
Hct«n Id tSTSj and In 1873 a tnperb AlUr-cloth, warked at 
Urugai, wu pnrchual by a lubtcrlption of iboat IMUL 
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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 



^istorij anU getiiils. 



I. The chief authorities for the architectural history 
of Worcester Cathedral are — the Chronicle of Florence 
of Worcester, and the Annalea Eccltsice Wygorniemit, 
compiled by a monk of Worcester at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century *. From these it appears 
that in the year lOB-i Bishop Wri-paTAS "began the 
work of the Minster ;" into which the monks entered 
four yuars afterwards; and in 1092 Wulfataa held 



■ The Clironicle oF FlnreiiM of Worccater enib witli the yrir 
1117, but bai been carried an b^ an auknonn ConlinuBtor as 
lute u 1295. Ic has been printed by tlie Eugliab Uistoricnl 
SiKiiHtj. It is not so valuable far the architectural biitory of 
Woroester (u the Aniiales Ecclena Wggoraientit, which will be 
foaiiil in the flmt volume of WlinrCoii'i Ani/Ua Saera. 

Pnfeaai Willia's most valnablo and elaborate " Arcbltectnrsl 
Uiitory of Worcester Catliedral" will be tbnnd in the twentieth 
vulDitie of the Jourual of the Archsological Institate. In the 
-' GcDtleman's Ungaiine" fur Outober, IS62, is printed Mr. 
Bloxsm's paper oli the "Sepulchral Remains and Monnoienta" 
in the cathedml. Oreut ate boa been maile of both these papeis, 
snd especially of tbe latter, in preparing the following sccoant. 
Professor Willis'i dates and conclusions have bei'n adopted 
throughout. Some very interesting leatnreB of the building are 
pointed out, for tlic ilrat time, in liii " An^liitectural Hlitor;." 



a synod in the crypt, whiuh he had "built from tfie 
foundations, and by thu mercy of God had dedicated^." 
Wulfstan died in 1096. In 1113 the ciiy of 'Worceater, 
with the cathedral church and the castle, were greatly 
iujurcd hy fire. In 1175 the "new tower" — probably 
the central tower of the cathedral — fill, as many other 
Korman towers hnd fallen; and in 1169 another great 
Are destroyed nearly the* whole of Worcester. On this 
occasion the cathedral escapedi but in 1202, at Easter- 
tiiie, it was burnt, {tgne eonfiagravit alieno,) togetinx 
witli all the buildings and offices attached to it. During 
the whole of the year before, however, great miracles 
hud been manil'ested at the tumb of St. Wul&tan, and 
many sick persona were «aid to be cured there daily. 
Accordingly, on 8t. Giles's Day, (Sept 1,) 1202, Hubert 
Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, came to Worcester 
with other liishopa to enquire into the truth of the I'e- 
ported miracles. Oerlaiu monks of Worcester took his 
favourable judgment tu Eomo; and in the following 
year, 1203, St. Wulfstan was canonized by Pope Inno- 
cont III., who so far honoured the new English aaint 
aa to compose a proyer for his Office. 

From this time offerings poured in daily at the tomb 
of St. WullBtan ; and it was no doubt witli the wealth 
thus acquired by the monastery that ihe caihedral was 
restored. In 1207 King John visited Worf.ertor; and 



" Ego WletnuuB .... deorevi Bjnodnni oongreguro in mo- 
erio B.Miiriie, in crypliK, qnni tua n I'undninentiB leilllicavi, 
«r iiiiuriconUam Um poitea dedicHvi." — 'inglia Siwra, i. 
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after praying at Wulfstan's tomb, gave three hondred 
marks for the repair of tht; cathedral. He was in- 
terred in the churoh in the year 1216, (see § is,); and 
in 1218 the cathedral was dedicated "in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin and St. Peter, and of the holy 
onfesaors Oswald and Wulfatan." The young King, 
Henry III., was present, with a great uorapany of 
biahopH, abbots, and nobles; and after the dedication 
the body of St. Wulfstan was transhited tu its shrine 
near the high altar. 

The cathedral, up to this period, had been a Nor- 
man and transition Norman building, In 1221, on St. 
Andrew's Day, during a great atonn, the two " leewr 
towers" of Worcester fell. There is no evidence that 
the Mortnan nave terminated in western towers; and 
Professor Willis has suggested ihat these *' lesser towurs" 
may hd^e flanked the Norman choir of Worcester, like 
those still remaining at Canterbury. Their fall may 
have injured the choir, and tho ruin thus cfl'ected may 
have assisted tho determination of the Bishop and Con- 
vent to expend the wealth which was atill pouring in 
before tho shrine of St. Wulfstan, in the erection of a 
more sumptuous church. At any rate, in 1224 the 
existing choir and Lady-chapul were begun ; Bishop 
William of Blois laying the foundations of the new 
work of the east front; {novit-m opiu frontii'). In 1281 

= " Cnp%t, ths ' head' of tho church, wfl» oscluaivBly applitil 
to llio iiltur end thereof. FroM. the 'tVont,* however, can bo 
■liewn bv many exiimpl''s to hHVC been employed for either rritii 
of tho bail Jiiig." — WmWt ArchUeclvral llialory of Cuiilerinri/, 
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the Morist of the monaBtory rectired from the e 
of Nicholas of Ely, Bishop of Winchester, a sum of dxty 
marltB, the Bishop's legacy toward the " rebuiliiing of 
the tower," — no doubt the central tower of the cathe- 
drnl, — which wua not, however, efft'cted for nearty a 
lentiirj', (1374). In th« meantirao, the Norman nave 
wnspartly removed and rebuilt. Bishop Cohham Faulted 
the north aisle of the nave between 1317 and 1321 ;.'| 
and in 1377 Bishop Wakefield vaulted the nave itself. 

II. These dates will assist us in examining the ex^ j 
isting cathedral. Of Si. Wulfsiak's Church, begtin 
08 we have seen, in 1084, the crypt, which extends at 
present under the choir and aisles, is the only certain 
relic. But portions of Norman work, belonging, accord- 
ing to Willis, to the first three quarters of the twelfUi 
century, remain in the nave, at the western end of the | 
ehoir, and in the walls of the great transept. The two 
westernmost bays of the nave are transition Norman, 
u&d there is Norman work of the same period (the last 
quarter of the twelfth century) iu the great transept 

The choir, retro-choir, and Lady-chapel, with tbe 
choir.aisles and the eastern transepts, are Early Enylialt^ 
and were commenced in 1224. The nave, with the ex- 
ception of the two western hays, is of later date, Utea- i 
raUd, (1317— 1327.) on the north side ; and Decorated I 
with a strong tendency to Perpendicular {eire. 1360?) 1 
ou the south. Tlic central tower is also Decorated, 

p. 45, not«. There enn lie no doulit, m Profewor Willlg hiincelf 
pointed out at WurcmCer, tliat in tbiB instance tbe « 
I'ront, ii inlendtHL 
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Btid was no doulit tho tower for whioli the legacy of 
Eiahop Jficliolua of Winchester (1281) was intended. 
The cloisterB are Perpendicular. 

The Early Engluh portion of the cathedral (the 
whole of the church cast of the central tower) is by 
far the moat interesting, and affords some very good 
examples of design and sculptnre, On the whole, how- 
ever, although the entire building deserves, and will le- 
pay, careful examination, it can hardly be said to-rank 
among English churches of the flrat class, Tlie Nor- 
man cathedral, which covered nearly the same ground 
as that which now esists, terrainated eastward (as ap- 
pears from the crypt, § xxrrO in a hroad apse, with 
small apsidal chapels attached at the sides. The ground- 
plan of the existing building forma a double or patri- 
archal cross', with a square eastern end. The whole 
north front of the cathedral is seen at once as the CIoEe 
is entered from the Kigh-atreet; but although the 
length (450 ft.) and general mass are imposing, the 
view is hardly picturesque \_FrofdUpieee\. The tran- 
septs do not project far enough to break the long line 

* The raatem transept, fanning the aocond tranavorsc limb 
nf tho cross, waa an addition of the Early English bnildiTS. 
Such a trnnsi^pt, "ei^uiil in height to tho central nllvy of tha 
prssbylery, is only to he found elsewliero in Englnnd in the lata 
Norman of Canterbnrj (o. 1096), and Tork (c 1160); and in 
the Early English of Linculn (c 1186), Snliihury <c 1220). 
Beverley, and Qochestcr. On the Continent the only knonrn 
extrnplfi of this feature are S. Benoit aur Loire (c. lOBO), end 
CInny (a. 1089), the farmer of whith was doubtleas the prototype 
of tliB English eianiples."— BT/ii^* ArchltecUral Buiory of 
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■a^sLttctorily, and the whole worit of the exterior (in- 
dading the central tower) ia mnisaaUf plnhi. Tina 
view has, huwuvtr, been greatly impruved by ibe re- 
cent (1S65) lowering of the ground on the north ade 
of the church (inclading St. Uichsel's cfaarchyard) 
to the depth of at least four feet. Xo good gecraal 
point of view can be obtained <ta the sonih eide of 
tiie cathedral. 

Since the year 1857 very extensiTe work?, amoant- 
ing in fact to a rcbnilding of much of the eustem por- 
tion of the church, have been carried on under the 
BDpenntendence of Jtlr. A. £. Perkins, arehitect to the 
Dean and Chupter. These will be pointed oat as we 
proceed. It may be eaid here, however, that besides 
the grtat (iL-ftecration and injury which the building 
BufTcrcd from the troops of Essex in 1642, and again 
from Cromwi'll's soldiers after the battle of Worcester 
in 1651, it underwent much unfortunate "restoration" 
during the eighteenth century. Much of the work 
then done it was desiiable to remove ; and the condition 
oi' the stone in many parts of the cathedral was such as 
to i-ender cxt«nsive repair absolutely necessary". The 

■ On tliU aubjeat it n»y be well to quote the remarba of 
I'l-olcHor Willia:— 

"Iti criticUing these repair* and reatoratioDB, it is neceiSBry 
lu ricoUuct that tlio crunibliDg' material of the cathedral had 
<linyed to «icb an extent on the exterior u to destroy the 
«liule of tlie 'decurative fratures; and tliat, in the interior, 
wltlemeiita of tlio pieri and archea in the Early English work 
Uiid altained »o ktunning a tDHgnitade as to threateu tlic ilA- 
lililj 'if lliQ Ftnictnre. AttemiHa had been nnide to mitigat* 
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stone lued by the Nonnan and Early En glieh bnildore 
was fromthe Higlcy quarrioa, near firidgonorth; tliese 
quarries sfg in the stindetono ; ae are those at Holt, 
which wero need by the builders of the Perpcndieular 
period. For the repnirs and rebuilding (1857—1863) 
stone has been brought from Ombersley, near Droit- 

IIT. The entrance in the west front of the cathedral 

is said to have been cloeod by Bishop Wakefield, (137<5 
— 1395) ; who ro-opened the original north entrance, 
whieh has been closed, and built the present north 
porch, through which we enter the cathedral. (See 
Affemsix, note 1). The details of the original 
composition, which had been much mutilated by in- 
judioiouH repairs, have been carefully restored under 
the directionn of Hr. Perkins ; and the lowering of the 
ground on tliis side of the cathedral has permitted the 

th«e Bcttlemeuts b; the Introductioa of walli aaJ nrchct in 
nil; bnt theao, beiida dfaligiiriDg and obstructing the intcrinr, 
wen thenueli'eB giving wny, haviug served tatber to dinaga the 
direction or the aetllementB Ihnn to itop them. 

"Tho oatilde of tb« entbedrsl bod been alao overtnded mid 
diaiiicured bj wldilioiinl bulIrHaei to prop up itg (idliag whIIb. 
Holt of th«H bitvB been reoioveJ or repnired, and tha Willi 
themaslvea thoroughly snd skilfully restored tu loundneia by 
renewing tha whole of the exterior ashlnr, and painting tho iu- 
trrioT, mettiog It when rciiuired. This process hns necesmirily 
dentrofed all nppearence of Rntiqnlty- in tbe eiterior nf the choir 
■dJ Lsdf-cbHpel ; but It must be mnienibeted that all the decora- 
lira ftatures of the original bad rnolshed long; since, and given 
plaoe to the mean nod unintereiting; botuhlngn of tha aiitaentb 
and wventeenth centuriei; and that we have now a reproductlnu 
of 111 nrlcinal nsjiecit, as far tu ihnt can b« delerminod." — drchit. 
Silt, of Warimiiin- OrfAodru(, p. 125. 
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n'inoTal of a flight of steps, withia the porch, which 
formerly dcKceaded to the level of the nave. The roof 
is groined. 

IV. The navt {which, has undergone, 1S63— 1865, 
H complete restorBtiou, estemally nnd internally), ia of 
nine bays, from the west front to the central tower. It 
C'lVers the aimo ground as the original Norman nave, 
portions of which remiiin — at the north-east angle of I 
the north niale, (a shait and copitol) ; on the west side 
of the outer face of llie north door, (a shuft and eapi- 
tcd); and in the centre of the second piers from the 
west, from holh of nliich great Noiman shafts project. 
There is also a series of Norman aiched recesses in ihe 
south aisle". All theao fragments ore pure Norman, 
and belong lo Ihc first three quoi'ters of the eleventh 
century. Tl;e two westirn bays are transition Norman, 
of the last quarter of the century, and remain in their 
oiiginal state. 

The piera of the two western hays are recessed in 
three orders, and, together with the pointed arches 
that rest on them, have more Karly English feeling 
than Norman. The capitals of the shafts are of plain 
Norman character. The trtforium is very peculiar. 
A pointed arch (of which there are two in each bay) 
encloses three circular ones. Between and beyond these 
inner arches rise reeded shafts, from the capitals of \ 
which spring* a zigzag moulding, repeating, in the 

• Tlieae relics of the Norrmn nave have Iwen carefully pointed 
by PrufeMDr Willis, Arch. Hist, of Worceitci Catliedral, ' 
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tympana, the forma of the oiroulnr arches. liclow and 
above thu zigzng arc placed knots of curled leafage, 
giving a dutU'd oppearance to the whole composition, 
which haa neither the dignity of the eorlior Norman nor 
the grace of the Decorated work east of it. The clere- 
story has three archea in each bay; the central arch 
round, with the zigzag moulding, and much higher than 
the pointed side arches. The wiadow openings, at tha 
back of tho central arch, are filled with Perpendicular 
tracery. " In tho pier arches and triforium arches a 
plain round molding is employed, which runs without 
a base up the pier, and continuously over tlie arch, 
forming an external order or frame to it. A similar 
molding in front of this runs by the aide of a triple 
group of vaulting-shafiB up to tho clci-cstory string, but 
is there cut off by the later Taulting-shnfts Con- 
tinuous moldings ore in Norman work usually confined 
to the inner arches of doors nnd to windows. But I 
have observed the molding just described, as framing 
a group of shafted pier arches, in several cases iu the 
west of England — as at Gloucester, the north eidc aisle 
of tho choir at Lichfield, and at Bredoa Church, near 
Worcester — the latter evidently the work of the archi- 
tect of the western compartments of the cathedral'." 
Tho clustered vaulting-abalta terminate in capitals of 
transitional character, ut the base of the clerestory. 
The vaulting itself is of the same apparent character 
(Perpendicular) aa that eastward of these two bays; 
bat Prutesaoc Willis has shewn that it must have been 
I Willi.. 
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erected before (tliougli perhaps not much before) the 
TBulting of the rest of the nave *. 

The west end of the navo was entirely altered hy 
Bishop Wakkfizld, {1375—1395). He closed the 
western entrance ; but the pointed arch, with a (rir- 
cuUr aroh on either side, which, until the lute restom- 
tjon, were seen on the wall below the window, dated 
only from the last century. Trncea of Norman doors, 
however, were discovered by Mr. Perkins at the enda 
of the aisles and in the central wall ; proving that 
Bishop Wakefield retained the original wall, and shew- 
ing us the estont of the Norman nave. The space 
above the arches was entirely filled by a large debased 
window, the glaaa in which was inserted in 1792. 
This window has been happily replaced (ISIJB) by an 
Early Decorated window of eight lights, of the same 
architectural character as the Decorated work on the 
north side of the nave, and equally enriched. (It is 
the gift of the Hon. and Dov. John Fortescue, Canon 
of Worcester.) The portal below, with a pedi- 
ment which rises into the window, is modem. (See 
Appenwi, not« 2). 

Beyond t)ie two western bays the nave is Decorated 
on the north side, and early Forpendionlar on the south, 
and the main arches rise much higher. The two sides 
differ in the capitals and bases of their piers, in the 
capitals of the vaulting-shafts, in the clcrestui'y arches, 
end in the ornamentation of the triforinm. The north 
side, which is the earlier, is also the richer. 

• SesAi'cli.Hi«t. of Worcealor Cathedral, p. 112. 
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Lt-land ftasorls that Bishop Cobrau (1317 — 1327) 
TDulted the nortli aisle of the nave. This fises the 
dnte of the Decorated work on the north side. The 
bases of the piers diffur from those opposite, and the 
eapitals of the shafts are enriched with excellent leaf, 
age, much undercut. This "rutiR continuously ruund 
the pier, being inflected around thu shaftB, so as to dis- 
tinguish the groups without separating them, and with 
the richest effect." At the angles of the exterior hood- 
mouldings Bi'e euiall heads of kings and bishops. The 
triforinm has two pointed arches in each bay, eoch arch 
enclosing two smaller ones. The shafts which support 
these arches have capitals of leafage, and the tympana 
in the heads of the larger arches are filled with sculp- 
tured figures. These, before the late restoralion, were 
so greatly decayed as to be quite undecipherable. They 
have been re-worked as carefully as possible, but in most 
instances the original subject was completely uncertain. 
The clerestory consists of three pointed arches, with 
leafage on the capitals of the shafts, and at the angles 
of the outer mouldings. The windows at the back are 
Perpendicular insertions. Professor Willis has been the 
first to point out that the triforium and clerestory of 
the two bays adjoining the transition Norman work on 
this side of the nave, difl'er from the rest, and ore in 
fact Perpendicular, of the same choracter ns the entire 
south side, " We may conclude, therefore, that the 
north side of the Norman nave was token down first, 
und that when the portion in the Decorated style had 
been completed, a pause in the work or a change of 
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.erchitecta happened, and tlie triforium and clerestory of i 
these bays were then completed m a different style" 

The Toulting'sliafts run upward between each bay in 
groupe of three, The abacus from whieh the groining- 
riba apparently spring, is partly a continuation of the 
BtringcouFse at the base of the clerestory, and ie gruce- 
fully Irefoiled. 

The whole work on the north side of the nave is 
bolder and more efftctive than that on the iouih. "We 
have no record of the construction of this side, but from 
iiB strong Perpendieulai' cliaracter it can hardly be earlier 
than 1360, The clustered pier-shafts have much smaller 
Dapitals of leafage than those opposite, and the leafage 
does not pass round conttauously. The design of the 
triforium resembles tliut on the north side ; bat at the 
junction of the two smuller arches is a bracket, once 
no doubt the support of a figure which rose againat the 
tympanum of the larger arch. All traces of these 
figures, however, had disappeared, and they have beea 
replaced by modem sculpture, executed by BonLioir, 
under the direction of the architect. Small ancient 
figures remain at the sides and intersections of the 
larger arches. 

The clerestory is formed by three triangular-headed 
arches, of iihieh the centre arch, much higher and 
wider than the other two, IbUows nearly the lines of 
the groining rib. The window at the back of the 
passage is filled with tracery of Decorated character. 
The b'iangular form, which ia by no means usual, is 
' WiUis. p, 110. 
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that wHoh pFevnile in the north transept of Heroford, 
(boo the Handbook for that Cathedral,) built at tho 
end of the thirteenth century for the reception of the 
Bhrine of St. Thomas Cantilupe. 

Tho groined vaulting of the no ve — the work of Bishop 
Wakefield in 1377 — bus ridga and intermediate ribe, 
with bosKOs of foliage at the intoreectionB. Tho nave, 
whicli was covered with whitewash by tho " restorers " 
of the Inat century, has boon thoroughly cleaned ; and 
the rich foliage <)f its capitals is now properly dis- 
played. (For the colouring of the vaulting, and for 
the pavement, see AppBunn, a-oto 3). 

On the north side of the nave, in the fourth bay from 
the cast, is the high tomb, with effigies, of SiB John 
Beadohasip, of Holt, in Worcestershire, (died 1388,) 
and his wife. The elBgica, which are in alabaster, Lave 
been terribly defaced. Tho knight's armour is a good 
example. Tho lady's head re&ts on a swan with e:;- 
pandcd wings— the crest of the Beaucharaps. Tho 
panels of the tomb itself are filled with shields of arms. 
Immediately opposite, on the south side of tho nave, is 
tho tomb, with effigies, of Hobkllt Wrt.DE (died 1C08) 
and his wife. His body rests in this cathedral, butlus 
immortal part — 

" KipJicM ropnere nniinr, hci'oesque Iiontl, 

lllud ad Eteruu, LljJsiasquu <!»inDii." 

Tho sides of the tomb, divided into compartments by 

eun-Howers risiag ixom vases, and the scroll-work at 

the lower end, deserve notice. 

On t!ie south side of tho nnve, towards the west, ia 



tlio rnnoiiti^d tomb, with efflfry, of Bh^abd Eebss, Bnm 

ofWnrccitcr, (ilici! 1608). The Dean inreprvecntcdwiU) 
mouatfuihii and beurtl, akull-cap. ruff, and gown open in 
fruut, witli hanging iilecvi:it. Opposite, on th« nortli 
Hidi', in the tomb, with efflgy, of Bishop TiioKVBOBoireiE. 
ilicd 1041, — tho latest recumbent effigy of a hiahop in 
the oatlicUroli he weari the rochet und chimere with 
full Hlri'vea. 

V, Tho two wosti'in bays of the louth aula of thr 
[Liive aro tranaitim Norman, liko the western bays of 
tlio nave. The vaulting is quadripartite. The rest 
of the nialo has kte Decorated windows, filled with 
II kind of flowing tracery, Iiigh in tho wall, on account 
of the cloister which runs outside; and into which 
tlioro «« two jiluinly-archod cntraDceB— the prior's door 
in Uio boy nearest the transept, and the monks' door 
in t}i(i third bay from tho west end. Tho vaulting of 
this part of tho nisla is lieme. 

The wall of this ai^Ie is, however, that of the Norman 
iiuvu, as is [proved by a Beriea of five Norman arched re- 
ti'ssoB, one opposite to each of the present picr-archfs. 
" Two of thcBO at tike ea»t end an filled up with monu- 
mental arcboB of tho period of the present south archi- 
tt'cturo of the nave. Tliis is enough to shew that the 
Bcniioircular arches existed previously. .... They were 
])robably meant to receive the monumental arches of 
HiHtin gut shed persons, in the Eome way as at Sere- 
ford'." 
I Tho raununicnta in the south aisle are — in the secaud 

t_ J 
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bay from the trnnsept, tlio much mutilated cfflp;y of an 
unknown eccleBiaatio, — probably one of the priors of 
the monastery, represented ae yosted for tlie euuharlstiu 
office, — under a canopied recess. The date, according 
to Mr. Blosam, is late in the fourteenth or early in the 
fifteenth century. In the third bay, vithin a lleco. 
rated recess, is the efflgy of Bishop Pakhy, (1610 — 
1616.) "wearing the rochet and the ciumoro, thi! latttr 
reaching a little below the knees;" in the fourth is 
a Perpendicular altar-tomb, with p;inelli^d front, of 
some unknown porsonagG; ia the fifth is the tomb of 
Thomas Liitleton, Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, died Aug. 23, 1481. The brass, which repre- 
sented him in his robes as Judge, was destroyed in the 
civil wars of the seventeenth century. This ia the 
celebrated Judge whose treatise on land tenures was 
commented on by Sir Edward Coke in the reign of 
James I,, and has still, in Puller's words, an "authen- 
tieal reputation." Littleton was born at Franklcy in 
Worcestershire, and n'as in great furour with both 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. The Lords Lytielton, 
of Hagley, are deacendfid from Ihia family. In the 
sixth bay is an altar-tomb iu a recess for Bishop Feeke. 
(1584—1591,) with inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and 
English. In the two last buys are mural rooimments, 
both by Bacon, for Sia Henhy Ellis, Colonel of the 
23rd Regt., (Welsh Fusileers,) who feU at Waterloo; 
and for BicnARB Sollt, Esq^,, (died 1804); neither of 
which deserve much notice. In the westernmost bay 
has been placed the monuTneat of Bialiop Gadden, 
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(died 1662,) the probable author of the Icon Ba^ 
silike. His effigy represents him with long hair, 
moustache, and beard, wearing the rochet and chimera. 
This monument was formerly against the wall on the 
north side of the choir, which has been removed. 
(See § Tii.) 

The two western bays of the north aisle are transition 
Norman, like those opposite ; but the Decorated vaulting 
(plain quadripartite, with bosses) is carried throughout 
the aisle, and was the work of Bishop Cobhum between 
1317 and 1321. The rest of the aisle, including the 
windows, is Decorated. The west window contains 
some portions of ancient glass ; but is chiefly filled with 
modern glass of the worst description. In the first bay 
counting from the west is a monument by Westmacott 
for the Eaj^l of Stbaffoud, and the officers and men of 
the 29th (Worcestershire) Regiment, who fell in the 
Indian campaigns of 1845-6. Unlike most memorials of 
this class, it possesses a little religious character. In 
the second bviy is a monument for the wife of Godfeey 
GoLDSBOKOFGH, Bishop of Glouccster, (died 1613). In 
the third bay is a monument with small kneeling figures 
for the MooEE family, of Worcester ; date 1613. 

The north porch opens from the fifth bay. From the 
eighth a smuU Decorated chapel, called the Jesvs chapel^ 
is entered ; which was opened to the nave, as it now is, 
about 1750, when a new and singularly hideous font 
was placed in it. The Decorated window on the north 
side has been filled with stained glass by Wailes, as 
a memoiial for the wife of the Kev. Canon Wood. The 
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oast window of tlio cfaapcl has been, clciged. Against 
thewallaarotoblotB for Bi8hopFLBffrwoon.(clif)d 1683); 
for Bishop BLA»riFonD, {died 1675); and for Bishop 
BtTLLiNQHAii, (died 157C). The upper and lower por- 
tions only of the efBgy appear, the intervening wall 
and inscription dividing them, (Similar moniunentH 
cxiet at Lichfiold and elsewljero.) " The drcBS is not 
Tery clearly devolopod, bnt it certainly doos not ap- 
pear to hoTo consisted of the episcopal robes. Perhaps 
he was one interested in the vestiarian controversy of 
lfi(i4'." This moniunent was romoved from tho choir 
walL (See § vii.) 

VI. The piers of the central Ictwr are Doeorated, 
with small capitals of leafage, of tho same date and 
character as the south side of t]ie nave. It is certain, 
however, that a core of Norman masonry remains with- 
in thorn, since Norman work is Tisible on the choir 
side of the eastem piera, (see § vii.,) in tho roof of the 
ti'iforium of tho choir, and at tho south corner of the 
OBBt end of the north triforium of tho nave. Tho vault- 
ing resomblos that of tho cavo. (See Appendix, note 4.) 

Tho great IraTutrpl has nudei'gone much alteration. 
Tho walls, as high ns the level of the clerestory, are 
Nucman; and, aa appeared when tliey were stripped 
of their plaster, are built of "uncourBod rubble 
work, ronghly laid with wide joints of mortar"." 
Tliey may belong to the first Norman church; but 
after the fall of the great tower in 1175 many re- 
IMiirs and changes were made, to which tho Nor- 
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man work now apparent evidently belongs. Further 
alterations were made in the thirteenth, and again 
(perhaps by Bishop Wakefield, died 1395) in the latter 
part of the fourteenth etntury. The transept, like the 
rest of the church, is narrow (32 feet) in proportion to 
its heijj;ht (66 feet), and projects only 28 feet beyond 
the aisle wall. Like the transept at Gloucester, it is 
without aisles. The circular staircase-turrets which 
project into the transept at the north-west and south- 
west angles are peculiar, and are far more decided 
features than those at Gloucester (see the Handbook 
for that Cathedral) in the same situations. These are 
Norman as high as the clerestory, where the change 
to Perpendicular is marked by a difference of masonry. 
The masonry of the N'ormau portion is unusually good, 
and should be noticed. The scraping of the walls of 
these towers "disclosed the fact that they are built 
of stones of two colours, the one a white or rather 
cream-coloured stone, the other a green stone. These 
are laid in bands at the lower part, not regularly; but 
above the doorway the courses are for a short distance 
alternately white and green in horizontal stripes, after 
the manner of the cathedrals of Pisa, Siena, and other 
Italian examples of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies ^" The transition N'orman work at the west 
end of the nave, and the chapter-house, also display 
this particoloured masonry. 

In the south transept, the south end has three divi- 

1 Willis, p. 97. The whito oolite was obtained from Brcdon 
Hill at Bath : the green stone from Higley on the Severn. 
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sions, Thelowist is plain, and aliewa the Norman wiill. 
In the second are two transition Norman window- 
urcheH, now dosud. The capituls of the side ahafts are 
of Early English character, anil the arches have a brood 
hollow zigzag moulding. In the uppermost division ia 
a fine ihree-ligiit lunctt window, duuply tpluyed, and 
with a puHsago through the jamba. Thia has been filled 
with stained glass, which can hardly be called good, by 
RoGEEs, trora deaigna by Pkkedt, as a memorial of 
ticBRS AdeIiAiiib. The subject is a tree of Jesae. On 
the eiiBt side of the transept the arch into the ehoir- 
aisle is Decorated ; and in the adjoining bay a very fine 
Norman arch, long closed, opens to an eastern chapel. 
This archway was re-opcned in 18G2/ and through it 
a very picturesque view is obtained of the cliapiil be- 
yond. The bays on this side of the transept are di- 
vided by a group of transition Norman vaulting-shafta, 
which temiijiate at the level of the clerestory, and sup- 
port later groining. 

The east and west wails of this transept wore altered 
in the Perpendicular period, in a manner which recalls 
the work in Gloucester Cuthedral, although the screen 
of tracery with which tlio Norman walls have been 
overlaid is not so complete. On the east side this work 
begins in the triforium, the openings in which are 
formed by a scries of narrow pierced panels, with tran- 
soms and foliated headings. Ax at Gloucester, the wall 
behind this screen- work is Norman, and in the course 
of reaboration here the remains of the ancient trifo- 
rium were discovered, (1863). Tliey are of transitional 
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Kormaii cliaraeter, much, enriched. The clerestory 
above ia entirely Pcrpondicular. A pierced parapet 
mna along at tlie base, and slcuder Ferpondicnlar vanlt- 
ing-eliafta pasa tlirougli botli tLo triforinm and clere- 
story stages. TLe west wall has been oTcrlaid more 
completely with a Perpendicular screen-work, pierced 
for window openings in aU three stagoa. There is also 
a Perpendicular clerestory window above the arch of 
the nave-aiale. Eemaina of two arehea of the ?somian 
triforium have been found on this side of the transept. 
They are plainer than thoae oppoaito, but may posaibly 
be of the same date. The vaulting of the transept is 
a plain lieme. Under the eaatem arch a low Norman 
door, newly opehed, leads into the eri/pC {§ :!xn.) 

On the aonth aide of this tranaept ia a monument 
designed by Adams, and executed by Nollberns, for 
Bishop Johnson, (1759—1774). The bust is fine. 
There ore also a memorial of Bishop Eonn, (1781 — 
1808), and a tablet for Dean Hook, (died 1828), brother 
of the more celebrated Theodore Hook. 

In the east wall ef the north Irannept a Norman arch 
baa been discovered during the late restorationa, oc- 
cupying the same position as that in the transept op- 
posite, and of the siune date. It now remains open, 
to the thickness of the outer wall. The vaulting-shafts 
here are Early English, banded, with capitals of Early 
English foliage. On the north aide waa a modem Per- 
pendicular window, which haa been removed, and re- 
placed by a new window of early Decorated character, 
the glnss in which, with full-length figures of the 
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ApoBtlcB, is by Lavbos and Bahhaud. The east and 
west walls hftvo boon overlaid witli Perpendieular work 
in tbe same manner as the opposite transept. The 
triforinm panelling on the east side, which has been 
built up, hue been re^nponod and roetored. The 
Bcreen-work on the w(?st wall ie only pierced for o 
window in the clerestory stage. 

In this tranRopt are raonumenta for — (north wall). 
Bishop Stilt,! NO FLEET, (1C89 — 1699,) "jam tibi, qui- 
cumque hujc leges, nisi et Europte et literati orbis 
hospcs es, ipse per so notus ;" aad (east wall). Bishop 
HoDGH, (1717—1743,) by RonnrLiAo. The Bishop is 
rising from the sepulchre. Religion lifts a fritiged 
loth &om the bas-relief. The inscription gives due 
praise to the " unhonndod churity, the courtooua 
afiiibility, and the engaging condesceasion " of the 
Bishop, — the " ever- memorable President of Magdaloa, 
College, Oxford, who providentially for this nation 
opposoii the rago of Popish supeTstition and tyranny." 
Tho Bnmll bas-relief below the ofBgy represents the 
PiesiJent's expulsion from Magdalen. 

VII. A flight of steps, rendered necessary by tho 
elevation of the cryiit, which extends eastward from 
this point, ascends to the ehoir-grreen, between the two 
eastern piers of tho tower. (For this, and for tho re- 
fitting and decoration of the choir, since 18G5, see 
Appbndix, note 5.) 

Passing beyond the screen, we enter the most iu- 
toreeting portion of the cathedral. The whole build- 
ing, east of tho tower, is far richer and better in detail 
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llmo any part of tho nave. The convent, in nil pf* 
babilit}', WOB roociving larger sums from the ptigrim 
to the ehrinc of St. Wulfatan duiing the thirteeiitli 
CE^ntury, whta the choir and the parts connected vitli 
it were built, than during the fourteenth, when the 
nave was erected. By that time the neighbouring 
churthcs of Hereford and Gloucuater had each their 
great shrine*, which must have attracted much of the 
wealth that would otherwise have found its way into 
the treasury of Woroeeter. 

Biahop "William of Bloia is recorded as having "be- 
gun the new work of tho front" in the year 1224. The 
plan of tho new building involved a great extension of 
ihe cathedral eastward. Beyond the eite of the crypt, 
Ihu work was carried "to a length equal to double that 
of the Norman presbytery, (exclusive of the probable 
Lady-chapel of the latter,) and bo adjusted as to place 
the central tower of the church exactly midway between 
the east and west extremities of the entire building"." 
Eastern transepts were also adopted. Professor 'Willis 
has been the first to shew the order in which, in all 
probability, this new work was erected. This is indi- 
cated by a difference in the moulding of the Taul'ing- 
ribs, " The transverse vault-riba of the side aisles and 
centre of the woik between the great tower and tho 
small transepts (namely, the present choir) hive a 
hollow mold in their softits ; and thia is also the case 

■ TImt of St.ThomiiB Ae Cantllupe at Hpreford— translnted 
and of King Bdwurd II. at Gloucester, eirea 1330. 
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in those pier-arclies of the work wliich havo the dog- 
tooth. Bat the transverse vauU-rihs throngbont the 
remainder of this work, namely, the eastern transepts 
and Lady-cbapcl, have a projecting rib in their sofSt, 
coneRponding to the mouldings of tboir pier-arches °." 
" The ribbed soffit, in fact, is confined to the portion of 
Early English work which is founded upon the open 
ground of tbu cemeterj, ond was capable of being 
erjcted oomplute, without disturbing anj mora of the 
biisting Norman proabytery than the circamEcribing 
aisle and radiating chapels. The hollow sofiit, ou the 
contrary, is uecd throughout the pirt of the Early 
English work, which is based upon the walla of that 
portion of the crypt which was allowed to remain. I 
oouclude, thorofure, that the ribbed solfit-work was 
begun in 1224, and carried on without disabling the 
Norman presbytery and the high altar ; so that the 
services of the Church continued in tbeir original place, 
until the completion of this fiiet portion of the work 
made it necessary to pull down tLo Norman presbytery, 
and erect the hollow sofSt-work in its room, by which the 
Early English structure wos coanoctod with the tower.'"' 
The choir, [I'lato I.,J like all the cathedral eastward of 
the tower, was restored under the direction of the late 
Mr. Perkins, (died 1873), architect to the Dean and 
Chapter. In 18GG a design was suppUod by Sir 0. 0. 
Booil, for the re-fitting and proper decoration of the 
flboir. This has been carried out. (See Appendix, 
note G.) 

• mill», p. 103. » Id. 103. 
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TLe clioir oonsiBtB of five bays, the e 
which, ia & Ituo with the oastom traitscpts, is oon- 
Biderably wider than the others. The destructio 
the Nonnan choir was not complete ; a portioi 
its walls wna allowud to remain ; and in the pre 
triforium, which eston-ds oyer the aisles, Norman h 
tresses exist, of tho eamo character as those i 
triforium of tho two wflstom bays of tho nave. Ezce 
at tho Bouthcm surface of tho north wall of the o 
however, whero it joins tho tower, whatever Noi 
maBonry remained whb eutiroly bidden by the i 
Early English work of the new choir. 1 
been ooriiparcd to the Early Englieh of f 
Cathedral, begun in 1220, with which, no doubt, t 
ie a certain general resemblance. On the other h 
Lincoln Cathedral — probably the firat great 
English church built in England— was far ad' 
at the death of St. Hugh in 1200 ; and there ar 
peculiarities at Wurc&t^tcr — especially the omai 
tion of tbo tympana iu tho triforium arches, & 
sculpture in the spandjels of the wall-arcadea — 
strongly recall Lincoln. At any rate, Wore 
Cathedral was one of the earliest churches in En 
built in the new style, which, there is mooh i 
for believing, was invented by St. Hugh's archil 
Lincoln. 

The design first seen in the transition Norman p 
f each bay of the nave — one arch below, two i 
triforium, and three ia the clerestory, (see § iv-)— 
followed in this Early English work, as It was in all i 
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luter portiona of the cnthodral. The octnngwlar piprs 
of the choir have large shafts of Purbeok marble, alter- 
nating with wliite stone ; the Purbcck shafts ringed half 
■way up. ThoHhaltahavefolingedoapitola; and the dog- 
tooth DTniiment is used (as at Sfllisbury) in the mould- 
ingB of the main arches. The triforium in each bay 
conBiets of two large arches, each enclosing two smaller, 
divided by a slender shaft, with a plain capital of Fur- 
beck. The groups of shafts betwi;en and at the sides 
of the larger wchea have capitals of leafage worked in 
oolite, with Purheck above. In the apandrils or tym- 
pnna above the small central shafts are sculpturerl 
figures. At the bnck of the outer triforium arehea is 
a wall, covered by an arcade with semi-detached shaft'', 
BO arranged that the crowns of the arches are nearly 
on a level with the capilala of the shafts in the main 
arcade, A very rich and intricate effect is thus pro- 
duced, which may he contpared with that of the double 
arcades in the choir-aisles of Lincoln Cathedral, — in all 
probability part of St. Hugh's work. The triforinra 
passage itself, which extends over the aisles, is shut 
out, by this aroaded wall, from the choir, which was 
no doubt rendered much warmer by this arrangemtnt. 
The clerestory has in each hoy three sharply-pointed 
arches ; that in the centre being much higher than the 
two others, with sleudir shafts and capitals of Putbeck 
marble. The windows at the back, whit'h had been 
filled with mean Pcrpi'mlicular ti'uciTy, huvu been re- 
stored to their original Early English condition, A 
eingle vaulting- shaft of I'ui'beck rusts on a oorbellcil 
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lii'iul lit tlio intcrafction of the main archea, mbS 4B^ 
Tninnton in a oapitol of leafage nt the base of tho tii* 
f'irium. A tecond shah rises through the farifennm 
*tago, and terminates in a small capital at the base ot 
thd dtTCBtorj-. The vaulting itself is quadnpartite, 
wilh cnrvid houses. 

Thi! ri'ntdrution of tho choir, under Kr. Perkins, wm 
Iiftguu in ISflS. Much of the atune-work was in ao 
ruinous a condition that it was necessary to replace it 
with now; but although the building has thos lost 
Fomething of its intLrest in the eyes of urchaologista, it 
rIiouU here bo said that the repairs have been made 
with good judffmi'Ut, and that no unnecessarj- dcBtruc- 
tion of ancient worlc has taken place. Wherever it wa» 
possible tho old stone-work has been earefiiUy cleanwl, 
and is otherwise untouched. This is the case with 
noBi'ty all tho leafage of the capitals, which is no- 
usually good and varied. The greater part of the 
figures in the tympana of the trifarium arches, how- 
ever, wore unfortunately sculptured in the local stone, 
and had cruuiblod away so completely, partly from the 
t-ffocta of time and partly perhaps before the matchlocks 
of Cromwell's troopers, that their subjects were hardly 
to bo deciphered. They have been restored, in accord- 
ance, as far as coald bo aaccrtjiined, with the original 
design, by Boulton of 'Wortiester, under the direction 
ol Mr. Perkins. 

VIII. Evidences remain in the choir of earlier alter- 
ations and additioas. The picra adjoining the north- 
cast transept had been thrown greatly out of the per- 
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pontlianlar by the thrust of the arches. Thoao ptora 
have now been roconsti'ucted with tho old materials 
in a sound manner ; and a wall pierced with quatre- 
fjils, which had been built fur their support, betwoua 
tho two oastcrninost piere on tho north aide, lina boon 
removed. (This wall, and the old stall-work are shown 
in Plate I., engraved bciforo the last alturationB.) The 
second pier from the choir-screen, on tho same eido, 
also appears to have shewn signs of weakness, and had 
been re-cascd and enlarged in Jacobean Gothic, with a 
carious base of masenrj in tlie shape of a tulip. 

The gtoiie puIpU, on tho north aide of the choir, was 
removed &om tho west end of the navo about the 
middle of lost century. It is late Perpendicular work, 
with the emblems of the Eyangolintn placed on trun- 
cated shafts in tho panels. (For the stalls, tho rcrodos, 
and decoration of tho vaulting, and of King John's 
monument, see AiTBNnix, note 5.) 

Tlie general effect of tlie mstored choir, rich and 
graceful as it is, is not altogether satisfactory; owing, 
in part, to the manner in whicli it is laid o])on to the 
aisles. A oomporison with the arrangement in tho 
choir of Exeter Cathedral, whore the new stall-work 
leaves tho aisles nearly as free for congregational 
purposes, will show the grc-at superiority of the 
Utter. 

In December, ISCl, a leaden coffin, moulded to the 
shspo of a body, which had been enclosed in on outer 
coffin of wood, was discovered beneath the flooring at 
tho east end of the choir. It no doubt contained tho 
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cmhalmed body of Wjluam, fourth UABxtma and ■»• 
uoQtl DcKB of Haniltun, who vae mortally wounded 
at thp baltlo of Woiixsttr in 1661, and was interred 
here, — since his body waa not allowed to be conveyed 

to Scotiund. 

IX. The monuments of especial interest in the choir, 
ai« tlie tomb with effigy of Eing John and the chaatiy 
of Prince Arthur. 

ThL* tomb of King Jnn\ \_Title-pafft^ stands in the 
centre of the second buy fri)m the east, immcdiiitely 
before the Btep ascending to the sanctnary. In 1797 
a coffin with the reraoins of the King, was found below 
the puTemeiit. It is espressly said that King John 
was buried betwepn the thrines of S8. Oswald and 
"Wulffltan, (see Pt. II. for ehort notices of both saints,) 
and that a propliecy of Slerlin (who is coastautly men- 
tioned by the chroniclers of this period) was thereby 
fulfilled :— " Et intsT snnctos coUocnbitur." The King 
was buried, it must be remembered, in the Noinion 
presbytery, the apse of which terminated nearly in 
a line with the third piers (counting from the east) 
of the existing choir- On the reoonstruolion of iho 
choir and presbytery by the Early English builders, 
the altar was removed to neoriy its present position, 
and the King's coffin iind tomb were also carried east- 
ward, so as to occiipy tlie same position with respect 
to the high altar and the shrines as they had done in 
the Norman Church. In both the Norman and the 
Early English presbyteries the shrines of the two 
aoints " were deposited in front of the high altar, in 
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le maiiDer as St. DoiiBtaQ and St. Elfego in the 
cathedral of Canturbury '." In cither case tho King 
might be eaid to have twen laid "hetwoen" them. 
King John ditd at Newark, October 19, 1216, com- 
mending hia body and bouI to God, and to St. Wulfstan, 
the last great English saint who hod hecn canonized. 
TTiii body, arrayed in loyal apparel, was accordingly 
conveyed to Worcester, where it was interred by the 
Bishop, Silvt'slor of Evesham '. 

The high tomb on which the King's efflgy rests is 
a wort of the sixteenth century, and was probably con- 
Htmcted when Prince Arthur's chantry was erected'. 
" The sides of the tomb are divided into three square 
oompnrtmcDts by panelled buttresses; each compart- 
ment contains a shield, bearing the royal arms, within 
a quatrcfuil richly cusped ; the epandrels are also foli- 
aled and cusped. Though of no unusual design it hn« 
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' " Et hit ita REBtii, sciKititiu est ab eo AbbM de Croertnns 
b! ipaam mori contingeret, abi vellet eligera Beputturnm. Cui 
Rex ri-»poiulenB, dixit, Deo et Saocto WUtano oorpii* ot ■nimaiii 
meim <»mmenda. Qui poatoa in nocta qaee diem sancti Lues 
Evangeliatte proxime aequuta eat, ex hao vita migraiit. Cnjua 
eorpni r^io schemiite oraatam ad Wigomiam delatam eat ; et 
in eccleua Citbedrali ab Episcopo Icci honorifice ttunalatum," 
—Uait. ParU. p. 268. 

' Lelaod (Itin,) thus noticeg tlia tomb: — "In preabjterio, 
Jotuuines Rei, cujus sepuicbrum Ali^birch, saerieta, nnper reno- 
nvlt." The time at vliich Alcliiroh was sacriBtan bns not been 
■acertidned, bat it otDnot have buen lotig before Leland's visit. 
IV. 0. H 
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a rich effect, and ihe base mouldings are nomeronfl' 
On Ihia tomb rests the effigy of King John, the earliest 
efflgy of an Enghsh monarch remaining in this country. 
It was no doubt originally the cover of the etone cofSa 
in whiiih the King'a remains were discovered in 1797. 
The effigy was evidently sculptured Boon after the inter- 
ment of the Kiogi and represents him in the regal habi-i 
limente. " First, the tanic, yellow, or of cloth of gold,, 
reaching nearly to the ancles, with close-fitting sleerea, 
little of which is apparent. Over the tunic is worn the 
dalmatic, or outer robe, of a crimson colour, with wide 
sleeves, edged with a gold and jewelled border : this ia 
girt about the waist by a girdle, and buckled in &ont; 
the pendent end of the girdle, which is jewelled, falling 
down to the skirt of the dalmatic. At the back is worn 
the mantle; but little of this is visible. On the I'eet 
are sandals, to the heels of which are aifised spur*. 
On the hands arc gloves, jeweUed at the back; the 
right hand has held a sceptre, the lower portion of 
which only is left ; the left hand grasps the hilt of the 
sword. On the head is worn the crown ; the face has 
both the moustache and beard, and the hair is long. 
On either aide of the head is the figure of a bishop 
holding a thurible or censer, perhaps intended to repre- 
sent St. Oswald and St. Wulfatan. Roger de Hoveden, 
in his Annals, treating of the coronation of Kichard I^ 

■ M. H.Blaxaia,"On tlio Sepulchral Remains and HonnmelitB 
In Woroeater Cuthedrnl," rend befure the Archrailogical InatittitJ 
Ht WorwBter, in 18G2. (G,Hnt. Mag.. Oct.. 18J3.) 
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enumerates tlju rogal vostmenta, ami liow woiia, and hii 
description may be applied to this cS&gy. In the 
crou n, in the mitres of the bisliops, uud on differeBt 
portions of the robes appear cavities for stones, paste, 
or glass, imitative of jowols. The feet of the effigy 
rest against a Uoa, in whoso jaws the point of the 
aword is inserted"." 

The coflln ia which the King's remains were di»< 
covered in 1797 (at the beginning of some repairs ia 
the cathedral) waa found at the bottom of the tomb, 
level with tlie pavement. It was cut out of Higley 
stone, and only covered with two elm boards. " Part 
of the royal apparel was firm in texture, but the colour 
was gone; part of the sword and leather sheath were 
lying on the left side of the body, but muuh mouldered ; 
the boots on the feet were more perfect ; part of one of 
the robes appeared to have been embroidered : the head 
was covered with a close-fitting acull i;ap, which itp- 
peared to have been buckled under the ohin. A quan- 
tity of ft sort of white paste, which lay in lumps, was, 
I think, the salt of which Jlatt'icw Paris speaks, used 
for preserving the body for a time. The tomb was 
shortly after closed. It is hardly to be doubted that 
the body of the King hitd been arrayed in the same 
apparel as that exhibited on his efligy *," 

X. PnracE Animni, the eldest son of Henry TIL, 

bom at Winchester in H85, died at Ludlow Caatle 

April 2, 1502, and was brought to this cathedral for in- 

terment. His chantrj- Jills the whole buy on tlie south 

• S'uxma. « id. 
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Hliln iif the ftltar, aiid i> k roty ricli earn 
fhhtnlix Uotliio. fPluU) 11.] Tlie ndi 
iijinti niJit cili>M.'il ]iiMi«l-work, cnricJked wifli f 
liiirnlilin iluvioo*, uuung which occur Uie rme, fcHiv- 
liHih, kikI pDrlcnllia. Tlie Hmall figmea, howai^ 
ni'ii riiiluly oxvuiitud, tiid havo boen gnstlj htfiA 
Wllhlii, tliu uhaiitry Imit a flat groined roo^ willi 
KiirliiUN tlyhig iupi)<)rt§. lu the ccatral panvl nc tk 
Aniii iif thn I'rinop, with stngH as flopporterH. At tke 
womI mill In ft mnnll mmtcHl figure of Henry VH. The 
im*t Willi In uDVmijcl ]iy a riiL mass of tabcmacIe-wcMrk, 
with iildlifM, III th<) uonlrnl iiiuho is a email figure ot 
llin Kavlotir uii tlio Oruss, with conBing angels at the 
hi'wl, On (ilthnr eidu nro figures of eaiats, odo of 
wliti'h In nppomntly St. George. Tho whule has been 
tori'thly RhattorcHl, hut tlie detnih deserve attention. 
Ill tho coiitro uf tlio cliiLiitry is tho high tomb of th« 
I'rilino, with iilik'Ids and armoriBl bouings in the aids 
jiuiiiiIn. Thiiri! in mi ofligy. 

XI, I'ntiNliig out uf tho choir we ascend &om tlie 
truiiNupt into tho tonlh fhoir-aiVe by a flight of five 
■to[is, rondurod uao<.«Hnry by the crypt below. The 
alalo in at tlm same date and character as the choir, 
ami an Early English chapel, which has been restored 
in tho Hainu moimur as tho choir, o^icns from the two 
wotitfrnniost bays, (See Appendix, note 6.) The view 
into this chapel from the south transept bae already 
(§ vt.) been noticed. From within the chapel the fine 
Mid lofty Norman arch, receding in three orders, n-hiefa 
02>enB to the transept, is well ecen. It ie of lat« 
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Norman charactor. AdooTwayin t]iB south wall, closa 
to tbia arch, now opona to the apartmoats formerly 
uaod OS ti-oaeurios, over the narrow ' alypo ' or passaga 
between tho great south transept and the chaptor-houBo. 

XII. A descent of five steps, indicating tho tormi- 
uiition of the erypt, which extends only beneath tho 
choir and its aisles, loada into tho soalh-casl transept. 
Tho bay un tho north eide is filled by tho screen uf 
Princo Arthur's Chapol. Tho transept itself is Early 
English, of the same general character as tho choir. 
Tho northern bay is precisely eimilar to the choir in 
tho atrangcmont and design of its lowor arches (opening 
to the aisles oast and west), the triforium, and clere- 
story. The soutliorn bay has its throo sides piereed 
with two tiers of triple lancot windows Bet back in tho 
wall, with a passage through the jambs. Tho inner 
arches are supported by clustorod shafts of Purbock 
marble, ringed. An arcado, with sculptures in the 
spandrila, runs below tho windows. The vaulting is 
(luadripartito, with bosses of leafage, of unuaual beauty, 
at tlio intcrecctiona. (Soe Appendix, note 6.) 

Tho Bouth, east, and west walls, with the windowa of 
this transept, were in so ruinous a oondition before the 
late restoration, that it was founcl neeeasary to toko it 
ontiroly down. Every stone was marked, and it haa been 
rebuilt precisely as before. The sculptures In tho spon- 
drils of the arcade were also much shnttorod, and those 
on the east side are in effect modern works by Boulton 
of Worcester. They are, however, direct reproductions 
of tho old ones, as far as thoy could be deciphered. It 
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liM boon mgsoatoi], anil apparently with tmtli, ■! 
Iho atmiiguuicnit ie b; no means cknr, iLat the tmtiir 
HoricA was intcrDdod to roprceont tho life freaeat, aat 
tbftt to uomo. BcginuiDg itt tbe nortb-wcst sngle, the 
KiibJoctB are — A biHhop giving tie bcnedictioD ; kniglitB 
lighting with UonH, (tbe world and its temptetio&B); 
It oontaur ; St. Micbncl ivoighing goals ; demons tup- 
turiug huuIb over flajuos, (purgatory); the tnonUi of 
liull — doinouB drawing in sodIb. North side — Two 
tigiirus carrying a body, (the burial of Adam ?) ; the 
(ixpiilaion from Parwliso ; an angel dismiseing sonls to 
jiuuiahmont(?). (From tliis point the fignres loot in 
ttM opposite dircctiun.) The BeeurrectioD ; the dead 
ln'oaking ttioir coffin-lids ; an angol aoonding a tmm- 
|)ot ; au augol bearing the crosB ; tho Saviour in jndg- 
lueut. East side — ^An augol with a tnuopet ; a seraph ; 
au ftugul with a harp : tho coronation of the Virgin (?) ; 
St, Gabriel with a lily; St, Michael with tho dragon; 
au aiigul bearing a crown, 

Tho Goulptni'oa may be compared, for both desiga 
nud execution, with those on the west front of Wells 
Cathedral, which are nearly of tho samo data. The 
imagery need bora is not of bo refined or dignified an 
order as that at Wells, but tho whole work doserroB 
earoful attention. 

There is a piscina in tho Bouth wall, and aumbries 
remain in the walls east and west. 

XIII. Against tho SDUth wall of thia transept, and 
ounnectsd with tho arcade in o. remarkablo manner^ la 
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Ujp efflsT of a knight, on a raiatd tomb of compara- 
tivoly recent date. The efflgy ia that of a knight of 
the H*acomtT family, and belongs to the early part of 
the foui'tccDth century. The arciour is of ringed mail, 
with the exception of the poleyns at the knees, which 
ftw of plate. The shield has the arma of Hareourt— 
Guleti, two bars or. The emull brass plaio below, 
with the inscription " Ici gist sur Guilliamme do Hur- 
court," is not coeval with the effigy, which is slightly 
raised on tho left side. 

In the centre of the transept is a high loub, of good 
character, from which the brasaea bad batn remOTed, 
for 8iB Geypeyth Ryoe. (died 1523). The ancient in- 
ecription remains,' and brasses by HAuDUAif have taken 
the places of the originals. 

Inclosed within tho screen-work of Prince Arthur's 
chantry are two high tombs, with effigies, which de- 
serve especial attention. They are both apparently of 
the same dat«, (early in the fourteenth century,) and 
have been assigned, the westerumust to Bishop Giffibs, 
(died 1302,) and the enstom to Akdela, wife of Jobn 
DB Warrkn. The fronts of the tombs, which are of 
Purbeck, have quatrefoiled compartments, in which 
are sculptures, now much mulilated. Bishop Grr- 
FABfi's effigy "representa tho chin close shaven. The 
mitre is ornamented with quatrefoiled and other con- 
cavities, in which stonos, glass, or paste havo been 
set, to represent jewels." The square apparel of the 
amice in front of the breast, the collar, and tho epis- 
copal boots, segm also to have beon sot with stones. 
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<'Tho fnlda of tho chasuble are well m 
Arranic<'il '■" 
Tlui oQIr:}- or Addxla de WixxBV, " which im beww- 

tlfuUy oxuouted, ropresunbi her in the TtilEd ht^d- 
Oniu, iind tho wimplti or goi^et, ... the Utter peihap* 
11 i\ffa at widowhooi], li'iii-iug but a email portioa of the 

liioo vi«ilil('. Tho veil is very tastefully disposed. , . . 
IJvor ihti )(own in worn a mantle, on the Itft aide t^ 
whinli ii a tuioiiKii-slmpcd fcrmail, to fasten the msstte 
ill front, in a soraowhit nmiauiil fushion. The left orm 
Is (loiui; the right arm reclines on the breast, and in 
the hand is hold u atring of prayer-beads, or, as they 
wore anoioiitly culled, a pair of paternosters, with 
Inriter onos at intorTols; an early and singular instance 
of llmir iH'ing thus rt^prcaentod, the beads being grace- 
fiilly dispoK'd, and not hanging down formally. The 
tool ml against a whelp. The admirable manner in 
which lliis ofltgy is treated is worthy of all praise. 
Tho mantle and gown were fnnaerly cohered -with 
painted shields, representing the arms of Warren, 
Chocky, arg(<iit and sable, and those of SlanchminBtor, 
AfKont, IVetty gules '." Audcla was the duugbter and 
hoirrss of OrifllQ de Slanch minster, 

XIV. Immediately beyond the transept a good gene- 
rul view oceurs of tho retru-choir and Lady-cbapel. The 
aisles extend to tlia end of the retro-choir, which is 
three bays in depth. Tho Lody-obapel forms an addi- 
tional eastern buy. All this part uf tbo outliedraL is of 

J M. H. RlDiam. 
• Irl., Gent. Mng., Oct., 1802. 
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IB the choir; but, ns a renult 
. arches are loftier thou 
those of the choir, and a much finer cffuct is coubc- 
quenlly [iroduced. Together with the eastern tran- 
septs, thia port of tho church was, as has been already 
Hhewn, constructed before the weslem end of the choir ; 
and besides the difference of mouldings, it is distin- 
guished by tho rich wall-arcade which runs round be- 
low the windows. Bishop Giftaw) (1268—1302) is 
said to have ornamented the columns " of the east part 
of the church" with brass rings, (which still remain, 
occupying tho usual place of stone bands in Early Eng- 
lish shafts,) but the main work was probably completed 
long before his accession. The brass rings occur on thu 
intermediate piers tliroughout choir, presbytery, and 
Lady-chapel. Similar rings occur in WestminHter 
Abbpy, (in thnt portion of the nave which contains 
tho choir stalls,) where they are prabubly of tho samo 
date aa those at Worcester. Professor Willis has shewn 
that the shafts in this cathedral were originally fixed 
to the piers by iron cramps, such as may still be seen 
in the church at Pershore ; and that the brass ring* 
were additions for covering the joint*. 

The dog-tooth moulding does not occur in the arches 
of the retro-choir, and there arc some slight differences 
between the foliage ol t)ie capitals in this part of the 
cathedral and of those in tho choir. Tho restoration 
has included this part of the church, and the sculptures 
in the spandrila of the triforium (which were little more 
■ WilHs, p. 106. 
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than ehapelesa rnna.°cK of ntone) have been restored hy 
Boiilton, under the direction of the architect. 

The windows in the aisles are triple laocets, at the 
hack of inner arches, supported by slendar ehafts of 
Purbeck marble. The dilapidated Perpendicular Irucery 
with which the lights were filled has been removed, 
leaving the windows in their original state. Under the 
windows runs a wall-arcade resembling that already 
described in the transept, with trefoiled arches, and 
■oolptureB in the spondrils. Many of these have betai 
restored, but all deserve careful notice. The sub- 
jects are — masses of folii^e; knighls fighting with 
monsters; mystic animals, such as the basilisk and 
cockatrice, and others described in early bestiaries. In 
the north uisle is a bishop ofi'oring a church, and in the 
south the Cruci&xioa. Nothing like a definite arrange. 
ment can be traced throughout the series. The vault- 
ing of both aisles is quadripartite, with small hoEses. 

The east window of the north aisle has been filled 
with very good stained glass by HiEDM*N, in mena.ory of 
the late Hon. and llev. Canon Cocks. That in the south 
aisle ia a memorial of the Bev. Ailen Weeeleb, B.B. 

The ettstem hajf, in which stood the altar of the 
Lady-chapel, was disfigured by a lai'ge debased win- 
dow, inserted early in the present century; and was, 
before the restorations, in a dangerous condition. It 
was found necessary to rebuild the east wall entirely ; 
and two tiers of lancet lights, five in each tier, have 
been inserted, in strict keeping with the architecture of 
all this part of the cathedral. Two lancets, one abore 
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another, ore placed in the nortli and south wuIIb. A. very 
beautiful wall-aroade, of tbu same character as that in 
the aisles and ti-anBepts, hat more enriiihed, runs round 
below the windows. This is entirely new, and the Tery 
good sculptures in the spandrila were executed, under 
direction, byBouLTON of Worcester. The subjects at the 
east end are— Isaiah; Abraham and Isaac; the selling 
of Joseph; the brazen serpent; Joiiah; and Jeremiah. 
Foliage and groteBquea, copied from the older spandrils, 
are repeated at tho sides. The eastern lanceta have 
been filled with stained glass by HAHBMiN, given to 
the cathedral by the citizens of Worcester. In the 
central lower light is the Crucifixion; above, the 
Ascen^on. A series of medallions, representing the 
principal uvents in the life of our Lord, fill the re- 
maining lancets. The glass is very good, though per- 
haps a little thin in quality. The spandrils above the 
lights in both tiers have been filled with seulpture by 

BoiTLION. 

XT. Od the north side of the chapel is a small mural 
slab, with flowers at the sides and an um above, for Anne, 
wife of IzAAC Waltos, who no doubt wrote the inscrip- 
tion, which is as follows: — "Ex terri9..M.S. Horelyeth 
buried so much as could die of Anne, the wife of Isaao 
Walton, who was a woman of remarkable prudence, 
and of the Primitive Piety. Ilor great and generoll 
knowledge being adorned with such true humility, and 
blest with so much Chiistiau mcekncsse as made her 
worthy of a more memorable monument. She died 
(alas that she is dead!) the 17th of April, 1GG2, aged 
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62. Study to be like her." Tho wife thua i 

mtanorated waa the eistcr of Bishop Ken. Walton | 
himself anirived until 1863, and was iutorrod : 
WincheBtor Cathodml. 

XVI. In the arcade of the south aisle are moaa- ] 
monta for John BanssJbnkinson, Bishop of St. David's, 
who died at Mnlvem in 1840; and for Prebendary 
Davison, Fellow of Oriel, who died in 1834, tho author I 
of a well-known work on Prophecy. On the floor of I 
this aisle is the rocumbent efBgy of an waknoum ladg, 
of the foiirtQenth century. Tlio hciid is covered with 
B. veil. " The folds of the gown are disposed with great 
breadth, taste, and skill. . . . The feet rest against a j 
whelp or dog. This efBgy is sculptured in high relief 
out of a slab somewhat cofQn-ehaped, and is one of { 
the most beautiful me<liffival monumental relics in the 
cathedral. It is indeed well wortliy of artistic study''." 
This efSgy is not in its original position. Tho much 
mntilnted figure near it, also of the fonrtoenth century, ^ 
was found recently at tho foot of the steps of the south- 
east transept. 

At the bwk of the reredoa, to which place it 
was removed within the last century, is a high tomb 
with an offigy, which probably represents the last 
Ahl)ot of Evesham, Philip Ballard de Hawford, who 
died between 1S.50 and 1558. Tho tomb is of earlier ' 
date. The Abbot, who wears the milra preciosa, ia 
fully vested. Tlio pastoral staiT, placed on the loft 
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side, is covered with the veil. The efflgy is of 
alabaster. 

On the floor, and immediately in front of the eartem- 
most bay which contained the altar of the Lady-chnpel, 
are throe episcopal eifigies, two of which are of much 
interest. The moat notthemly, which acconibg to Mr. 
Bloxam 18 the earliest episcopal -effigy in the cathedral, 
is assigned by him to Bishop William ov Blois. (died 
1 236,) who laid the foundation of tliis part of the church. 
" The effigy ia sculptured in low relief, on a coffin-ehaped 
slab, and was probably aol originally on the stone coffin 
which contained the remains of the Biahop. ... On 
the head is the low mitre; about tlic neck is seen 
the amice. In front of the breast, on the chasuble, 
is a lozenge- shaped ornament like a morse, in which 
stones, glass, or paste have been inserted." Under 
the chasuble appears tht^ alb, above which one of the 
fringed extremities of the stole is visible. The maniple 
hangs on the left arm. The pastoral stuff crosses the 
body diagonally, from the left slioutder to the right 
foot On each side of the h^nd ia Early English 
foliage. The southernmost effigy is ftsBignei by Mr. 
Bloxam to Bishop Walteb de Camtilupe, who died 
Feb. 12, 1266. It is sculptured in Purbeck marble, 
and represents the Bisliop with a. moustaohe and beard, 
wearing the low mitre, the alb, the stole, the dalmatic, 
and the chasuble. The amice is round the neck, 
"I believe," writes Mr. Blosam, "this efflgy to have 
been originally placed a« the lid to and on the stone 
coffin of Bishop Walter dc Cantilupe, and to hiive been 
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arcade are curious and interuating, but no principle of 
orrangenieDt ie evident. 

On a high tomb in the centre of tho transept is u 
full-length flgme, by CHANTHiiT, of Cdaklotib Eliza- 
XETH, wife of the Hev. William Diobt, who died in 
1820. The sculpture ia fine, but the design ia searccly 
appropriate, and Bufi'en infinitely when Qomiinred with 
the repose and dignity of the earlier effigies in thiji 
oathedral. 

Against the south wall of the transept, lutireen it 
and tho choir, under a Decorated arch, ia an fffigy 
vhich haabeen ascribed to Bishop Codhau, (died 1337) 
"The head, which is niitrod, reposes on a square double 
cushion, suppoited by much mutiUtcd figures of angels. 
The Testments, consisting of the chaaublo, dalmatic, 
tunic, and alb, are not well defined'." Btlow this, 
" on a high tumb of the seventeenth century, and unde, 
a pointed arch of the fourteenth century," ia an effi.j) 
assigned to Bishop 'Wtobtan Bbansford, died 1349. 
He wears the chasuble, the dalmatic, and the olh. 
" The •chasuble is enriched with the orfrey, or auper- 
hunierale, an ornament not nnlike the arch i episcopal 
poll, hanging down in front, and fiioged at the lower 
extremity '." 

XVIII, The north eJmir-aislf, of the same goneval 
character as that opposite, has also been restored. The 
beauty of the capitals and bosses of foliage is hero espe- 
cially noticeable. In tho last boy toward the west, on 
the west side of tho window, and high in tho wall, ia 
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a Bmoll oriel window, of Perpendicular date, tormeA^ 
oommuiiicntLBg with, tho eacrisl's lodgings. There is 
now no iiceesB whatever to it; but Norman arches in 
the wall (evident from without) indicate the cziEtence 
of a saoriEt'a chamber, and probably of a window after- 
wards replaced by that now existing, before the re- 
building of the choir in the thirteenth century. From 
the window the poeition of the preat shrines at the 
head of tho choir was commanded, and it perhaps 
served as a watch ing-ch amber. 

In this aisle (removed trom the south tranBCpt) is the 
monument of Bishop MiDnoi, (1743 — 1759,) who had 
"nn exact knowledge of the constitution of this national 
Church." 

XIX. In the eastemmoBt bay of the south aisle of 
the nave a door (the Prior's entrance) opens to the 
t>loitter». These ara of Perpendicular date, but their 
oonatniction has not been recorded. They are (1866) 
undergoing a complete restoration, externally and in- 
ternally; and the debased stone-work, inserted in the 
windoMS in 17C2, has been removed. The exterior 
was BO dilapidated that an entire re-casing was neces- 
sary; but the ancient details have been most carefully 
deoyphered and restored. Although very perfect, how- 
evur, tho cloisters are of no great interest or beauty. 
The arrangement of the vaulting-shafts on the piers 
between the windows should bo noticed, as well as 
the flowing tracery on the sides of the arches. The 
use of the squared openings in the piers, on three sides 
of the cloisters, is quite uncertain, and Professor Willi*.^^ 
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lias finggcsted that it mny have Leon a more caprtoe of 
the builder'. Tho vaulting of tlie cloisters ia lieme, 
with boBses of figures and folingu. In tlio west walk 
the ancient lavatory rcmaiiiB. 

In tho north walk ia the well-known aopulchral elab, 
with the single word Miternmus. This " moat wretohed 
one" was tho Ecv. Thouab Mohcis, Minor Canon of 
Worceator, and Vicar of Clains, about two milBa oorth 
of the city. At tho Royolution he refused to take tho 
oaths to William III., and consequently lost his pre- 
ferments. He was supported by the richer Nocjiirore, 
aud in allusion to his deatituto condition ordered this 
single word to bo engraved on his tomb-stone. The 
inscription thus really intimates a very difTorent feeling 
&om. that suggested in Wordsworth's soimet : — 
*. . , Himsilf aloDQ 
Coold hnvc Ihua dnrod the grnve to ngitnlB, 
And vlnim, amons the dsfld, thin jiwM di'dvo. 
Mor donbt that he marked also for his on'ii. 
Clou to these claistrnl steps & burial place. 
That every foot might faii with Jieiivier trend, 
Trnmplidg upoD his Tileaesa. Strnng'^r, [inss 
Soltlj [—To save the eonlriW, Jihus bled." 

XX, Although the cloisters ore no 
any nnnaual interest, thoy afford oao of the host illns- 
tiutions remaining in England of the manaer in which 
the chief monastic buildings were grouped about them. 
On the east side is a passage formerly leading to tho 
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prinr'a lioiiae, and beyoiiil it tho cfaaptor- 
tho south sido is the refoctoiy, mivr usod a 
room. On the wi'Ht giilu, close to tho lavatory iq Uis 
wait, is tho entrance to tho dormitory, nbii^b has Itaelf 
boon dustrojed. Tlion a groat main entraace to Hie 
oloistora; and beyond again ia a narrow passage (in 
whioh arc stsircattes oominunicattng with tho triforinm 
of tho nave, and with tho upper part of tho dormitory) 
by which the west front of tlie church was approftobed 
from tho cloi store. 

The gli/i><; or archml pasBftgo in the east wrUe, in 
Norman, (with ttomo detailn, on the north side, of vvrj 
early character,) and separates tlie chapter~house from 
the south wall of the grcitt transept. Between tha en- 
trance to tliia paRiiiigo and the chapter-house are two 
roceHBua in the wall, whieh mny ho cumpareil with those 
in a aunilar position at Norwich ; (see tho Uaudbooli 
for that Oatliodral). Thdr original use is unknown. 

Tho rhapler-koaae [Plate III.] is circular within, (as it 
woH ivithijiit until tho Porpouiliculur caging was added,) 
liat ia diviiliidinto ten baysby vuulting-ribswbich spring 
from a central columDjandfromBlmftaatthceides. Wilib> 
out, tho building is decagonal, with a buttress betwe^ 
uaoh bay, Tho lower part uf the chapter-house, the 
central column, and tho vatilting, are transition Xormui, 
of nearly tho some date as tlie two weatom bays of 
tho nave. Early in the sixteenth century, however, ft 
Perpendicular window was inserted in the uppor part 
of each bay, and the exterior of the building was entirely 
cased with Perpendicular masonry. The doorway opoa- 
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ing from the cloietere is Perpondiculnr. A plain oirculdr 
arcade, elightlj roceesGd, runs round the interior, above 
a stone bench. A Bocond Brcade,of intorhioing archos, 
covers the upper part of the wall, and is aamioiinted 
hj a stiingcouTse with the billet-moulding, the wholo 
being in altomato coureoB of grey and white etono. 
Above this ore the Perpendicular windows. The 
ehapter-house has (jMirtly) shared in the late restora- 
tion, and the books havQ beoa removed to the new 
Library (see § xxiv.) 

XXI. At the end of the east walk of the cloisters 
is a passage under the refectory, to the Close beyond. 
The refectory (120 ft. long) exteads the whole lengtli 
of the south walk. Thoro is an entrance to it neoi' the 
Bouth-west end. The lower piirt, or crypt, is early 
Norman ; the room abovo, a long parallelogram, is 
Decorated, of the roiga of Edward III. It is now usod 
as the school-room of the " Eing's school," founded by 
Henry VIII. after the dissolution of the priory. 

lu the west walk ia the lavatory (PorpendlculiLr), 
already mentioned, and the entrance (Pcrpeudieiilar) 
to the dnrmitory ; this, like the refectory, was a long 
parallologram. The foundations ai the walls have been 
traced, and portions of a row of columns (Perpondiou- 
lor) which ran down the centre of the undercroft. 

At the north-west angle of the cloister is the monks' 
entrance to the cathedral. Tho cloister terminates 
nearly in a lino with tho third bay of the navo. 
Parallel with tho last two, or trausition Norman bays, 
is a narrow arched and vaulted passage, also transition 
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Koiinan, of veary good character, witli a doorway of tl 
ettiao date at the weHtem end. On tho south eido c 
this poaeage tliero is a staircase which led to the d 
mitory, aud at the uorth-wcet angle one which leoda to ( 
tlio triforium of the south aialo of the nave. 

Beyond this passage a view is obtained of the teeit J 
front, with its nevr portal and modem Beoorated I 
window. (See Appkndis, note 7.) 

XXII. On the north side of the cathedral, between 1 
the north porch and the west front, BtoocL the " 
nerie," or chBrnel-honse chapel, huilt by Bishop WilUam I 
de Blois in tho thirteenth contary, ami demolished in I 
1677. The crypt ib still remaining, althongh no trace I 
of it iH visible a>>oTe gronnd. The two tmnsition I 
NoiTuan bays on this side hod apparently shewn signs J 
of weakness in the Ferpeudicular period, when thai 
eicisting flyiog hnttiesses were erected. A third o 
between the two transepts, and close beyond it ia the.J 
entrance to tho eryfl. [Plate IV,j 

This ie by no means tho least interesting portion of4 
the cathcdi-al, since it ie unquestionably the work of 
WnrsTAN, and the only port of the building which can 
bo assigned to him. Ia 1084 Wulfstan began the re- 
building of the monastery, and in 1091 he held a synod I 
in the crypt of the cathedral, " which he had built I 
from the fouuilntion." This \\m no doubt the opting J 
crypt, which extends under the choir and its aisles. | 
The main piers, which are solid masses of masonry, 
stand immediately below those in the choir. In the j 
central division of the crypt, ihe vaulting is carried on 
three rows of pillars, with plain cushioned capitals and 



iquBTfi abaci. There are bIbo semi-detached shafiB. 
of similar character, connected with the main piere on 
either side. In the aislea of the crypt the vaulting 
epringa from fiemi-dctached shatts en either side, and 
rests on a. single row of columua in the centre. The 
east end of the central division {whioh remains entire) 
is apsidal i and tlio curious and intricate arrangement 
of the vaulting at this point (arising " from the com- 
plicated slopes which had to bo adjusted there") should 
he especially noticed. The aisles of the crypt termi- 
nate at present nearly at the bend of the apse, but 
they were originally carried quite ronnd it, ao as tu 
furm a circular procession-path. " There are but four 
apsidal crypts in England, which in chronological order 
ttre,~Winehester(1079), Worcester (1084), Glouceater 
(1089), and Canterbury (1096). In all these the side 
aisles run completely round the apse. Amongst them, 
Worcester is remarkable for the multiplicity of small 
pillars employed to sustain the vaults. The side aisle 
has a row of small pillorB ruuniiig along the centre, 
which arc not emploj-ed in the other examples. Tlie 
central portion has three rows of intermediate pillai-s, 
whertas Gloucester and Canterbury have but two rows, 
and Winchester but one. Yet the width of the central 
crypt of Worcester ia leas than the others. The in- 
ereaaed number of pillars, by diminishing the span of 
the arches, and dividing the weight of the vault upon 
80 many snpports, enohlea the dlametera of the pillan 
to be reduced, and gives greater lightness to the archi- 
tecture. For the height of all tbese crj'pts is nearly 
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lie 8Dine: io tliat ut Winchester ond GIoncwt^^ 
HrchE>H are flattened into ellipses, the pillars are lownni] I 
8([uat, and the cryplB appear as sepulohnd vaults ; whUe I 
at WorctiBtcr, where the archee are seiiiicircuiar end I 
the pillars more blender, the cr3^t is a complex and I 
beautiful turaple''." It has been compared to the 1 
mosque (now tlie eatheJml) of Cordov:', We maj- 1 
re-people this crypt in imngination with the 
able 8bk)ts and priusis of the synod conventMl by 
Wulfatan '. 

It is probable that small apsidol ohapela flanked the 
crypt at its ■western termination, on both sides. On 
the south side such a chapol still exists, immedialely 
under tliat which opens I'rum the south aisle of the 
choir. The western, and part of the soulhera, wall of 
this chapel is Norman, as are the central pillars. The 
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' An Hccount of thig tjaoil, ilrHwn np ),; WalTBtiin hlnuelf, 
U printed in tlie Anglta Sacra, Tlie llvan of Cbichintter thai 
tranilntM the cominenceaieat i — " I, WulfstHn, Ijy the grnra of 
GoJ Biihop of Worcester, deteriuhied to hold s ■jnod in tlw 
Mimter of St. MiLry*^ in tlid crypt i<f (lie charcli, which I built 
from the fuundKtiuns, and by the mercj of God ufterwards coom- 
crtted. This gjiiod wai held in the year uf our Lord 1092, th« 
fifteenth indiclinii. There were aiae'i'bled all the viiacst ii<en 
invited from the three ahires in onr dluceee, Warcester, Gloii> 
oeiter, and Wnrwick; liecause that I, being full oi'days, leuaibls 
of mj bodily weHkneu, and perceiving tbe end of wj life np- 
proaciiiDfT, wu desirous of diB])Using cjinonicnlly Lbe ei.'clrii<- 
utical aSiiirs oonmiitted 10 oar oliarge, and by tbrar wiau 
concert, of oorrectiiig and lUDeudiiig wbatuver required amend- 
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iquriie euatera end, boivevt-T, is Early Eoglish, of the 
eame date as the chapel above it. 

In lliL' crj-pt are preserred the ancitnt north doore of 
thu ciithodml, removed about the year 1820. They 
date I'rom the fourlecnth century, and arc coeval with 
Bishop Wakefield's work. Tliose doors are said to 
have been coveted with humim skin. Tradition asserts 
tliat a man who stole the sauctus-bell Irom the high 
altar was flayed alive t'ur ihe sacrilege; and portions of 
skin, which the late Mr. Quokitt, ABsistant Conservator 
of the Muaeum of the Itoyal College of Surgeons, de- 
clared to bo human, remain fixed to tlie inside of the 
doors, under iho iion-work. 

Tiie west doors of Eochostor Cathedral, and the north 
doors of Hadsiock and Ci^pford Churches, both in Eases, 
were also covered with skins, eaid to have lieen those 
of piratical Northmen. The Rochester doors have en- 
tirely disappeared. Those of Copford have been re- 
moved, hut portions of them arc still in existence. 
The doors of Hudslock Church ren.ain in place. 
Fragments of skin from Hadstock and Copford wera 
eiamined by Mr. Quokitt, who pronounced it human 
in both cases '. 

" 8.>o Mr. Albert Wny's pFipiT on "The Tradition of PlayiEg 
Inflicted in PnniBhini.tit of Sacrilege," Arclinwlogicnl Jonnuil, 
vol. V. The Worcester doora are aiiid to hiive been a<ed ori- 
finally in the west entrance, nud to lisve lieen removed thence 
by Bishop WakoHold. llie Dean of aiicliesttr (Life of Wulf- 
Btiin, ]>. 7,) reiniiil,-» ihrit the west aide of the cathedral, fronting 
Ihu Severn, was that from which a Daiiiuli attack might natu- 
rdljr be expected; and siiggesti that the dcnrt are as old hi the 
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XXIIL Tbo grent Norman tower fell ji» 1175, ■ 
circutnatonco of tmch common occnmnoe thnt then 
if Bomo evidenca ngainet a tim-or boing Nonuan work 
if it bad not fiillon ^lowuV Tlie oxisttng onttra/ lomr 
dutoH from l.STl, but t]io genoroJ design alone r 
boforo its ruRtoratiun ()Ksgim in 1805) was o 
Tbo Boft Boudstont) of whtub itwOB bnilt luid o 
nway to hiiuIi an extent, tbat all tlio details IiacI perubed. 
Tbo tower, wbicli is 19G ft. in hciglit, is of good |VO' 
portion. The exteninl stone work baa boon entiraljr 
renewed ; and tho parnpot and innnoclos reconetracted. 
(For tlio bolls, see ApPBNnix, note 8.) 

CloBO beyond tbo north-cnst tiiokBopt stood an octan- 
gular "olocherium," or bcll'towor, wbicb was tukcn 
down in 1G47. It was of very early clinrBi'ter. Tbo 
caat ond of tbo catbcdral bae been rebuilt, as nlroad; 
dosuribod (§ iiv.,) by Mr. I'orkins. Tlie walls of tho 
south-east traneept bavo also boon rebnilt, and its very 
fino buttroBBOB with open turrets dosor™ special notice. 
A little woat of this transept, and between it and llie 
cbaptor-bijuso, are tbo remains of tbo Ouenlen Salt. 

e1ev«uth ceutury, when th« dtii«n> of WnrceMcr, like other 
KngUilimuD, veritted the imposllion of tht DnoFgcU, nnd killed 
(Ma;, 1041) Fcnilu Rnd ThuritiiD, the hnicnrli of Hnrdiuaante. 
who hnd bceu icnl to Worceilet tg collect It. Tlielr •kiu mij 
have been itietched dq the charch doiiri. In Ilia following 
Sovemlof B Dnnlih Hi-my plundered the town nnil mined th« 
enlliBdml, A'om which the motike h«d flod. The tight of the 
■lilDi, It ii ■xiKgealeJ, niiiy tisve bcea tbo etpecinl cause of tllU 
lutler not of vrngennee. 

■ Report of I'rofeuor Willli'i Lecture in Gent. Mug., Sept. 
1862. 
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TliiH was a Tory fine hall of the fourteenth contary, 
built fur tbo ontortaiument of Dolilo gacsts of the priory 
and of the more illustrious pilgrims to tho shrine of St, 
Wiilfatan. Like " La Olorinlo " at Canterbury, and the 
gucst-oli ambers of other great montLsterios, it closely 
adjoined the prior's lodgings. TbesQ were assigned to 
tbo Dean on the creation of the Dean and Chaptor after 
tho dissolutiuu, and tho Gnesten Hall formed part of tho 
deanery until 1843, nhen the Eeclesiastical Goinmis- 
s'oncrs made oTor the episcopal palace to tho Doan, and 
tbe former deanery ivas pulled down. Tbo Gucsten 
Sail was then disclosed, and attracted much attention, 
not only from its own beauty, but as a very interesting 
bietorical relic. It was, bowcvor, much out of repair, 
and a considerable sum would no doubt have been re- 
quired to cffeut its restoration. Accordingly, in 18C0, 
tbe greater part of it was pulled down, and the ro<:f 
was given by tbe Dean and Chapter to a new ohurcb 
ffbicb it is pioposed to erect in tbo city of WorccBtor, 
The Guoston Hall was conimouced in 1320 by 
Wuleton Bransford, then prior of tbo monaEtery, and 
afterwards Bishop of Worcester. Tbo beauty of the 
Decorated tracery, which still remains in the windows, 
calls for especial notice; and tbe oalcen roof was 
a very fine cuample. It is evident that nothing but 
absolute necessity could justify tho destruction of sucb 
a relic. " This magniliceut gueBt-cbaraber of tho four- 
teenth century was an histori(»il monument of con- 
siderable importance, as showing tbo s^dendid hos- 
pitality of tho clergy of those doys, and as illustrating 




in a remarkable maimer the nmnnora and coetoma n 
the time of Eilward III. It wus the last of Hiem 
stnictuTos that wo had remaining, and with it we Iuth 
craBed a chapter out of the history of England"." 

XXIV. The College Groen^n the south side of tho 
cathedral, is entered through an arohwa; imdar tho 
Edgar tower, which tradition aseerta to bnTe been 
erected hj Ethclred II., son of Edgar. It ma; pos- 
sibly occupy the site of an older building, but the pre- 
sent tower is late work, and of little interest. In a 
niche on the (<ast front is a much shattered figure of 
King Edgar. The rooms in this tower (which was one 
of the main oiiti'ances to the monastery,) were long 
used, like the chEtptor-lionse, as a library ; nntil the 
books were romoTed (after 1865,) to the new Library, 
above the south uayo aisle of the CathedraL This 
hod been, in the monastic period, and later, a series of 
Hmoll rooms, conununicating with each other, serving 
as dormitories and for other purposes. These rooms 
are now thrown together, and the chapter library has 
been arranged in tbem. The eutranea is in the north 
walk of the cloieter ; and from the south walk the 
range of the libra.ry'wiudows is seen above the aisle — 
two square-headed windows in each bay. The bays 

- J. H. Prirker, Qeiit. Mog., Oct. 18S3. Profeisor Willis con- 
siiJci'cd the hnll to lie "in so ruliinui a Btnte thut the eipenai or 
leBtorlng it itaiild have been g;reiiter thnn jnMlliHble on luch an 
objwl (Bspecialljr as there would hnTe been no use for It wbea 
done), and tbe Denn nnd Cfaaptei had to kee[) up imi! maiatain the 
cathedral Id > itati worthy of it« original purpOM.'' — Sent. Mag., 
Sept. 1862. 
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aro divided by plain buttrossos. Among the MSS. of 
tho chapter library is one of great interest — An Epitome 
of Eoman Law by Yacarius, an Italian who was brought 
to this country by Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and who introduced the study of Roman or 
" Civil " Law at Oxford in the reign of Stephen. This 
is the only copy of the work of Vacarius known to 
exist in England, and only four copies aro known on 
the continent — in the libraries of Eonigsberg, Prague, 
and Bruges, and one in the possession of the Emperor 
of Russia \ 

The deanery^ north-west of the cathedral, was the 
episcopal palace until 1842. It contains a fine hall, 
and some ancient portions. The east front was built 
by Bishop Hough in 1723. 

" Her. C. U. Haruaorno* 
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3SistoTj) of t^t Stt, tuil^ Sbart ^aWttt of t^ I 

WOHCESTER was oue of Bvc e|)iscopBl dioceaea into 
*' wliicli tlio great ^Mercian province vfea divided daiiag' 
tlie arc 111 episcopate of Tlieodoma of Canterbury, (a.d. 868— 
fl90), Fcada, son of tlic Qerce licatlieti Pcnda of Menui, 
and joU'in-lnw of t)ie Cliristian Osvii at Nortliumbris, had 
eatablished llie Drst Mercian see at Lichfield (see tliat 
Oatlicilral, Pt. 11,) about the jeur ^53, Mercia then com- 
prised not only the whole of ci'ntral Englaod, but the 
greater part of liincolusliire ; and in accordance with a 
design expressed nt the Council of Hertford, (G73,) but not 
then cnrried into execution, Archbishop Theodorus divided 
the unwieldj diocese, vliicb must still have contained. 
a vast number of heathen, into Qve, The orij^inal see re- 
niniucd at LicuwELo. The sec of Hbhei-ojld was e«tft- 
blisheil in 676, thoae of Wohcksteh aud Leicestbk in 
6S0, and that of Linsisbis, or Limusbt, in 67S. The tiro 
ktter, Leicester and LiniJaey, were afterwards uioorpotated 
in tlie great diocese of Linuok. (See that Catbednl, 
Pt.n.) 

[a.d. 680—961.] Worcester, {JFigOTnacaater.) a "oeoster" or 
stronghold of the Hwiccas, who occupied Woroestersliire 
and Gloucestersliire, had possibly been a Roman station, 
(although this is uncertain,) ami was ut all events sitnated 
on the line of a lt«man road — a matter o>'' uo siiuill import- 
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uoe to the earlier Sttxoa bisliopa, wlio, like the Saxon 
kings, were pevpotmillj moving from manor to manor 
througliout tlieit dtoceae*. A priest named Tatfrid, — 
"vir gtrenuissimus et dociisaimus, atque exceUentia in- 
genii',"— belonging to tliemonasteiy founded by St. Hilda 
at Whitby {Strtaaakakh), bad been chosen by Archbisliop 
Theodore to be the firat Bisliop o£ Worcester j but he died 
before his oousccration i and Bosel, of wliose liiatorj 
nothing is known, was consecrated to the new see, a.d. 080, 
Before bis death he became disabled by IIIdgsk, [eorporu in- 
Jirmitaie dirpressnt,) and QntoB. was ouuseorated as liis 
ooadjalor and succeisar by Wilfrid of York, who was at 
that time directing the ecclesiastical affairs of Sussex and 
of Kent". Oftfor, like I'atfrid, had belonged to St. Hilda's 
monastery, but liad gone for tjic sake of study, first to 
Archbishop Theodore at Canterbury, aud tliouoe to Home. 
On his return he "turned aside to t!io province of the 
HvicCBS, and remained there a lung time, preaching tlio 
word of faith, and affording a pattern of life to all who saw 
and heard him '," He held the biahogirio for one year only. 
In 6Q3 he was snoceeded by Eo"Win, the founder of the 
monastery at Evesham. Bgwin died in 717. Of his suc- 
cessors, Weuefritu (873 — 915) was a man of noiuiderable 
learning, a friend and assistant ot King Alfred, by whose 
direction he translated iuto Siixon the Dialogues of Gregory 
the Great. St. Duxstan held the see of Worcester between 
the years 957 and 961. 
[a.d. flfil— 992,] Oswald, the succcsaor of Dunatan, the 
founder of the mouostery, and one of the patron saints of 
Worcester, is bust known from his unceasing patronage of 

■ Sob Kemble, Su. In England, L p. 300 ; and Exoter CntUcdml, 

PHI. 

I' Beds, HiiU Eoclea., L iv, c. 23. 

Antiblahap TbendDro died in 090, Tba see of Coctarbury ni- 
molned meant Ibr two voars aftur hie death. 
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MitftR iImI*;, WmialiH^, their desn, a man idTanced in jean 

/iiill «f urjlileiniilird olinfact«r, t'lok the moiuisiic habit, 

null »(!* niiiBiiwd Ihrpc ynr* later to the office of prior. 

'I'll'' inlliiKn(HT (if Iris example, ond tbc bononr of bis promo- 

iiiiH, ImM ifUl a Rlrong tnmptation to tiis brethren, till at 

' lluliio'i Lt>u> or iho Arotiblshupa of York, p. 121 J 
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last Ihe nomber of canons was so diminished by repeated 
deserlioDs, tliat tb« moet weallhy of the churclics of 
Mercia became without dispute or violence, by the very act 
of its old possessors, b monastery of Benedictine monks '.' 
Oswald is sttid to have iulrodnc«d monks in the room of 
secular clergy, in six other churches of hia diocese ; and 
charges of extreme tyranny and arrogance have been 
brought against bim in consequence But there is every 
re«BDn to believe that a severe eeoleaiastical reform was 
necessary; and there is proof tluit the eviction of the 
canons from Worcester was very gradual, and was not 
completed in Oswald's lifetime. It is also certain tbat, 
although be held the arcbbishoprio of York during twenty 
years, " we do not read that he introduced a single colony 
of monks, or cliDDged the constitution of a single clerical 
establishment, within that diocese ■." 

The church and monastery of St, Mary, built by Oswald, 
were on the site of the existing onthedral, and were pulled 
down by Wulfstan to make way for his new minster. 
{See pint, WuLysTAB.) During the construction of St. Os- 
wald's monastery, says Badmer, one large squared block of 
stone became all at once immoveable, and in spite of the 
exertions of the workmen, could not be brought to the 
place prepared for it. St. Oswald, after praying earnestly, 
belield "Etliiopem quendam" sittmg upon tlie stone, and 
mocking the builders. The sign of the cross removed him 
effect unlly. 

A life of St. Oswald, by Eadmer of Canterbury, will bo 
found in Wharton's A«gUa Sacra, vol. ii. Tills, however, 
b a compilation from a far more iinpnrtimt life by an un. 
known monk of Ramsey, written within twenty or thirty 

I Liogard's Anglo-Saioa Church, ii. 294, quoted and acoaptoJ by 
KonitUo. 

■ LlngnrJ, at sup. On the wLole quoalion ot tbo diipute betweea 
the Houlnraiid r«gulnr clvrgr, eeo Iho axflallcnt ohnjitor oLi "Tliu 
Clflrgj and Blonks' in Komble'i " tiiaoat in Ent'luuJ." vol. ii. 
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years after Oswald's doath, aod liitlierto nnprinted. Tim 
tifd (of wbich there ia a MS. in Ihc BritUh Musenm. USS. 
Ckitton, Nero, E, 1) is quoted among Mr.Kaine's numerous 
authorities for the very interesting life of St. Oswald con- 
tained in his "Lives of the Archbishop of York." (Landon, 
1863.) Oswald died at Worcester, and was iuterred in liis 
own church there. His relics were transUted, and plAoed 
in a rich shrine, by Aldiilf, his snccessor in both sees. The 
portiphor of St. Oswald is sliil preserved in tte library of 
C.CC, Cambridge. 

The two immediate successors of Oswald, Aldulf and 
Wulfstun I., held tbe see of York together with tial of 
Worcester, probalilj because, Nortbumbria being ravaged 
by the Danes, the possession of the southern bishopric was 
found to be necessary for the niiiintenance of the northern 
primate. Wulfstan snocecdcd in 1003, and died in 1023. 
In 1016, seven jenra before his death, Leofsin was ap- 
pointed to the bishoprio of Worcester ; Wulfstan retaining 
York. 

[*.D. 992—1063.] Between the death of Oswald and tbe uc 
cession of Wulfstan II., the only remarkable bishops of 
Worcester were Livinr, tbe friend and miiiialer of Cunule, 
who held tbe see of Worcester together with that of Credi- 
ton; and Aluiied, his successor, who was translated to 
York in 1001, uud as archbishop of that see crowned suc- 
ccasivclj both Harold and the Conqueror. In 1062 Ed- 
ward the Confessor made a grant to Aldred of the cburoh 
of Worcester, on account of the desolate condition of tile 
see of York. The grant was, however, personal, and not 
in perjietuity; and Uishop Wull'stan of Worcester only tt~ 
mained a suffragan of York nutil the death of Aldred. The 
deed is to be found iu Thomas's " Worcester," Appendix I. 

[a.d. 1062 — 1095.] Wulfstan II., the founder of the eiist- 
ing cathedral, and the great patron saint of Worcester. 
Wulfstan was bom at Long Itchinton, in Warwickshire. 
Both his father and mother had embraced monasticism in 
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Diatare life ; uid tlieir son, after hoving been educated in 
the great monaster; of FeterboroDgli, became himself a 
monk at Worceater, and, eventuallj, the prior of his con- 
Tent. " An anecdote must be referred to this period, which 
is faluable, because it is cliaracteristio of the mou and of 
his times. Wulfstan enjoyed the pleasures of the table, 
and had a particular liking for roast goose. Boiled meuts 
were gencrull; placed on an Anglo-Saxon table ; therefore 
special directions were to be pvea when anything roast or 
fried was to be prepared. The order was given by Wulfstan 
that a roost goose was to he prepared for his diuner. He 
then went about his ordinary bnsiness. There were many 
clients of the Bishop to whom he bad to pay attention, and 
be was involved in secular duties. He had not broken his 
fast when he was colled upon to afficia.te at the Mass. In 
due time he enters the church extremely hungry ; he paasea 
into the chimcel, near to which, unfortunately, the kitchen 
is placed. A whiiT of goose soon affects bis olfactory nerves ; 
the savour interferes with his devotions ; his thoughts 
wonder to his dinner, {Hudio euUnm tene(ur); his conscience 
reproaches him. His reHolution is immediately formed. 
Then and there before tlie altar he vowed that from tliat 
time forth he would never taste meat ; and he remained a 
Tegetatiaii all the days of his life, except on festivals, when 
he regaled on fish. What woa a fast to others was a luiury 
to him'." On the translation of AJdred to the see of York, 
Wulfstan became Bishop of Worcester. " In right of liis 
authority over the diocese of Worcester, Aldred took away 
from it twelve vills, and approprialed thein to York. As 
that Archbishop had only a life-interest m the see, it is clear 
that these estates ought to have been restored to it at his 
decease. When he died, however, (lOO'J,) thej passed with 
his other estates into the hands of the King. Wulfstan 
wus not disposed to give them up. He desired that they 
^ Dr.Htwk, Lifs and Timu of Wulfnui ; ArohBologioal Jonr- 
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slintilil Im^ mtnrrd at llie Council of WLocbestM-, at Earibi 

lUTD ; liiiL lu llie nrdibikhopric of Todi was tbcD rMiMI, 
tli(i ruii«iilprnlii)ti or llie question tu defened. Whea 
Tlioniu (tLc new Arolibiiiliop of York) went to Rome fcr 
t.lie p«ll, he oUimcd tlic Bitliop of Vi'oKetlrr ta > snffngOB. 
TliU qucition wru Icfl bj tlie Pope to tbe detenniiHitiaa of 
Lonfrftno. It was settleii in ■ sjnod whicU was held in 
107S. Odo, Binliopaf Bajeux.wHaon tbc side of Tbomu, 
but IjMifrajio dpcided against him. Tlie twelve rills w»e 
lo b(! given 11]), Buti WorcBBler was for llie future to be 
«uburdinat4'd to Cnuterbury, and not to York. In Uiis 
judgment Thomas seisms to have quietly acquieseed '." Jmu- 
franc, however, looked with extreme doubt and jealousj «a 
tlie Saxon clei^ ; mid at the «jaad of Fedrede (Petbcrtou 
iu SomersetBhire) in 1070, be charged Wulistan with "in- 
Kiiflteienoy and wont of Icaruiug," intending to remove him 
frimi iiii see, m Egelniiir hod been deposed from tlie East 
AiiKliiin tiishoiiric in tlie earl; part of the same year. But 
Wulfiidui'a competency waa fully proved', and it is possible 
lliBt the whole charge against him may have arisen from 
liii igniimnoeof Norman-Frcoch. Aluter legend (first men- 
tioned by Ailred of Rievaulx, who did not tire till the next 
owituryjuasorlad that when Wulfatan was called upon to 
dulivor lip his pastoral staff, he refused to do so, unless 
In tlic Cuiifessor, from whom be bod received it ; tLat lie 
Itiid the stufT accordingly on the Confessor's tomb, whicli 
o]>ened to rco-ive it; and that no one could withdraw the 
atair from Uie tuml) but Wulfatan himself, who waa of 
course permitted to retain Ids see. 

Tlio simplicity, earnestness, and incessant tubour of 
Wulfstan'B pastoral life — "vir maguaj pietatis et colum- 

' Itnliici's Amhbiihoiw of York, p. 
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loaut, Deo DM^ dlgnaretur. 
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- W. MalHKt., Dt OeiL i>M 
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hmtc simplioitatis," says MalmeBburj — are bome wilncss 
t.o bj all the chronielera ; and eBptcially by WilliniH of 
Mftlmeshurj, in his Gala Ponlificiim, and in his Life of 
Wulfstan. On his episcopal manors he built no halls or 
"dining cliftmbers," giving hia whole attention to more im- 
portant matters, and e?en in the churches which he built, 
lie disapproved of rich and elaborate ornamentation'. The 
church and monailtrj ot St. Oswald proved too small for 
the increasing number of monfca. Wulfstau pulled them 
down, and laid the foundations of the existing cnthedtal. 
lie lived, apparently, to complete mncliof his work; but all 
that now remains of bis eathedral is the ctypt. (Pt. I. 
§ ixn.) Whilst witneaaing the destruction of Oswald's 
church, Wulfatan burst into teaw, decbring that he was 
pulling down the work of a far holier man than himself— a 
church in which so many saints had served God". 

I "Niiaqunm onim in lillis mil niilas, nusqiiiun tHolltila Mb. 
Niminira qui non rolnm in iatia foreusibua, sad etinm iu Ecotealii 
opsr08& Krarnrolnr architacturO. Magia snim ileputAlmt talia hu> 
tnnDB pampie et jnctnntic quun divinis voluiitati et j^tis." — tC 
ila.lmu.. Vila, S. Wu/ftna,, 1 iiL mp. 10. 

■ "SlabBit ipsa in CEoiiteria t'icitiis, ct anbiiKle congemiwfnB. 
Scaturibat qnippa in uiimo ejus tuglratio ; que iDgsntem iuibnim 
lnorlmanim faran», tandam onipit. 'K(», incjuit, mliori Sane- 
UmUD detitruimuB opera, pompntice p-utAntea noa fuoere maUom. 
QiiiknM pncetantior nolna 3. ObwbIcIub qui hnnc facie l^JslaaiamT 
Quob sanoti Tiri religioai in c& Deo gorvlsrunt T' Et licet uUiiIDa 
rolerreat non detwro Ulum tristiiri, sod potius Intarl, quern Deus ad 
liBiio aervIUiHtt gratiun ut aio vldoret mngniflcari Kcclesinm. in ]»- 
crimamm propoHlo Iflnai fliit Nan doaunt qui diamt prwdixiase 
Ilium Eoclesie novn inoendiitm, qua sutiaoquencibua conHugnilaeU 
■DuEa. Sod non piscuit pro vero pricsnrnero, quod disoraiuit. Tuno 
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In the jeai 1DS8, the Norman baroiu wlio h 
support the cause of Hobert of Nonnandy against the 11 
King, altaeked Worcester. "The Tenerable Bishop Wi 
stnn," sajs the Saxon Chronicle, "was sorely troubled h 
his mind, because the castle had been committed to Ilia 
keeping. Nevertheless, the men of his household went out 
with a few men from the castle, and through God's mercy, 
and througji the Bishop's deserts, slew and captured flrc 
hundred men, and put all the others to flight"." Wnlfstan ] 
died, at a great age, in 1095, and was interred in his n 
cathedrul, He was unquestionably one oF tlie best a 
worthiest of the later Saxon bishops. The fullest and 
most important !ife of Wulfstan is that faj William of 
Malmcsbury, printed in the second Toluine of Wharton's 
Angiii' Sacra. A very interesting notice of his " Life and J 
Times," h; the Dean of Chichester, will be found in the ■ 
twentieth volume of the Archteologjcal Journal. 

Early in 1201, miracles were reported at the tomb of ' 
Wulfstan". They continued tbroughoat the year, fifteen 
or sixteen persons being healed daily, as it was asserted. 
On St. Giles's Day, (Sept. 1,) 1202, Arehhiahop Hubert of 
Canterbury came, with other biahops, to Worcester, to en- 
quire into the truth of the reported miracles. Certain 
monks of Worcester went to Rome with their report; 
and in the following year (1S03) St. Wulfetmi was dulj 
canonized by the Pope, Innocent III, King John more 
than once performed hia devotions, and made his offerings, 
before the shrine of the new saint ; and in the hour of hia 
death at Newark (October, 1316,) be commended his bodf J 
and soul to " Qod and to St. Wulfstan." He was buried bkV 
tlie cathedral. In 1918 the restored church (see Pt. I. } t)| 
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wu deilicflted iu liououi of St. Mar; and 
of the Cunreasora Oswald Dud Wulfatan; and the relics 
of St. Wiilfstan were translated into a new shrine. Mira- 
cles are again frequGntlj recorded. Edward 1. enter- 
tained a "special offeotioa" for St. Wulfstau ; and, besides 
man; other visits, came to worship before his shrine in 
December, 1373, after tlie conquest of Wales '. The shrine 
of St. Wulfstan was phiced, together with that of St. Oswald, 
in front of the liigh altar, one OQ either side. (See Pt. I. 

[*.D. 1006—1112.] SiHsos, a canon of Bujenx, sncceeded 
Wulfatan; "non parTm literatnrte vir," says Malmeabury, 
"neo contemnenda facnndite; untvquorum homo niornm; 
ipse liberaliter vesci, et aliia dnpailiter largiri*." His elder 
brother, Thomas, was Arohbisbop of York; and a eon of 
Bishop Samson (at what time bom is not eridetit) became 
also Archbishop of York in HOD, during his father's life- 
time. Another son, Richard, was Bishop of Bayeux from 
1108 t« 113a. 

[i.D. 1113—1133.] Theolf; also a canon of Baycui, aiid 
Chaplain to Henry L 

[A.D, 1125—1150.] SiMOS, Chaplain and Chancellor to Ade- 
lus, queen of Henry I. "AQ'ubiUtate et morum dulcedine 
muniScentiaque (quoad res Episcopatus angustte pati pos- 
sent) insigiiem hnbitum'." 

[4.11. 1151— H5S.] John BE Pagkham ; died at Rome. 

[a-D. H58— 1160.] Alcked, Chaplain of Henry II. For 
four years the see remained vacant. 

[i..t>. llfil— 1170.] Roger Yni Count, a natural son of Ro- 
bert, Earl of Glouoester, bunself son of Ueury I. The 
piety and striot life of Bishop Roger are praised by Giral- 

t Annnles Eoalas. Wigorii., nil luiti. 12S3, " Bex Edwonlua sub- 
jUKBta tutii1it«r Wullia, vsDit Wlgumium gralJa Hiitoudi S. WlaU- 
aum, ergft quetti ninoreia bubultapesiHteai.' 

■ Mnlin«., 1>B QeaU Poullf., lib. tr. 

• lUd. 
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dm CRmbreusia, He waa the fririid und v 
ot licclcct ; nod wu clioHen b; Ueuiy 1I-, uft«r the death 
of l.lie Arelibisliop, to convpy to Pope Alexundor 11. the 
KIur'b nuuruice tbut he lind neither enouuragL-d nor di- 
rected the luurder. The Bishop died tt Tuurs, August D, 
U7B, ouhis homewitrdjoumej from Home. 
[^.D. IISO, tramlutcd to Cnnlerborj USS.] BjtLtitriK, the 
preiicUer of tiie Crusade; who died (D<-c., 11<J0,) in tlie 
omnp of CcEW de Lion befoi-e Aore, (See CAMKUBCBt 

CuTllKDSSL, Pt. II.} 

[*.B, use— 1100.] 'VViiJ.uii NoaiHALL, Archdeacon ot 
Gloucester. 

[*.ii. 1191—1193.] R-.nEBT Fnz IUlph, Canon of LidmIu. 
luid Archdeacoa of Nottia^tiiam. Son of Willium Fiu 
Ralph, Scni:sclinll of NormaDdj. 

[*.». liaa— 1195.] Hbnry db SoiLLi, Abbot of Glaatou- 
bury ; from which grant monasUrj he was removed, to 
mttke wuy for Savaricui, who held it iogethcr with the 
bishoprio of Batli uud Wells. {See Wklls Catuedbal, 

, tt.ll.) 

[*.u. U'JQ— 1108.] JuHN ot CoutAKces, Dean ot Rooeu: 
"eiijus sauctitatia refulgent imiguia. Nsin corpus ejoa 
sacrum cum indumeatia Poutiflcalihus, usque hudie inanct 
iHlcgrum et incorruptum '." 

[a.d. 1200—1212.] Maugbk, Archdeacon of Evreiix, and 
physician of lUcliard 1. His election had been doolared 
void by ths Archbishop of Cauturbory, on tlie score of bia 
illegitimacy. But ilauger proceeded to Bome; a»d the 
Pope, Itmocciit 111,, 'videns elcgtuttiaui tanti viri," cob- 
flmiud his election, "et illudpulclimm Decretale pro eo oom- 
posuit quod sic incipit ' Imoluil'.'" It waa during Mui- 
ger's episcopate that St, Wulfstan was conomxed. (See 
Pt. I. jji. luulvii.) He waa duo of the bishops wUo, la 
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1303, pronounecd the Intevdict nnd the eicommonication 
of Kiag Joiin ; Biid, witU tlie others, took refuge in f ranee ; 
where be died (1212) b the Cistercian Abhej of Poutignj, 
tlie same which gave a refuge to Becket and to Steplien 
Laagton, and in wh^ch Edmund Rieh, the sainted Arcli- 
biahop of Canterbury, afterwards (1940) died. The deatls 
of Bishop Msiiger occnrred beiore the reconciliation of 
England with tlie Papacy. 

r».D. 1214, tranahted tu York 1315.] Walteh 1>e Gbat. was 
■ppointed to tbe see of Worcester after the removal of the 
Interdict. lie liad been King John's Chancellor. 

[a.d. 1210—1313.] SiLVEsTEn, or Evesh.im, Prior of Wor- 
cesler. He uiterred King John; and shortly before his 
dentil he dedicated the Norman chnrch, which had been 
restored, and tnuislated tlie relies of St.Wulfstan. (Vt. I. 
i I.; and ftsie, Wulpstas.) 

[a.b. 1218—1330.] WiLtiAM deBui'b, Archdeacon of Buck- 
ingham, was inlnided bj tlio Legato Gunla, in apite of 1 he 
protests of the monks, who afterwards consented to receive 
Ikim. The eastern portion of the existing Cathedral was 
bnilt duiing his episcopate. (Pt. 1. J Xiv.) 

[a.d. 1837— 12CB.] Walter CAnmcPE, son of William, 
Lord Canlilupe; uncle of the sainted Bishop of Hereford. 
He wna ordained deacon by tlic Pope at. Vilerbo, April i; 
priest, April IS ; and consecrated bishop, May 3, — in the 
same year, 12:i7. Bishop Walter was one of the moat 
vigorons defenders of English liberty dnrmg great part of 
the reigD uf Henry 111., wheik "England was held by 
successive Popes as a province of tlie Papal territory"." 
In 1237, the year of his consecration, he opposed the Car- 
dina] Legate, Otlio, at a council in St. Paul's ; and nearly 
twenty yi^ars afterwards, in 1355, made an equally Unn 
stand against another Legate, Rustand, who had demanded 
an cnonnaiia subsidy from the clergy — nomiunlly for the 
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Ilnljr ImiA, but raJiT for the Pope aad the I 
Cknlilupo declonsd he voolil retber ha 
thtn oonwDt to luoh an exlartiotL 
QriDMt ndherents to Uic put? of Smoa de Mot 
It «ru thi* Itiilmii vlin sbiolTed the vtuile nm^ rf Ht 
BuoiM te it kj' at Flclcliiog, on the morning' of the bailie 
of Lnwra; — liiddiiig Lliom fight boldlj, and witii »a muA 
eurlNiut; of iiilvatiou w if the; were fighting in a cmude. 
With tile oilier biiliopH who had espoaseij this cause, Cm- 
tilu[ie wuB cxDornmuiiicnl«(i b; the Pope; and waa onl; 
reconciled and ohaolved on his deathbed. He died at hii 
tiuiaor of Blocklcwe, Feb. 13, 1S65, and was iiOared 
bflfure the high altar of his cuthedreL His coffin-liJ, wiih 
cSlftj, i> lion in the Tetro-chotr, (Ft, I. } xvi.) ; and the 
ootBn oontainiDg, iu all prababilit;, his remaina wbi dts- 
oovered during tbe btc restoration. {Pt. I. } xvi.) 
~«.D. 1900, trans, to Wiuchestcr 13SS.] Nicholas, Arch 
~ deoDOU of Klji CliBiioellor of Eaghmd 12S0, 1£61; and 

1, 1303. 

[*,D. 1808—1301,] GoiTFiiKr GiPfABO, Archdeacon of WeUs; 
Chaiicellnr of England 1357—1269. He was the brother 
of Walter GilTurd, Archbishop of York ; and was related to 
the King, Heiirj III. Bishop Giffard, io the year of Itii 
ooiiacoratioD, obt^ained a licence lo huild (tmlijieare) the 
oustio of Hartlu bury —which has ever since lieen the prin- 
oiivil pnlnee of the bishops of Worcester, The tunib of 
Bishop GIffurd remains iu the south choir^aisle. (Pt. L 
{ XIII.) Ue had constructed a tomb for himself, iii his life- 
time, "[jrope magnum altare, supra B. Oawaiiii feretnun," 
and had disturbed the remnius of Bishop John of Cou- 
laaoes in preparing it : but Archbishop Winch^lsea or- 
dered the boues of Bishop Jolm to be replaced in their 
old position; aud Bishop Giffard's were remoTed to 
tlio phtcc they now occupy. According to Wharton, tbe 
Romanists after the Reformation took Bishop GifiarJ's 
tomb and ctilgj for those of St. Wulfstau ; aod used to 
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Visit it "magna c 

Jim. 19' 
[a.d, 1303—1307.] William db Gainsi 

eiscan of Oiford ; iatruded by the Pope. 
[a.I). 1308, tranBlaied to Canterbury 1313.] Walter Eby- 

NOLDS. (See CUNTBRBURY, Pt. II.) 

[i.ii. 1313—1317.] Waiter Maidsiosb. 

[a.h. 1317 — 1337.] Thomas Cobham, canon and subdean of 
Suliabury In 1313 he had been duly elected Archbishop 
of Canterbury by tlie monks of Christ Cliui-ch; but the 
King, Gdvrard 11,, strongly supported Walter Reynolds, 
Cobham's predecessor in the sea of Worcester, and the 
elect of the monks vas compelled to resign bis claim. 
Bishop Cobham was a nmn of considerable learnicg, and 
of so f^reat excellence of life thaL he was generally known 
as "the good olerk-'." 

[a.d. 1327, translated to Winchester 1333.] Adam OauTON ; 
translated from Hereford. (See HEREnpiiD, Pt II.) He 
was the third Euglish bishop (Stigaod, and Richard Poer 
of Salisbury, were the two former) w!io, up to this time, 
had ruled three sees successively. An aocleiit verse oon- 
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it Adam ; taleiu atiepeuders vadam. 



[i.D. 1331, traufllated to Ely 1337.] Smos Moktacutx. 

(See Ely, Pt. 11.) 
[a-D. 1337—1338,] Thomas Hembshalb, a monk of Nor- 

[A.D. 1339-1349.] WvLsi*H BaAssroitn, Prior of Wor- 

> Wliartoa'g uots to Annalea EculeH. Wigorn., a. a. 1268 j Anglia 
Sure, 1. p. Itl7:— "Tumulum namquo «jua magnsi earn reii){i[nie 
PcFTiliflcii din 19 Jsnuarii. qua S, Wlalsno sacra oat, kodu,mm vW- 
lare ■olent, Wlitani otje 'portieraia oredentei." Tha AugUa Saora 
waipubllahod>Dl(I9L 

T Walaingham. 




rout. Hiw»ilaW«><<itei 

[>-»■ Usq trtmitii to Twt MM.] Jijp t 

ttl«i la Winnie.- froa St. DMnfi. <Bm Tou.) 
[aa lUS— 13CL] Rmuu* Bnai^ IimiIiIi 1 to Tw- 

tain btm St. Dvid**. 
[ah, ISCa. tnnibifld to Btfk wd Tdk 1*63-] Jon Bu. 

vBT. Fhmb B^ be «w •dnMwd to Ei*t <S«e tkt 

OtUwInl. Pt. U.) 
[lh. 1304. ImilvM to CkalcfWr^lSfiS.] tTn-uiv Wiit- 

TUUT, toB^ated lo Wonxster fnm Ra^'acsiet. (Sft 

Ond«rbuj, Pi. n.) 
[ajl 13(tft— 1373.] WiLLiui Dz Lnnf, iriiil^J fi^ 

CIdobMtcr. 
[*.!>. 137d— 1395.3 HeSBT WiKUTEUi, T iuum ie r of 1^ 

land. It wu Uiia BUbop vbo aitRpd (tie vest bval <J ik 

cklhcdral. ind added Ihe norib pocvli. (Pt. I. f f ni., iv.) 
[a [I. 13!IS— 1401,3 TiDCHiiN DE WiscHcoMB. tnittlited 

from lAuidaS. A Cislcreinn, lud the pbysiEian of Rich. 

wd n. 

[a.d. 1101, trensUted to Laadon 1107.] Richard Cunou), 
had bcPD DODiiiiated b; the Pope to tbe see of Bath and 
Weils, but tbe Kiug (UeoTj IV ) rernsed to mafirm tbe 
nnminalion, and aubaequeDtl; made Clifford Sisliop of 
Worcester. Ho bad been one of tiie " derka," auit a special 
fijvouriti', of Hiohard II, 

[i.». 1107—1119.] Thomas Peterell, translated from Tilim- 
daff, A Carmelite of much learmng, Peicrell had been 
mude Biflhop of Ossorj bj Bicliard II. in 1397, and in tbe 
rollowing jeu WM translated Lo LlaudafT. 

[*,B, lilK, translalcd to Ely 112fi.] Fniup Morgan, had 
been Chatioellor of Normandj. (fea Ely, Pi II.) 

[*.n, US6— 1133.] TnoMin Polton, transited from CM- 
cliester, Bishop Polton died whilst attending the Coandl 
of Dosle, (Aug, 13, 1 133,) and was interred in that city. 

[»,n, 113s, InuiBhited to Elj 1113, and tlience lo Cantorbwy 
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145i.] Thomas BouiirniEii. (See OiNTEitBURT, PMI.) 
It is there stated that Arclibialiop Bourcluer's episcopate, 
of lifly-one jeacs, is the longest on record in the English 
Church, This ia onlj true so far as his predecessors are 
coiicenifd. Bisliop Wilson's (flfty-aeven years) is the 
longest English cpiseopate. (Seo Ely, Pt. II.) 

[a.d. 14i4 — 147G.] John Caiipbntbr, Provost of Orid, and 
Clianct'llor of Oxford. He was bom at Westbuiy, in 
Gloucestersliire, Hud had so great a favour toward hia 
native place that he restored and riclil; endowed the col- 
legiate church there, of which tlie first Dean, under Bishop 
Cacpeuler's foandatiou, was William Canjnges, the great 
Bristol mHroliant, one of the principal contributors toward 
the building of St. Marj Bcdcliffe, Carpenter intended 
tliat the bishops of bis see sboiild henceforth bear the 
double title "of Worcester and Weathurj;" "but," raja 
Fuller, "tbougb running cleverly on tbe tongue's end, it 
never came in request, becauso therein impar caajunctio, 
the niatchiug of a catbedral and collegiate church to- 

■ father'," IJishop Carpenter waa buried at Weatburj. 
The collegiate buildings were destroyed during the civil 

.a. 1470. translated to Ely 14Sfi.] John Alcock. (See 

El(, Pt. n.) 

.D. U37— H97.] EoBBKT MoKTON, Arc^lidi-ncon of Wia- 

t^iester, and nephew of Ctirdinal Morton, Archbishup of 

Canterbnrj. 
The next four bishops were Italian intruders. 
>j). 1407— 14'J8.] JoHS nt Girlus, a nalivc of Lucca, the 

Pope's collector in England. lie waa already Cnuon of 

Weils and Archdeacon of Gloucester, 

..D. 1498 — l5iil.] Silvester db Gioliis, nephew of his 

predecessor, and, like him. Papal collector. 

..P. 1521^1532.] Julius de Mesicis, uucle of Leo X., 

afterwards himaelf Pope Clement VII. He was nrnda 
• Worthies — Gloii coat ersli Ire. 
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"perpetual oommendator or Bdnittiitntor of Um M* it 
Worcester" bj Papal bull, and raaigned roluatartlv in tne 

folio winjt jear. 

[a.i>. 1522— 1S35.] Jerome Gutinjcct, Buoceeded br pip«l 
provision, bat prohabi; with the eonMnt of Henry Vllt, 
to «lioni this last of the Italian bisbops of Worcester mi 
of great Bcrvice. He was emplojcd on man; embassies, 
both to Spain and Italy, and laboured much in both coun- 
tries to procure from their luuTersitJes and theologians 
opiaioo* in fsTOur of the King's divorce. After Wober') 
disgmee, however, and the marriage with Anne Boleyo,the 
.0 disfavour, and was removed from his see bj 
Act oF Parliament in H33, as "an alieji and non-residenl." 
At the same time Cardinal Campeggio was removed I'om 
SaJisburj. 

During this foreign occupation of Worcester the affu'rs of 
C administered bj Buffragan bishops, of witom 
several will be found recorded in Mr. Stubbs' Rcgitlmm 
Sacrum Anjjlicaitum, Appendix V. 

[a.d. 1635, resigned 1539.] Uuoii LifiHEii. The life of 
tliis most vigorons reformer belongs so completely to the 
history of'bis time that onlj the principal events in it can 
be mentioned here. Latimer was bom at Thureaaton, in 
Leicestershire. Tlie passage from his sermons in which 
he describes his father's condition has been often quoted : — 
" My father was a yeoman, and had do lands of his own; 
OiiJy he had a farm of three or four pounds a-year at the 
ost, and herenpon he tilled so much as kept half-a- 
dozen men; he had walk for a hundred sheep, and my 
mother milked thirty kine. He was jible and did find the 
king on harness with Jiimself anil bis horse, whilst he came 
,o the place that he should receive the king's wages. I 
can remember 1 buckled his harness when he went to 
Blackhcath field. He kepi me to school, or else I had not 
b<!en able to liiive preacliod before the King's Majesty now. 
rricd my sisters with five pounds, or twenty nobles, 
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tk-p!ece; m that he brought them up in (^dlinesB nnd fenr 
of Gud. He kept hospitalitj for liis poor neigliboarg, and 
some alma be gave to the poor; and alt this did he of the 
same form whi^re he that now hath it pajeth Hixteeu poiiiida 
bj the year or more, and is not able to do aJijthiog for hia 
prince, for himscir, nor for liis oliildren, or give a cnp of 
drink to the poor." 

Latimer was educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, 
where ho was at first well known aa a defender of the " old 
religion," and afterwards, bj the persnaaion of his friend 
Thomas Bilney, became as aealons a reformer. He was 
more than once silenced by the University, but had power- 
ful friends, and vns introduced at court by the King's phy- 
sician. Dr. Butts, and by Cromwell, the latter of wham 
procured for him the living of West Kington, itt Willsliire. 
Here he was accused of favouring straiigo and novel doc- 
trines touching the saints and purgatory, and was compelled 
to appear before Btokesley, Bisliop of London, He escaped 
willi some difSculty, tlic King himself interfering; and in 
1535, after Ghinncoi'a deprivation, Latimer was made 
Bishop of Worcester. In his diocese he labouied zealously, 
until the Parliament of 1G39, which, by the inftnencc of 
Gardiner, passed the famona Sii Articles. For these 
Latimer would not vote, and at once resigned his see, as 
did Shaxton, Bishop of Salistiurj. He was very shortly 
afterwards sent to the Tower, on a charge of having 
spoken against the Six Articles. He remained in prison 
during the last six years of Henry's reign, but was set at 
liberty on the accession of Edward. He would not be re- 
instated in bis see, however, but remained with Craumer at 
Lambeth, occasionally prraehing at Paul's Cross, until the 
QUI of the Duke of Somerset. He then retired into the 
country. On Mary's accession he was apprehended by 
Gardiner's order, and was sent ia Oxford with Cramner 
and Ridley, where he sulfered Oct. IG, 1555. 

The fullest and best account ol' Latimer will be found in 
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?o»e, (JthoQ(!li, like tUe rest ot the " Book of Mwtyn,'' it 
most be read vitli dae caution. His sernions, witb a 
were edited b; Watkiiis in XHii, and witli otiier reuii 
for the Parker Societ;, in ISll. 

[a.d. 1539, rengoed 1543.] Jorm Bell, Arclideaeon of | 
(Houeester. The cause of his resignation is miknowu. 
died in 1536, and waa buried in the church of Clerkenwell, 
LouduQ. 

[a.d. 1543, tntnslsted to York 1554.] Nicholas Hbath, 
translated from Rochester. In 1551 Bishop Ueatk was 
deprired, for non-oomplutnce with the new order iatrodnted j 
under Edward Yl., and was imprisoned in the Fleet until 
Mary's accession. He was restored by Lcr, and was made, J 
Preaident of Wales and Chanocllor of England aftec the j 
death of Gardiner. During the imprisonment of HeOtli, 
Bishop Hooper of Gloucester held the see tn cosimeiidam, 
togellier with his own. 

[\.D. 1551 — 1559.] Richard Pates, said to have been oon- 
secratedBibhop of Worcester in 1534, after the deprivation 
of Ghinucci, and to have been then removed to make way 
for Latimer. The proofs of this, however, are not eTident, 
although Godwin aaserU that Fntes was present at the . 
Councii of Trent, and there signed himself Bishop of Wor- 
cester. He was, at any rate, placed in fiill possession of 
the see on the translation of Bishop Heatli to York in 
1551. On Elizabeth's acoessiou he was deprived, and died 
at Lonvaio after a life of some vicissihiilc. 

The dates already given shew tliut five ei-bishops of 1 
Worcester, Pates, Latimer, Bell, Heath, and Hooper, were 
living at the same time, 

tA.r. 1559, translated to London 1B70.] EpwiNSASDY8,Pri!. | 
aident of Catherine Hal!, Cambridge. 

[a.d. 1571— 1570.] Nicolas Bullingium, translated trim I 
Lincoln. 

[a.d. 1577, tninslnted to Canterbury 15S3.] Jons WaiT- 
OIFT. (See Casibrburt. Pi. II.) 
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.lt, isSl — 1591.] Edmund Frbke, translated from Norwicii. 
.D. 1593, translHteillo London !S9o,] Richukd FiJ:TCEitii, 
translated froin Bristol. (Six tlmt Callicdral, pt. II.) 
.D. 1590, traiuslated to Winchester 159/.] TuijMas Bilsos. 
(See WcNCHESTER, Pt. II.) 

..D. 15117 — IGIO.] Qervas Badikgtoh, translated from 
Exeter. 

.D. 1610—1616.] Henhv pAnBV, translated from Glou- 
cester. 

.u. 1(116—1641.] JoHH Thornmimitgh, translnled from 
Bristol. (See that Cathedral, Pt. II.) 
.D. 1641 — 1850,] JoHti PaiDEAUX, was bom at Stowford, 
in the parish of Harford, ia Devonshire. His family, al- 
though entitled to bear the arms of Pridcaux, wns in pour 
circumstances ; and the future Bishop hecanie u (iaudidiir.e 
for the place of parish clerk at "Uf^lmrougli, and was dis- 
appointed. A friend sent him to school for a short tiino; 
and he then travelled on foot to Oifurd, where he was em- 
ployed in the kitclien of Hxetcr College, In 1596, wiicn 
his abilities had become known, he was admitted a member 
of the college, of which he eventually heeanie Rector, In 
1615 he was made Regius Profcsscir of Divinity, and in 
1641 became Bishop. " If I could have been clerk of 
Ugborough," he used ottcii to say, "I had never been 
Bishop of Worcester." 

Bishop PridcBuiwas an unOincliiog Royalist, and excom- 
muuicated all iii his diocese who took up arms a^nst the 
Kuig. He wns of course soverely treated in liis turn ; his 
palace waa pluntlcred, and he was obliged to lell his 
library as a Inst means of support. He died at Bredon, in 
Worccstershitc, in 1650, in the house of his son-in-law, 
Dr, Suttou. An elegy on his death will be found anioiif; 
tho works of the CnvtUier poet Clcvclnud. A full account 
of Bishop Pridoiiax, with sinuc interesting local anecdotes, 
is given by Prijico in hin " Wortliios of llevou." 
[i.E. 1660— lOOi.] The first Bi'.hop of Worccsli'r aflci- Iho 
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[x.D. IGCi, died the s&me jear.] Jons Gacdbk, traialattd 

Iroiii Eictcr. (See tliit Cnthedrel. Pt. 1I_J 
[id. IGCiS, tranaktcd to Snlitbur; 16C3.] Joior Euu. 

(SeeSAMIBURY, Pt.It.) 

[A.n. leaS— 1070.] HoBBET Skisnbb, had been conseoratrd 
to the tee of Bristol in 1637, ud bad been translated to 
Oxford in 1011. During the ciri] wai he was imprisoned 
b; the FuriUoH. He died at the age of eightj, the hut 
English bishop who bad been oonsecralcd before the Gieat 
RebellioQ. 

[*.D. 1G7I— 1675.J Walter Bi.UiBPf>rin, "Wiirden of Wid- 
liun College, Oxford, translated from Oxford. 

[*.D. 1G76— 1683.] Jaxrs Flektwood, ProTost of Kingi 
College, Cambridge. Bishop Fleetwood wbs the seveoib 
son of Sir George Fleetwood of LanoaaUire, and whilst All 
the rest of his famil; joined the Puritaus, Lc alone re- 
mniiied a Royalist, 

[a.b. 1G3S— 10S9.] WiLLiAii Thomas, IranslaleJ from St. 
David's. Bishop Tliotnas was a Nonjuror ; and, with tlie 
oilier nonjnring bishops, would liave been deprived of his 
see, had not his death occurred, June 35, 1089, 

[i.D. 1689— 1G91I,] EnWAED Stilungpleet, "a man deeply 
versed in eci^lesiaslical antiquity, of an argumentative mind, 
eicellentl; lltted fur polemical dispute . . . . lu the critical 
reign of James II, he may be considered as the leader on 
the Protestant side '." Stilliugfleet was, liowever, strongly 
tenacious of tlie authority of the Church, and was decidedly 
opposed to the " latitudiunrian" theology of his lime. He 
was born, 1035, a.t Cranbourne, in Dorsetshire, was eda- 
oated at 8t John's, Cambridge, and afterwards became 
Reotor of Sutton, iji Not tbgliam shire, wliere he wrote and 
pubhshed his Innicum, and (1603) his " Orisinea Sacra, 
w, A lUtionul Account of the Grounds of Natural i 

■ Hnllnin, Liurar; History, PL iv. ohnp. fi. 
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HcTeoled Religion ;" & book of considernble importance, 
which brought him into great notice. Passing from one 
preferment to another, he bee&ine in 1089 Bishop ol 
Worcester. In 1(199 !ie died at Ws house in Westminster. 
His body was convejed to his own cathedral for interment, 
when the monument which still remains (Pt. I. { VI.) was 
erected by bis son. The inscription waa written bj Dr. 
Bcntlej, who bad been the Bishop's chaplain. 

The Origines Saeree is the most important of Bishop 
StUlingfleet'a worka ; but his entire writings, collected and 
reprinted in llid, £11 six folio volumea. After he became 
Bishop of Worcester, he wrote a " Vindication of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity," in answer to some parts of Locke's 
Essay. 

[a.d. 1699 — 1717] William Llottd, translated from Lich- 
field. In IflSO lie had been consecrated to the see ol 
St. Asaph, and waa one of the seven bishops sent to the 
Tower by James II. He died ill 1717, aged ninety-one ; 
and wua buried in the pariah cLurch of Fladbury, near 
Evesham, of which bis son was rector. Bishop Lloyd's 
learning waa considerable, although few of his works ore 
now remembered. 

[*.D. 1T17— 1743.] John Hodqh, translated from Lichfield. 
Bishop Hough was the fainnus President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, forcibly dispossessud in 16S7 by James II., 
who hod ordered the I'ellows to elect Samuel Parker, 
Bishop of Oiiford, and a Bomoniat. The story, which 
will beat be read in Macaulay's "History of ihigland," 
(¥oL ii^) need not be repeated Uere. Dr. Hough waa re- 
stored to the presidency in 16S8, logotlier witli the twenty- 
five fellows who had been expelled at the same time, In 
1690, King WilhMm made him Bisliop of Oxford, with 
liberty to retain the headship of bis college, In 1690 he 
was tnuislnled to the ace of Licblleld, and thence in 1717 
Id Worcester. On tlie death of Arc^bbisbop Teuison in 
\'}\h tiie primacy bad been offered to, and declined by, 
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him. All who mcuiiou IIiEli'>p Iloiigh bew wJtnCH to tlie 
sLmpltoity anil excellence of his character. 

L4,D, 1743— 17B9.] Isaac Maddox, translated from St. 
Asaph. Bishop Maiidox is best kciowu as the author of 
"A Vindication of the Government, Doctrine, and Woiv 
ahip of the Churoh uf England, establisbed in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.'' He was the founder of tlie Worcester 
Infinnaij, to which the stor; of the Good Samaritan on bis 
monument refers, (Ft. L j> xvui.) 

[a.o. 1759—1774.] Jamm Jomssdn. translaUd from Glou 

[a.d. 1774. translated to Winchester 1781,] Baowklow 
NoETH, tronshited from LichCeld. 

[i.D. 1781—1808.] RicHAM HuRD, translated from Lich- 
field. Bishop Hurd b now best remembered as the friend 
and biographer of Warburtou ', but he was himself coospi- 
cuons among the scholars of liia time. He was born, the 
son of a small farmer, at Peiikridge, in StalFordslure, in 
1720 ; was educated at the grammar school at Brewood, 
and was sent as a sizar to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where he afterwards obtained a fellowship. Ten ;eara later 
he made the acquaintance of Warburton, whose friend be 
rcmwned through life. In 1763 he was elected Preacher 
of Lincoln's Inn ; aiid in 17f>S Warburton made him Arch- 
deacon of Gloucester. George III., who greatlj admired 
his "Moral and Political Dialogues," made him Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry in 1774 ; and in 1776 Preceptor to 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York. In 1781 Hurd 
was translated to Worcester ; and declined the see of Can- 
terbury on the death of Archbishop Comwallis in 17S3. 

Some curious anecdotes are told of Bishop Hurd's bad 
temper, the sharpncsa of which is suffioiently evident in his 
letters. Madam D'Arblay, however, sajs of him, — "Piety 
and goodness are so marked on his countenance, which ia 
truly a Qnc one, that he has been named, and very justly, 
the 'Beauty of Holinea*.' luJeed, 
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meanour, and conversation, he seems precisely wliat a bishop 
should be, — and what would make a looker on — were he 
not a bishop, and a see vacant — call out, ' Take Dr. Hurd ! 
— that is the man/ " George III. spoke of him as the 
" most naturally polite man he had ever known." 

Bishop Hurd died in 1S08, at Hartlebury Castle, where 
he had built a library for the reception of Warburton's 
books, which he left as a legacy to the see, A life of Bishop 
Hurd, containing some interesting selections from his cor- 
respondence, has been published by the Rev. Francis Kil- 
vert. (London, 1860.) 

[a.d. 1808—1831.] FroLLioTT H, W. Cobnewall, trans- 
lated from Hereford. 

[a.d. 1831 — 1841.] Bx)BERT James Cabb, translated from 
Chichester. 

[a.d. 1841—1861.] Henkt Pepys. 

[a.d. 1861.] Henby Puilpoti, 
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APPENDIX. 



SiNCB the fMT IBOe tba srahltcctnral resUiration nf tbe catht- 
Jral hu been coDtliiuiid, nnd nearly coinplcted, uadrr Lhc direclioB 
nf Mr. A, E. pBBEINa, nha <!i«d in 1S73; aDd the reRttiog nnil 
ilrorjration of the choil Hod iti ahltt, betiila tha pBTing of tlia 
nflve, bare boea carried unl from de>ign> furnished hy Sir O. ft 
Scorr. nsd under Ui care. Theie worki ore d«icrib«d ift_tba__ 
ll.lli-wingNute.. .J^H 



(Past I,, pngo 165.) 

The Iforlh Pomh may bo comisirod with that of Gloucester C.ith«- 
rtml, uf nomewhnt (pQrha.pB tnetity f uin) Itttei date. The exterior 
nichei have been jiilnd with tiguro. AboTs the entrance ia Oat 
Lord, with four Apostles on eltlicr Me. In the lower nivhcs, 
flaakJDg the eDtraUDe, are the four remaining ApOEtles, 
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: I., 
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Thi Noimap poiinl below the went w 
It is of rery late cbuMCter, with u pointed arch. A giibled pedi- 
ment abnre the portal rises into the lower part of the window. Is 
the gable ia icalptured the Eipubion from Pnmdise; in the tjm- 
pannm of the portal below ia the Sacrifice of Uaac. On the exterior 
Che arratigement is aiinilur. In the gnble la Our Lord in HaJeBtj, 
with Angela; in the tympanum the Virgin and Child, also with 
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(Part L; p. 161.) 

The denning of tha nnve Tunlting hu shown that stones ..I 

dldiirtnl colonra were used in it, m In the Nurman wnrk of Xhe 

trmiBeplg. The boaaes have bren. In great part, gilt, und gieto 

unluuring bu bMn applied rgund them. 

The floor of the nan a Inid with black nnd whlta marble, the 
gift of the Enrl of Dudley. Thin pnvfment, somewhat itombre, but 

nave, has repluctid a Houring Isid down In 1743. 



IV. 

(Paht I., pago 1G5,) 

The hoBfies of Iha vnultiu); uadei' tha central tower, and those 
ufthe trunsept«, bavo been gilL The coloured ston's useil freely 
in the wall) and vaulting reader unnecesury any additional 

The general elTect, looklag eastward fVora the nunin crossing, i> 
certainly line; but woald be greatly improved by the inaertion of 
■tninad glass in the aisle and ulereetary windowi. At present tlie 
cathedral !a mnch too light, and the ODm|>ara lively open chantctei 
of the choir, with its pierced side^creena, is felt to be almost un< 
pleasant. This wquIlI be much softened by rith itaiaed glass. 



(Pabt I., pago 169.) 
>n of the choir and presbytery has been rarried out 
fVom the designs nnd under the dlreotion of Sir 0. 0. Sccm. 

The choir screm, whiiih has replaced a composition of lath-nnd- 
plniter, erected in 1813, is of the same general charaolor iia the 
fOreens at Lichfield and Ely, and i< constructed of oak and molnl, 
with open nrchcs, so us to allow of the use of the transept for 
onogregttlionnl purposes, it it very lith in design, with a lofiy 




c^cDtrnl guble, In ths pediment and >t 1h* iUm of « 

figuru. Th< cretllDg «f tb< tcmo u of metal, umI ths (jwadrilt 
nfB lilted lo with wrought iron-work, bronzed. 

Hie itolli ire uiuiged in the two weileroRiaet baji of the duiir. 
The upper itilU, with the inbceUla, are ancient, bat hare been 
ciirenilly reatored, and new portioni have been anpplied when 
necnurf. The anb^Ulla are eotirelj new. Tbe stjille an witk 
out catiaplei, eicept three on either aiile of tbe choir ecreeti, ud 
lliow are bent nmnd in a manner rendered Decessarj by the open 
icreeo, which allowed of no backing. An iron grille of rerj open 
work, bronied, it carried it th> back ol' the italla, and aepunta 
them tfom tbe aiiles — an arrangement which necetsaril; threw* 
the choir Terj open. On the north aide ii the or^an, the oakea 
one of which is rlchljr carred. 

The prt^j/lrry, the two ba;! enit of the choir proper, ii divided 
frum the niiles bj open BCT»n> of oak, the lover panels filled with 
■cnill-wurk of iron, to ached in plant with gold. The ajicieiit stone 
pulpit remains, and in placed agalnit the middle pier or the prcs- 
hytcrf, on the north aide. 

FiTB atepi iw»nd lo the bnj beyond the presbytery, and the altar 
ItHlf i> railed on two ndditiunal paces. On the north side of thii 
bay is an enriched atone acre^n; on the south li Prince A rthnr'i 
Chantry, cnrestored. Behind the altar la an elaborate reredoi, can- 
neuted with the piers on either side by open screen work. The 
rcrwtoi Itself is in five compirtiaeDU ; that in the centre, the 
higheat and most im)>ortant, bnTing ill canopy crowned by a ens 
riling above the gable. In the central compartment is Oar Lord 
in Majesty — a ligura of great dignity; in those on either vide, two 
of the Grangellsts. In the canopies ore Angela. The figurea tuw ia 
Knglisb alabutcr, the supporting shafts of rich murblea; and the 
liorilera of the compartments are Inlnid vitb agates. On the whole 
thia is one of the best of the similar compotitjons which hare 
formed port of the modna restoration of lO many English great 
churches and cathedrals. 

Tbe window of tho Lady Giapel is seen through the open acregni 
lit the aide of the reredos. 

The vaulting of the choir hoa been decorated by Ha&dmam. The 
Imusus ire gilt, with an enrichment In blue and gold ronnd enuh. 
In the raulting spaces are medalliona of Saints and Apustlea, on 
1 pale blue ground i the rest of each sjiiice being covered with 
BRrrjU work in red ond blue on a crcnm -coloured ground. The 
ni;iin ribs nre in red, blue, and gold. In the apace above the altar 
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p'atform an figniFs of Angfl> lurroniidlng tha dihIq boas (on nhjch 
ia the Snvlour) ; and In Ihe anglei, four EvimgeliiU end four 
I'rophcti. KoBDd [he centrnl boss is an iDBOiiptioa. The genernl 
InDe of colnur is out too deep, ao that th« height of the roof it 
well preserved. The orantnent Is carried u completely ocer tha 
vaulting as to prereat any effect of ipottlness, and the geoernl 
iirenin ground hai-mnnliea well with the colour of Che atone below. 

The lloor of the choir and preabjteTy has been laid nlth tiles and 
pullihed matbU. 

The moat qaestlonable portion or the restoiatlDD (perhaps the 
only part in which gilding has been at all miiappliod) in the " ri-- 
newal " of the tomb and effl|;y of King John. This has been gill 
entirely; an error the more to be regretted becnase acme Indica- 
tions of the original colour remained — enffident to prove that the 
present condition of the monnmeat is in no aenie a reatoratlon. 
The effect of the modern work ii to deprlTo this most Interesting 
elligj of the lemblince (at leaat) of nntlqnity. It is proper to add 
that Sir 0. Q. Scott la not answerable fur this gildins, which was 
done vrithont hia approTnt or sanction. 



VI. 
(Paet I., page 180.) 

The Taultlng of the Early English ChA|iel In the Sonth choir-ainle 
has been decorated with diapered ornament on a cream-coloured 
ground. The aiale vaulting is of similar character, with a slight 
die'erence in the orDsmeata east and west of the eaetem transept. 

The Multlng of the lj\dy Chapel hn» nearly the aame decoration 
U the choir, bat iB somewhat more enriched; and the roleuiiu); in 
the Castem Transept is of the same general character. 

Iron gTllles have been placed at the west end of the choir aisles, 
and at the top of tha itepB which deioend to the eastern traiaept. 

The back of the reredoa, toward the Iddy Chapel, ia of plain 
innrblc. The pierced arcade on either aide gives it lighlnesa. The 
height of the screen is owing to the cryjit beiow. which eiteadt 
under the choir, but not eastward DDdvr the Lady Chapel. 
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vn. 

(Part I^ page 196.) 

The West Front has been restored by the late Mr. Pekkins, ami 
the Norman portal restored. The gable rises into the window 
above. The Decorated style has been chosen for the window in 
order to harmonize with the north aisle of the nave; bat it is 
doubtful (if the West Front was to be altered at all) whether 
Early English work would not have been more in keeping with the 
greater portion of the Church. 



vin. 

(Pabt L, page 200.) 

A peal of twelve bells, cast by Taylor & CJo., of Loughborough, 
which has the reputation of being the finest and most musical in 
the kingdom, has been placed in the tower, through the exertion of 
the Rev. R. Cattley, Minor Canon of the Cathedral. The tenor 
weighs 50 cwt. There is also a great hour bell, weighing 4| tons, 
cast by the same founders ; and a powerful clock by Joyce. The 
great bell is audible at a distance of many miles. Musical chimes, 
constructed to play 28 tunes, have been added at the cost of Mr. 
J. W. Lea. They play at every third hour, and add greatly to the 
cheerfulness of the city. 

The tower was restored chiefly at the cost of the Earl of Dudley, 
who gave 5000/. toward it. 

A superb pulpit for the nave, which will cost nearly 2000/., nud 
is still in preparation (1873), is also the gift of the Earl of Dudley, 
who has moreover commissioned Habdman to flll the new west 
window with stained glass, the subject being the Creation — to be 
treated somewhat after the fashion of the great east window at 
York. 
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AAA Tower and TVaiu^ 

B fhoir. 

C Chancel or Saerarium. 

D Jf<nik Chair^Ule, 

R Souik Choir-aisle. 

V Elder Lady-chapd. 

G AnU'Chamber to Berkeley Chapel. 

H Berkdey Chapd. 

K Neirton ChapeL 

h doieter. 

M Veitibtde of Chapter-houte. 

N rhapter-houee. 

Nave. 

P North aiOeef Nave. 

Q South aiile qf Nave. 

K North vaUe of CloisUr. 

8 Northrwest Tower. 

T SloutA-ioetf 2bK«r. 

1 North Entrance. 

2 fMafa. 

3 Mont, of Alhot Nenland. 

4 Mont, of Abbot Knofde. 

6 i/0R(. €f Abbot Neicberry. 

6 i/on<. of Bishop Hush. 

1 Mont, of Maurice Lord Berkdey, and 

Wife. 
R Staircase to Trtforium and Tmcer. 
9 Mont, of Thomas Lord Berkeley. 

10 Mont of Maurice I ord Berkeley II. 

11 Mont, of Thomas lord Berkeley 11. 

13 Entrance to Cloiater. 

14 North Porch. 
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Q-ROUlsID-PLAN. BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 

(WITH THE NEW NAVE. EDMUND STREET. Anjhltact.) 
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BKISTOL CATHEDRAL. 



PAET I. 
liistorg anb gtfatls. 

I. The documents relating to the hiatory of Bristol 
Cnthedral, which had heon preserved in the chapter- 
house, ■were destroyed during the riots of 1831, A roll 
of the time of Abhot Newund (1481 — 1515) exists 
in the muniment-room of Berkeley Cestle, and is al- 
most the only original authority remaining. Some fow 
dates, however, from dooumenta in the RegisterB of 
Worcester, and from accounts in the possession of the 
Dean and Chapter of Bristol, have been carefully col- 
lected by Mr. Godwin, whose intimate acquaintance 
with the building renders his conclusions of especial 
vulue ". 

II. Bristol was one of the new dioceses created by 
Henry VIII. in 1542. Up to that time the cathedral 
hod been the church of an Aiigustinian monaster}-, 
fotindcd by Kobcrt Fitzhordinge in tho year 1 1 42, Ac- 

* Mr. Godwin's paper on Briatol Cathedral, illustrated hj 
aaaitToxa piiiii>i will be faunit in tlie ttvtiitrieth volume of tbe 
ArGhn)olDgi<nl Journal. It ii right to acknowledge tlie great 
use that lias been mnde of It in tliG follouing account. 
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oordiug t') Mr. Godwin, the churcli, as finiahod hy I 
Fitzbardinge, " ooatoinod a. nave with north and soutli 
aisles, a central tower with north and south trotujcpts, 
a preEbftoiy with north and south aisles, and a ria 
procesiionii.m." To this original cliurcli gome additions 
were made during the Early English period ; and during 
the ablaoy of Edmdnd Knowle (130S— 1332) the Nor- 
man choir was replaced by that which now exists. The 
chapela on the south side of the choir were probably 
added in the time of Knowle's euceeeaor, Abbot B.vow, 
(1332 — 1341); to whom must also perhapa be attri- 
buted the Decorated work of the transepts. The cen- 
tral tower, as it now appears, was tho work of Abbot 
Nkwlaud, (liSl — 1515) ; who also added the groineil 
roof to the north transept. The vaulting of the south 
transept was completed by Abbot Elliot, (1615 — 1526). 
Tho present nave is modem. The general belief has 
hitherto been, that Fitzhardingo's noTB (with the ex- 
ception of the onstem bays, which were removed by 
Abbot Nowland during his work on the tower and 
transept) remained untouched until the dissolution, 
when it was destroyed before tho abbey church was 
restored as the cathedral of the new diocese ; but 
Mr, Godwin proves almost conclusively that tho 
Norman nave and aialoa were removed by Abbot 
Elliot, who had rebuilt the cloisters, and whose 
intention of rebuilding the nave was pK;vontod by 
his death in the year 1526. (See § xiv.) Tho 
Norman bases of the piers on one side of tho nave 
(of the same character as the chapter-house) ' 
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1 tlioir original posi- 



at tho end of one of tlio 
indicate that tlio wcet fruut 
(For the prosout nave, bou 



srod, some j 
tions ; and work i 
coaoss' housos aeema to 
was flankud. hy towore. 
Appesdix, noto 1.) 

The probable dates of the Bovcral portions of tho 
cathedral, according to Mr. Godwin, whose concluBiuiiB 
may be safely aceepted, are as follows; — 

Iformnn (1142-1148)— Staircase in north aielo, 
leading to the tower ; portions of the walls in both 
tratiBeptH ; and the gatoway to the abbot's lodgings. 

Traiuiliim Norman (1155— 1170) — Ohapter-honso 
and vestibule ; great gateway to Lower College Green ; 
(this, however, hiis beeu rebuilt, aco § xiv.) (Both 
Norman and traueitiou Norman were the work of Fitz- 
hardingo the foiuidcr ; but tho latter, and richer, por- 
tioiJB wore apparently biiilt after the year 1155, when 
Fitzhardinge received from Heary II. tho forfeited 
estates of Roger de Berkeley''.) 

' "Ths Einnnater)' of St. Augustine wbb founiied in IH2, nnil 
wiu K fur ndvanced In 1148 u to be reads' ^°' DOnnccrntiaa. On 
the Idu of April In the aHma year, aJE monks fmia the moDutery 
orWighiore were iadacted into (he new building, iind Riobard, 
ODfl of their Duuiber, wua appointed abbot, la 1155 the King 
eonlorTed upon Robert FitzlmrdingB the forfeited estates of 
Roger de Berlieley, and by this muana the founder of St. Augut- 
tine's via enubted to prodde for Ihe obbey to a much grenter 
«tent than at Rrst oontemplated, for by t, charter preserved nt 
Berlceley Castie, be givea all the chnrches Iwlonging to Bt^rkcley, 
With the chapels and nil their HppurCenancei, to the abbef. Tho 
deed is undated, hut must have been eiccuted in the reign of 
Henry 11., mention being made of "ilominns rei Henriiri 
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EarJy Engliiih (temp. Abbot John, ?1196— 1215)— ■ 

The greater part of the Elder Lady-chapel, 

Early Englith {temp. Abbot Long, ?1237— 1264) — 
Portiona of the north transept. 

Decorated (geometricul. 1283—1294?) — Eoof and " 
eaat window of Elder Lady-chapel. 

Z)(ji;ora(arf(/««ji. Abbot Kaowle, 1306 — 1332)— Choir ' 
and choir-aialoH. 

Lett LecoraUd {temp. Abbot Snow, 1332 — 1341) — 
Chantry and rcstihule, Bonth-east of the choir ; and the 
Kewton Chapel. 

Perpendicular (temp. Abbot Newknd, 1481 — 1515) 
— Central tower. Perpendicular work in the north 
transept, including the roof. 

Perpfndieular {temp. Abbot Elliot, 1515—1526)— 
Vaulting of Hontit transept. 

Notwithstanding its mutilation, Bristol Cathedral de- , 
eerves the moat careful study. The Horman and Deoo- 

1155 imd 1170, ID whicb lattar jcar Fitihardinge, then n canon 
of St. Augustine's, died. From these circnaiBtances wo mnj, 1 
titiuli, conclude, that in 1142 tbe monastery was begim; tbnt in 
1148 tbe eLurch wu consecrnted, and the domestic boildingg 
BulGdeutlj advanced for the accommodation of six monks; and 
lliat on the accea»on of Henry II., (1156,) Fitibardinge wb« 
Buahled, by the grant of the forfeited Berkeley estutes, not only 
to increHse its endowment, bat to complete tbe building; and 
tliat, too, in a moro ulaborHte style than was at first designed. 
'I he Norman remains are therefore,! noDceive, of two difTerent 
dales. To tbe earlier (1142— ll4S) belong tbe vestiges of the 
old chnich, aod the abbofs lodgings; to tbe latter (1155^1170) 
muy b^ refi-rred tlia great gatuway with its attached postera and 
tbe cbapter-bouse." — E. W. Ooduiin. 
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T&ted portions ore of nuusual value and intercBt : nud 
the latter, ospocially, piosouts many features wliich 
" partake very much more of tho nature of what we 
may call German, than English Gothic of that period"." 
The peculiar vaulting of the choir-aialos and tho richly 
decorated monumental recesses in the work of Ahbot 
Knowlo may ho regarded as the specialities of this 
eathetlral. 

Since the yenr 1861 an oxteiiaive series of reatora- 
tions (to he pointed out as we proceed) has been carried 
on within tho cathedral, under tho superintendence of 
Messrs, Popo and Bindoii, local architects. Tho nave, 
begun in 18(i7, is nearly (1873) complotod. Tho 
arohiteet is Sthket. (See AppENnrx, note 1.) 

III, The exterior (see § xiv.) of tho cothedral 
(which occupies the highest ground outside the an- 
cient walls of tho oity, see Pt. IL) is comparatively 
uniutorosting ; although its smoke-stained walla eun- 
troat well with tlie trees of St. Augustine's Groen, The 
restoration has been extended to much of tho parapet 
trad pinnacles. The only general views to ho ob- 
tained 010 from St, Augustine's (or tho Upper College) 
Green, [See Frontispiece.] From the lower groen 
there is a good view of the tower, with tho whole of 
the transept. 

IV. The cathedral is enteivid throngh a debased 
doorway at tho north end of tho transept, Tho ex- 
isting tower and transept occupy the exact site of the 

■ TJie Rev. J. £. Carttr, in ttiv Bristol Tolumo of tlie AichiL'<il»- 
yical loBtitute. 
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ate now confined to the north wall of the traneopt, 
" a great part of tlio liuttreBsea and their base mould- 
ing, the cill and stringcoitrae on the extt^rior, as well 
DH the internal jamh, moulding, and shafte of the 
great north window being decidedly Early Englieb, bnt 
of a more delicate and advanced character thau that of 
the Elder Lady- chapel'." llr. Qodwiu assigUB this 
work to Abbot Lono, (1237—1264). 

Both transoptB woro altered during the Decorated 
period, probably by Abbot 8now, (1332—1341). Tlio 
arch opening to the south choir-aiale is of thie time, 
but that to the north aisle of tho choir ia of much later 
character, and formed part of Abbot I^ewland's work, 
(1481 — 1616); who also constructed the groined roof 
of the nortli transept, and the arches, now closed, which 
were intended to open to the nave-aisles. Upon the 
bosses of the rich licme vaulting are carved, among 
other sabjecta, the instruments of the PaBsIon, and a 
heart pierced with two aworda, which haa been con- 
founded with Abbot Newland or Naillieart's lohus*, — 
a bleeding heart pierced with three nails, — to be seen 
at the feet of his effigy, (S vii.) The vaulting of the 
south transept, " which springs at a higher level thau 
any of the rest," is assigned to Abbot Elliot, (1516 — 
1526). 

Before their rebuilding, the lower part of the tower- 
piers wos in fact Noiinau. The piers, " although trans- 
formed to suraething like the character of Perpen- 
dicular work, are conatructivoly Noniiau ; , . . it re- 
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quired bat little altoratiou to reduce the 'Sonaan Mo- 
tion to its present form, which I eoneeive to bu»e b«3en 
effected not by grafting in new wort, but by the ranch 
eutor procesB, in this case, of cutting away the old. . . . 
The object of this alteration was not only to ligliten 
the piers, but Ui widen the tower, so that its inner foce 
might be brought more into line with Enowle's new 
find wider choir, and the contem plated nave''." These 
piers have been rebuilt, in order to strengthen the 
tower. (For them and for other work in the transept^ 
see Apfbmsix, note 2. J 

The tmcery of the great north window was inserted 
in 1704. The whole transept is disfignred by a collec- 
tion of monumeutB, the greater part of which are of 
the worst style and period ; some, howcTer, may be 
noticed. In the north transept ore — a monument for 
several members of the Pobtbr family, including Jane 
and Anna Maria, the well-known novelists ; a monn- 
mont by Baoon for Mrs. Draper, (Sterne's " Maria,") 
who died in 1778. The figures on each side of the nm 
represent " Genius and Benevolence ;" a tablet for the 
ReT. John Eaglbs, (authi* of " The Sketcher," and 
translater of Homer's Hymns,) " Scholar, Fainter, and 
Foot, bom at Bristol 1784, died 1855;" and one for 
the father and mother of Maoiieady the tragedian. In 
the eoulk Iramept are— ii very pretty small tablet by 
Tylbt, of Bristol, for three children of B. Walwtk, 

' Godwin, p. 43. Mr. Godwin's tsit Is Bccampsnied bj a rerj 
Interesting rtl.igrnm, (hewing the supposed orig 
Kormim picrB, and tlio porlioiia which must have 
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E-iq. ; a monument by Bacon for Cathekike Vemion, 
di(.'d 1794, — "formed by nature to attract observation 
and invite respect;" a monument for Cowpor's Labi 
IInsKETH. who died at Clifton ia 1807; a memorial for 
W'lLLiAa Phillips, sub-aacrist, who prevented the mob 
of rioters from profaning the catbediul in 1831; amonn- 
mcut by Chastret for Mks, CtuwrintD, with some fine 
nu'dallion heads on the upper part ; a tablet for Makv 
Ansb ScnrMMELFENNiHCK ; and against the east wall, 
a monument for Bishop Bctlke, (died 1752, see Pt. II,,) 
designed by Fbipp of Bristol. Tho monument is of 
Pmnswick stone, and the inscription, (see Pt. II.,) 
wliich ia by Sonthey, should be read. 

V. Before the recent rostorations, a choir-screen 
(dating shortly before 1347, the year of Edward the 
Sixth's accession) passed across the church two bays 
eatitofthe tower; thereby conv'erting a purtion of the 
actual choir into a smaU nave or ante-cbapel. This 
ai'iangement seems to have been made when the church 
first became a. cathedral. A good modem atone Bcrceu, 
with a double arcade of pointed arches, now extends 
between the eastern piers of tho tower ; and the whole 
of ihe choir is thus rendered available for the congrega- 
tion. The view on passing this Bcreen is striking. The 
rich glass of the eastern windows (among the best in 
England) combines with the graceful lines of the Deco- 
rated piers and arches to produce a pleasing impression, 
which is not diminishpd by the recent changes and 
rr'storations, nearly all of which arc judiciuus and 
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Tha existing ehotr conmtn ot five bays, (ram At ' 
tuner to iho eoat end of the aieles ; bej-ond agaiu ii 
u chonctl or socrarium, of two buys. The stalls ate 
placed in the tvo eoBtcmmoBt bays of the ohoir. 

Tlie work of the choir, [Pkte I.,] with ito aiilo^ 
wiia coiomenced aad ararlj' completed during the long 
uljbacy of Edmpnd Kkowlb, (1306 — 1332,) and belonge 
Id tho ilret or geometrical divisioa of the Decorated 
period. The Korman choir Bccms to have terminated 
with a square eniJisg, at the third bay from the casttaoi 
towcr-piera,— the actual choir consisting of the tower 
uad two bays of the presbytery, U-uving the eastets 
bay for a via procesiionum. Ahhot KdowIc added two 
hays to the choir and its aisles, besides the Xady- 
chiipt'l, projecting heyond them. " I have little 
douht," says Mr. Godwin, "that he contemplated no 
less an experiment than aa entirely new church from 
east to west, using the Nortnun fuundatiuna, and eren 
the walls above ground, wherever available ; whatever 
may have heen the actual extent of his work, tliat 
which now remaine convinces me that it was but part 
of one hold continuous project, which, if carried out ti> 
the full length, wi>uld doubtless look full of design and 
originality, although, like many old and new woite 
of the same class, by no means pleasing'." In this 
latter conciasion, however, ail will not agree. 

Tlie Norman walls of the original chuich were pro- 
bably relaiaed by Abbot Kao^le; and in the tower 
ataircuse opening from the nortli aisle are some ^or- 

' p. SI. 
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man corbels, which are no doubt among the earliest 
remaiiiB of the 14'oriDiui cliurch now viHihle. 

The cluBtered piora of the choir have triple dhafts, 
inm which apringa the groined vaulting of both the 
choir and aisles. The capitals, of graceful leafage, have 
been touched with gold and colour. The lofty pointed 
archcB between the piera are very pure and fine; the 
archivolta, (or group of soffcte moulding!),) it Bhould be 
remarked, spring from the ground, and run round the 
arches continuuualy, without any capitals. Tho licme 
vaulting of the roof has its compartments foliated, with 
the exception of those in the last bay of the choir, and 
of the two bays of the aacraiiiira. These are plain; 
and it has been conclusively peoved by Mr. Godwin, 
from a. compariaoD of the measuromcnta in the Itinerary 
of William uf "Wyrceatre, thai the high altar originally 
stood at the last of the richer buys, and that a screen 
ran across behind it, separating tho three plainer ones. 
This was a more usual position for the high altar thim 
the extreme east end of the building. Such an arrange- 
ment also admitted of the usual processional passage at 
the back of the altar ; and the easternnioBt bay formed 
the Lady-chapel. 

Between the piera in the lower bays of the choir 
lofty candelabra of brass have been placed, on pedestals 
of white stone, carved in panels, with leafage. These 
(nhich were designed and manufucturcd by Skidmore 
of Coventry) are recent, and perhaps questionable, ad- 
ditions. The pavement is of black and white marble 
lozenges. The atalh, which were originally Decorated, 
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of the same date as the choir, have been restored, added 
to, and placed in the two easternmost bays, below the 
sacrari um. The modem carving of the episcopal throne, 
and that of the sides of the principal seats, is but 
indifferent. Some of the ancient misereres deserve 
notice. On one is a fox preaching to geese ; and on 
another a tilting with brooms between a man and a 
woman, — one mounted on a pig, the other on what 
seems intended for a turkey-cock, although the turkey 
is usually said to have been introduced at a much later 
date (Henry VIII.) than that of the miserere. 

The organ is on the north side of the choir, imme- 
diately below the stalls. 

VI. The chancel, or sacrarium, is of the same date 
and general character as the choir. It is of two bays, 
the easternmost of which is raised by a single step. 
The window in each bay corresponds to that opposite ; 
the two western windows being of unusual and beau- 
tiful design. All the windows have transoms, and the 
heads of the lower compartments are filled with rich 
and peculiar tracery. A parapet of open quatrefoils 
(new, and part of the recent work) runs at the foot of 
the windows. Under the parapet is a stringcourse 
with the ball-flower, on which the ancient colouring, 
blue, red, and gold, has been restored. The string- 
course circles the triple vaulting- shafts, the central 
shaft being of Purbeck marble. The capitals of the 
shafts are gilt. The vault itself resembles that of 
the choir, without the cusps. 

On removing the whitewash from the walls, paintings 
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of angplB were disooverod at the four angleii of tho 
chancel, under the Btringooursc. Thej- were enclosed 
in quutrcfoila, with blue backgrounda. The angels had 
f,'oldea nimbi. 

The eoit window, whicli flUa the whole of the end 
above the reredoa, is pure Decorated, and of singular 
beauty in tracery and design. The maaner in which 
the stained glass which fille the minute divisioDs of 
the tracery is adapted to its pusition, and adds to, in- 
stead of interfering with, the hcautiful effect of the 
traoeiy itself, is an example worthy of all imit-ition. 
The glass, aeeording to Mr. Winston, dates from ahout 
the year 1320. In 1847 the window was completely 
restored, and the encrusted dirt waa remoi-ed. " The 
UDoient glass was scrupulously retained, and modern 
used only to supply actual defioieneiea ; bo that thin 
window has lost nothing; of its interest hy being re- 
stored'." A good deal of modern glass, however, was 
necessarily used in the lower lights, and in the three 
upright lights in the upper part of the window ; but 
the old work throughout may easily be distinguished 
from the new by the different texture of the glass. 
The general effect is aiimirahle. There is much white 
silvery glass, from which the brilliant colours shine 
out like jewels. 

" The window represents a stem of Jesse, The 
lower Ughta contain figures of ihe Virgin and Inianl 
Jesus, as well as prophets and kings; in several of 

n Brlatol vatnme of 
....logic 
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which figures portions of the original glazing may be 
observed. Each figure is enclosed in an oval panel, 
foimed by the ramifications of a vine-branch. Some 
of the foliaged scrolls in the heads of the lower lights 
(which are principally original) are remarkably graceful 
in design. The ancient ruby ground of the scrolls is 
enriched by the unusual addition of a diaper pattern. . • . 
In the three upright lights above are the crucified 
Saviour, the Blessed Virgin, and St. John the Evan- 
gelist. Original parts of all these figures remain. 

'* In the upper tracery lights is a display of heraldry, 
of singular excellence, by the aid of which we may 
perhaps venture to refer the date of the glass to the 
latter part of the reign of Edward II. The absence of 
Gaveston's arms from the window proves, I think, con- 
clusively that the glass was put up after the murder of 
that favourite in 1312; and the presence of the Earl 
of Hereford's arms appears to afford some evidence that 
the glass was put up before 1322, in which year Hum- 
phry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, was slain in open 
rebellion against his sovereign. . . . The royal arms of 
P^ngland— ^the three lions on a red field— of course have 
allusion to the sovereign; and the fleur-de-lis border 
to some of the lights may be well supposed to have 
reference to the French ancestry of Queen Isabella*." 

The four side windows of the chancel contain some 
very rich and interesting ancient glass, of the same 
date and character as that in the east window. The 
glazing of these windows, until the late restorations, 

* Winston. 
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ivas in rauch coufuaion. It has accordingly beoa re- 
arranged, and missiog portiona Bupplied. The Bub- 
jcclB vary, and are not to be ascertained with certuinty. 
The first window from the east, un the north side, con- 
taina merchants' marks, and was therefore in all pro- 
bability the gift of a Bristol merchant. A!l the 
window§ (including tlie eastern) have been restored 
and re-orranged under the superintendence of Messrs, 
Bell of Bristol. 

VII, The reredoa below the east window, which has 
been elaborately gilt and coloured, ia partly of modern 
conetruction, and dates from IfiS9, when a frightful 
Corinthian structure of wood was removed. The two 
arched receaaes at the aides are, however, ancient. 
Above these recesses (the backs of which have been 
covered with a rich diaper) are aorhcl-heads and ehields 
of arms, probBbl3' those of the first and second Edward, 
Berkeley, and Be Clare. The tnodcm altar, a table of 
curved wood, stands entirely unvested, in front of the 
central recess. 

A row of panels, with shields of benefactors, (of 
I'erpendicular date, and probably placed there by Abbot 
JiUKTOM, (1530—1536,) whose crest and initials occur 
among them,) ran along above the rercdos until the late 
(1861) restorations; when they were removed, against 
the advice of the architect. They are now placed in 
the passage under the east winilow. The rercdos here 
was originally that of Abbot Knowlo's Lady-ohupel ; 
but during tlio alterations in the tower and transept, 
the high altar was removed, probably by Abbot EUi'jt, 
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is the efflgy of Abbot Newiieubt, & great bene&otOTto 
the cimrch, who died ia 1463. 

VIII. In pasnitig into the iK»'th choir-atMls the ere 
is at once attracted by the vaulting of the rtjof, whJcb 
is altogether unusual. [Phite n.] The choir and iU 
nislcB are of the same height; and " to cany out this 
arrangement the following ingenious coDBtractioii has 
been adopted. A transom, as we must call it, has been 
thrown aerosa the aiBlea &om the outer walls to the 
Rupitols of tlie choir- pillars. These are supported on 
arches springing from attuchcd shafts on each aide of 
the aisle, and in the spandrils formed by tiicoe are 
lesser arohea, so that the transom is supported by the 
points of throe orclioB. From the centre of the tninsom 
spiings a vaulting-shaft which carries the groining of 
the roof. A horizontal buttret^s is thus obtained, which 
receives tho thrust of the groining of the choir, and 
carries it across the aiste to the external buttreaa. We 
cannot but perceive that the principles of carpentry are 
here employed, and i t is an arrdngemcnt we sboald find 
in wooden construction, though we are surprised to see 
it carried out iu stone"." The vaulting of both luslea 
is the same. The windows, which have transoms, are 
especially to be noticed for the beauty of their Deco- 
rated tracery, A stringcourse, with the ball-flower, 
runs immediately under them iu each aisle. 

The east windows of the choir-aisles are filled with 
glass coloured with enamels, in accordance with tiie 

' The Rer.J. Eccles Cftrter, in the Bristol voL of the A 
logical liutitute. 
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conrte has a somewhat similar heading. The same 
architect, it is probable, was employed for both castle 
and cathedral, though whether this was Abbot Knowle 
himself must remain uncertain. (The monastery at 
Bristol was, it should be remcm"bered, the burial-place 
of the Berkeleys, and under their especial patronage.) 
A tomb, with a similar canopy, exists in the south 
aisle of the nave in the cathedrul of St. David's, and 
is assigned to Bishop Gowbb (1328 — 1347); whose 
work, in onothtr part of his cathedral, has also ita 
ooixnterpart at liristol, (see § xi.) With these excep- 
tions, this remarkable diisign is confined to Sristol 
Cathedral, 

On a brass plate let into the wall below.Abbot New- 
laud's tomb is an inscription (copied exactly from his 
tombstone, on which it had neurly become illegible) 
recording the place of interment of Bishop Butleb: — 
"Quolis, quantusque vir erat, bub libentissime agnovit 
tetas. Et si quid FraJsuli aut Scriptori od famam volent 
Mens alttBsima, Ingenii perspicucis et subaeti vis, Ani- 
mnsque ptus, simples, candidua, liboralis, mortui Laud 
faoUe cvancscet memoria." 

On the north side of the chancel are two of Abbot 
Knowlk'b decorated recesses, Within that nearest the 
altar is the effigy of this abbot himself, the rcbuilder 
of the greater part of his chuich. It was Abbot Knowle 
who refused to receive the murdered body of Edward 
II., — which was afterwards interred in the abbey church 
of Gloiiccsler, (see that Cathedral,) to the infinile ad- 
vantage of ihe Benedictines tliere. In the lower recess 
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practice of the eeTenteenth ceatury, instoad of glaa» 
coloared in its manufacture. Thev date from the reign 
of Charles II.; and although it is traditionally said 
that they were preseated by Nell GwjTine, it is more 
probable that they were the offerings of Henry Gixm- 
BAM. Dean of Bristol from 1661 to 1667, and afterwards 
Bishopof St. Asaph. Theannsof Olcmham (Or.acheT- 

1 gulea between three torteaiix) arc repeated three 
times in the window of the south aisle, and once in that 
of the Dorth. The Bubjects (arranged as type and anti- 
type) in the north ai'tle are — in the centre, the Resur- 
rection ; below, Jonah delivered from the whale. On 
the right, above, the Ascension ; below, Elijah taken 
up to heaven. On the left, aboTe, the Agony in iho 
garden; below, Abmhatn about to offer up his son. 
Uuch of the originul enamelled glass has been lately 
replaced by "pot gluss." 

Under ihie window is an elaborate Jncobesn monu- . 
ment for Rosert Codbinqtos, of Codrington, (died 
1618); restored by Sir Bethel Codrington in 1840, when 
it wns happily removed friim the chancel. The figures 
kneel under a kind of tent, the curtains of which arc 
hold back by dumpy cherubs. In front is a marble 
figure, by BAitKr, of HiRWEi Isabelli, wife of Jobk 
MiDCLCToN, of Cliaon,(dittt 1820). The figure, which 
kneels, with tho hands clasped on tho breast, is grnce- 
ful, and far more appropriate than most others of its 
class. At the side, and under tho first bay of the 
choir, is the tomb of P*nL Bnsn, (died 1558,) the first 
Bishop of Uristol. (See Part II.) A cadaver lesta 




Amt, b 1km Sat iaj. h MuLmx'm w^f fiw b«« d 
Smnr Stmrntr, "ban a> Bnatol. "rtwhi, 1774,-" 

bduiut it u om of Abbot Kanwlti'm rni ■ ■■■ 

The Ki^mtd boj* coBtBBB « »wn^r ic^^a^ J^ f^ 
third i» ■ imDiiEiient far Vixuav I^ mb ^^ f^. bw^ 
dian, (died 1769). Tte wiadov abvve m balf bbdtd 
by the wall of th« laij-^hmpA. (J el) TIk lower 
part ie dl'Ggnred bj bideoaa nwnnii iiln 

The bartili sad fifth b^« apn ale fte Ladj-di^d, 
(§ OL,) of cv&T date tfau the eziKiBg dtoir, v^Kb «M 
aeroniiil^ comweted vitb it, •• at preKot, b^ Abbot 
Kfiowle. In the fiotutb bay, betreea Uk eboir and tk 
Ladr -chapel, ii a high altar-tomb with t^Wg^fn^ under 
a groined canopj-. The efSgies an no doobt thwe 
of Sf.icTBin:, Lord Besxelet, who died in 1368, and 
Elizabeth his wife. Orer the arminr of the male 
Sgan ia a stircoat with the Berkeley anna. The 
helmeted head rests on an abbatial mitre, (the crmi 
of the BerkelejB, — assumed in reference to their ex- 
tennre Churcli po-ttotiage). The lady wears the T«iled 
bead-dress. On the west side of the arch is an in- 
Bcrtption which seems to assign this monament ta 
Robert Fitzhordinge, founder of the monastery; hot 
although it has been saggested that it may have beta 
erected by the Berkelep in the fourteenth century, m 
a memorial of their aaccfltor, there is every reason lo 
believe that it has been rightly assigned to Mauriot^ 
ninth baron of Berkeley, himself. 
The groined cunopy above this i 
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similar one in the nest bay, ehould be noticed. The 
panelling of llie vault is carried on three small brackets^ 
springing jrom tbe wall. 

In the third bay of this aisle a door opens to a stair- 
caae (already noticod, § v.) leading through the trifo- 
rium passage between the Lady-chapel and the choir, to 
tho tower. The corbels in this atuireaae are Normim, 
and shew it to have been part of FilBliardinge's church. 

IX. The Lttdy-chaptl (generally cailed the Elder 
Lady-chapel, — because the altar of the Virgin was 
removed to the east end of the church after Abbot 
Kno-wle had rebuilt the choir, see § v.) is entered 
Irom the north-east comer of the tmnwipt, and from 
the College Green through a Perpendicular doorway 
in the wcst<.'nimast bay, made by Abbot Soueiisbt, 
(1526—1330). On the HpaQdrils are the arms of 
Berkeley, and those of the monastery, (Sable, three 
dncal crowns in pale or — this coat is still used for tlio 
see,) impaled with those of Somerset. The chapel is 
Early English, and dates, according to Sir. Godwin, 
from the time of Abbot Jons, (1195—1215). "Tlie 
mouldings are of the very boldest and earliest form 
of section, consisting of idternute rounds and hoUows, 
with few intermediate tillota .... In fact, the wliuJe 
character of the north wall, b great part of the casing 
on the south tide .... and the arch opening to tlie 
nortli transept, indicate a very early period of Gothic 
architecture'." The chapel is of four bays, the wiii- 
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dowB in whioli are tripIetB with inner arches, of which 
those at tho siiiea are graoifully foliated. The Jb- 
tonhcJ ■vaulting-shaftn.are of Purbeck marble. The 
Bculpture of the oapitab and atringcourBes is unusuallj- 
goad ; and the Bpandrils of the wall-arcade are filled 
with groteeque designs which are full of spirit and 
character, greatly resembling the sculpture in Well* 
Cathedral, much of which is of the same date. Re- 
mark especially — a goat blowing a horn, and cnrrying 
a hare slung over his b:.ok; a ram and an ape play- 
ing on musicul instruments ; and St. Micbae! with the 
dragon (?) ; below is a fox carrying off a goose. The 
foliage introduced in these ie of pure Early English 
character. 

The arches of the triforiam, on the aonth side of the 
ehapel, resemble those of the windows opposite, but i 
"on looking carefully at the south side, we see that I 
the whole of the first Early English work has been 
reconstructed. In order to bring in two arches of 1 
communication to the choir-aisle, there has been S I 
wholesale shifting of the last bay of the lower arcade 1 
eastward ; the upper arcade, corresponding to the win- 
dows on the opposite side, has been cut short, and 1 
a stringcourse of the same character as the vault- 
ing-ribs has been built in '." This was either tlie 
work of Abbot Knowlc, or of Hnon nE Dodikgtos, 
(1287 — 1294); in which latter ease it would appear j 

Berkeley, by whose muniflceiive, Dugdule inrormg at, the p<M- J 
■cBuons of thu house had been uucli increaiid." 
' Godwin, p. 50, 
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that the design of rebuilding the clioir had been formed 
Bome time before Knowle actualLy commenced it. The 
east wall and ivlndow of the !E1der Ladj-chapel, and 
the groined roof, are of early Decorat«d (geomeirical) 
character, and ore fairly assigned to Abbot Hugh. 

In this ohapol is a tablet with Mason's liiica in 
memory of his vile, (died 1767,) vhich deeerTe to 
be read. 

X. The south ehoir-ai»lt (part of Abbot Knowle's 
work) precisely resembles the north aisle in its vault- 
ing and general character, with the exception of the 
weBtera bay, which Mr. Godwin assigns to Euowle'a 
raocessor, Abbot Snow, (1332 — 1341). " The vaulting- , 
shaft is not detached, as are the others, nor is the 
string continued; the vaulting is different from the 
rest, being nothing more than a plain pointrd barrel- 
vault running across the aisle, upon which the ribs 
are placed, being merely imitative, to mutch the other 
bays, where they really serve a practical object, and 
Btrengthen the longitudinal intersections which give 
such lightness to these aisles. The mouldings, too, 
of these ribs are more clumsy than in the other com- 
partments, and the whole bay looks bungled'." Three 
of the windows in this aisle have been filled with stained 
gloss by Bei,l of Bristol, which can hardly be com- 
mended. The enamelled glass in the tKut window is 
of the same date as that in the corresponding window 
in the north aisle, {§ vin.) The subjects are — in the 
centre, above, Our Lord Driving (he Jdoney- changers 
1 Uudwin, p. 56, 



ftvm die Temi^ ( betw, iaeob'i Dra^ ; on tiw 
kbore, the Tribato Hooey: below, Meirhiawiee 

Abrahsm; the Hbject on the left kbove w 

beluw, tbe SacHBM of Gideon. UiuIk this window 

a bud modern monuinent. 

In the third and fourth bayi from the east, with 
two of Abliot KdowIb'b receww, are '*<Be'"> of two of 
tku Borlfoleyii. The moet wecton of theae is th&t 
of Thoxah, Lou> Bbreelet, [Plate III.,] who died ia 
1243. Ud wean the long Burcoat, over a hawberlc of 
mnil, under whicti api>eaT8 the haketou, which is not 
oftim »oen. His poloj-ns, or knee-caps, should also be 
. notiued. On hiB htl arm ie a aliield with the Berkeley 
Iwariug*. He is cross-legged, poseibly from his hav- 
ing been u Knight Templar, which order he was com- 
[wUdd to enter by the King, Henry III. The effigy in 
the next reccse ia that of the second Mattbick, Lord 
BiuiKELKV, (died 1281). Some ancient colouring was 
diBcovured on these effigies. On the label and oa the 
inner moulding of the western recesB the mistletue 
is repruBented. It has never more than two leaves, 
and bus a berry at the foot-etalk. This is perhaps 
a solitary instouco of the ueo of this pliuit, always 
regarded as myaticul, in eceleBiastieal decoration. The 
great abundanoo of mistletoe in the orcbprds of Somer- 
Betshire and Oloucestershire probably led to ita etn- 
ployment hrre, as a local plunt. 

XI. In this arch, in the second bay from the ent, 
n door opens to a emidl ante-chamber, through wfaidL 
ti chopi'l called the Birkeley Chapel, and now 
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as a TCBtry, is approached, Tlic anle-chamber is ouriouB 
and unusual. On the southeni side ore tliree ogee 
archeB, with niches between them. The finiala of 
these arche;, and the ornaments in the spandrils, ore 
of large and e'aborately worked leafage. Other niches 
or recebses, the use of which is uncertain, oecur over 
the door, and in the north-east comer. The roof, " with 
its detached curved ribs, reminds us again (see § vin.) 
of the principles of carpentry applied to stone," and 
may bo compared with the "skeleton" Taultiiig under 
the roodloft ia 8t. Dnvid's Cathedral, the work of 
Bishop GoWEB, (1328—1347). Bound the label of the 
doorway entering the chapel is a remarkable moulding, 
in which the ammonite is represented, This fossil, 
which is sometimes represented in the churches of the 
chalk districts, (as in St. Mary's Church, Guildford,) 
oooura in profusion in the oolite quarries at Eeyn- 
sham on the Severn, between Bath and Bristol, where 
8t. Keyne ia soid to have occupied an hermitage, and 
to have turned into stone all the serpents with which 
the district was infesled. It has accordingly been sug- 
geetod tliat one of the altars ia tlie adjoining ohapel 
was dedicated to her. 

The chapel itseU" ia, to all appearance, of later date 
than Abbot Knowle'a work, and Mr, Godwin suf^eats 
that it may have been erected by Tliomas de Berkeley 
after the death of his wife Margaret in 1337. There 
are two windows toward the east, the sofTctes of which 
Are ornamented with a gigantic ball-fiower; and the 
peculiar foliage on some of the capitals should be re- 
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Htnrked. Tader exk of the windon m» an allar, &■ 
steps uid piM-ios of which Kmaiii. The altan wioe 
Mpatsted bj & scivea, the marks of which were TUible 
in the old pavement. Betwe«ii the chspcl and the 
aisle the wall is pierced by the pecalior arch of Abbot 
Enowlc; and under it, in the thiclcaesB of the wnll, 
is an altar-tomb, much ornamented, and containing fire 
shields, chained with coats of the Berkeley. Ferrers, 
and De Qnincey families. The tomb in its present 
state is no doabt that of Is-uxaa, Loss Sbreelet, 
(died 1321,) whose wives were of those famiUes; but 
the lower part, with its very fine foliage, is of Early 
Kn gliah date, and may poaaibly have been removed 
&om uiother part of the chureh. The Berkeley arms 
occur also in the spandrila of the door of the ante- 



XII. Opening from the westenimost bay of this aiale 
is a cbape! known as the Newton Chapel., (from mem- 
bers of that family who are buried there,) which ia also 
aseigaed by Mr. Godwin to the time of Abbot Bkow, 
(1332 — 1341 j. Itfi architecture " remrns to somewhat 
of the form of the geometrical, but with unmistakable 
signs of the approach of the laat great Gothic change 
which occurred about the middle of the fourteenth 
century." The south wall divides it from the chapter- 
house, (§ xin.,) frith which it is parallel. It has, 
however, been much altered, and the arches, half cut 
off, in t)ie south and west walls shew that it was in- 
terffred with when the transept was completed. In 
ibis chapel are monument* for Sra IIichabd Cbadock, 
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Jnatioe of the Common Plena, (died liii,)— the monu- 
ment was repaired in 1748,— and eoyonteetli-centiiry 
moaiUQcnts for mombora of the Kewtun family ; ngl j 
BtructureB, but good cxnmploB of their time. Here is 
also a monument by Wkbtmaoott for Elizabeth Stan- 
BOPK, (died 1816) ; and ono by Bailbv for Biahop Qbay, 
(died 1834); a medallion supported by angels, 

XIII. A door in the west veJl of the south transept 
loads to tlie remains of the cloiBters, from which the 
vestibule of the chnptor-houao is entered. (For the 
doutera, see § siv. and Affendix, note 3.) Both vesti- 
bole and ohupter -house are transition Norman, and be- 
long to the original building of Fitzhardinge : but to 
its second, or richer, period. (See § ii., uete.) In the 
veitibuk the archcB from N. to S. are rouud, whilst 
those from E, to W. are pointed. The nnil-head mould- 
ing nms roand the arches, oad the capitals aro cushioned. 

The chnpleT-hwe itself, [Plate IV.,] which is 
greatly enriched with zigzag and cable mouldingi^, 
is at present of two bays, but was originally of three, 
as has been shewn by Mr. Qodwin from the measure- 
ments of William of Wyrcestre, confirmed by the 
"construction of the south-east angle, as seen at the 
time the present east wall was built" It is a paral- 
lelogram, (like others of the earlier English chapter- 
houses, as Oxford, Gloucester, Exeter, and Chester,) 
the dimensions of which are now 43 ft. by 25, but 
originally were 71 ft. by 25. In the east wall (which 
is recent) are throe windows. In the west wall, below, 
are three circular arches, that in the centre being 
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the doonray. The arch on either side includes I 
lesser ones, whith serve as windows, and have 
lately been opened, Above are two tiers of i 
secting arches, the upper of which is made to fit the 
wall-space very ingeniously. The north and south 
walls have a circular arcade below, with a stone bench ; 
an intersecting arcade above; and the rest of the wall 
covered with lattice and other ornamentation. The 
shafts of the wall-arcades, and the rest of the groining, 
which is quadripartite, are all much enriched. The 
central groining-arch is slightly pointed. The flooring 
(which had been altered in the eighteenth century) was 
properly restored in 1831, when twelve stone coffins 
were discovered, which probably contained the remains 
of as many abbots. The chapter-house, at any rate, 
was always reserved for the interment of peraona of 
distinction. 

Forming the covering-slab of one of these coffins was 
a remarkable piece of ancient sculpture, (of Kormau 
character, and perhapa coeval with the chapter-house ; 
the sculptures preserved in Chichester Cathedral should 
be compared,) which is now in the canons' vestry 
a small room within the chapter -house. [Plate Y.^ It 
representa the descent of our Lord into hell, and the 
delivery thence of Adara {?), The ci'oaa in the hand 
of the Saviour is especially mentioned in the pseudo- 
Gospel of Nieodemus, which was probably ihe autho- 
rity here followed. The prostrate body on which our 
Lord treads is perhaps that of Satan, who, according 
lo the same Gospel, attempted to prevent His entrance. 
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XIV. On the erterior of tho catliedral there ia tittle 
which calls for apeoial notice. Tho buttressea and 
pinnacles of the Elder Lady-ehape! are Decorated, of 
the same date as the cost winilow of the same chapel, 
aflsigned (o Abbot HTion be Dobinoton (1287 — 1294), 
At the north-east angle of the north tninsept, above 
the Lady-chapel, is an Early Englisli pinnacle which 
deserves notice as a " good example of a date anterior 
to the general adoptiott" of th.o pinnacle in conatmc- 
tion'. The tower, 127 ft. in height, ia throughout 
Perpendicular, and waa the work of Abbot Nbwlanb, 
(1481—1515,) or of his auccesBor, Abbot Elliot, (1515 
— 1526). Two rows of iron chain-bond run round tho 
tower at the Jevel of the tronsoms, and one under 
the tracery of the upper part of the windows. The 
iron has of course become rusted, and is in great 
measure the cause of the dilapidated condition of the 
tower. The great e/Dt toindaw should be esarained 
from without. 

Although the abbey of 8L Augustine was small, 
("tho number on the foundation waa only eix, in- 
cluding officers, and at no time does it appear to have 
been more than seventeen',") its arrangementa were 
in every respect "aa complete as those of the most 
noble mouaHterios." It had ou tho south side of the 
nave an upper cloisf^, on the east of which were 
the chapler-honne and the calefactory, on the west the 
cellarage, and perhaps Ihe prior's lodgings, and on the 
south the refectory, parlour, and kitchens. Beyond 
' Gml«in. ■ Ibid. 



■gain, Mutbword, was a lower duUter, of c 
nzK, bBving to tbo cost the infirmary, and to the west 
the abbot's lodgiogs. Westward of the charcli wm 
thii great gateway, with tbe king's chambw, and the 
guesl-houBB attached to it on tbe east, and on the west 
oxlcnitivo boma and Btables. The great gateway, por- 
tiunB of the clotsterB, and tbe gatehouse of the abbot's 
lodgings, are the chief existing remtuns*. 

The lowur part of the great gateway belongs to tlte 
second, or richer period of Fitzlionlinge's work, and id 
of transitional character, like the dinpter-houM. The 
four receding orders of the Eirchway are greatly enriched 
with zigzag and other mouldinga, and an interlacing 
nreade lines the sides of the passage. The upper part 
of the gateway ia Perpend ieular, and was the work of 
Abbot Elliot; who eeeniH also to have rebuilt the olois- 
ters, and to have formed a design for rebuilding tbe 
nave of the ehuroh. Mr. Godwiu suggests, with some 
probability, that t!ie Norman work of the gateway was 
rebuilt by Abbot EUioC before tlie upper portion vres 
added". The statues of Abbots Newlond and Elliot 
ooDur in the upper part of the front. 

' A plan of the abbe; fl*Dm siisting buildings, nnd froin tbo 
aoUs of William of Wyrcestre, illuBtralei Mr. Godwin's paper. 

■ " Altbough it pr«?Dta u fair specimen of ricli KonnnD worlu 
and probably reiaiui iti origiaal proporliDoa aud d»Bgn, tlwre 
are one or two uiinar poinU of arranguuieat and detail which >ra 
■cvcoly what we ihould expect to fiud in NormaD work, and 
whiiih, GOmbliied with ihe eiqaisite ' flniBh,' iadicsbi tbe rccon- 
itruHian ofthii gateway as unon^ the later nnte-KcforiDatioii 
works ill progi\'u. Thus the hood-moulilings which surRMmd all 
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Two walks of the groat, or upper cloister, reiiiaia. 
Ttoy are of PBrpeiidicular charnctor. (Bee AffbndiX, 
note 3.) The uortb walk, which wos for a loag time 
blocked np internally, was partly erected, as Mr. God- 
win has shewn*, on the foundations of tho old Norman 
navQ, " which, consequently, must have been taken 
down before the reconstruction of the cloister." Mr. 
Giodwin attributes this reconstruction, as well as that 
of the lower cloister, (of which some fragments of 
similar character remain,) to Abbot Elliott, who seems 
to have been prevented by death from cBjryiug out 
bis design of rebuilding the navo, " Attached to the 
west side of the cloister, and running westward, with 
its north wall in an exnct line with the south wall of 
the church, ia a narrow building of two storios, ex- 
hibiting in the wall (which ia in line with that of the 
church) well-defined Norman coursed work ; in its west 
wall, a blocked-up semicirculor-headcd Early English 
doorway, which was once entered from the west clois- 
ter, and a blocked two-light window of the same style 
over it ; and above the Norman work, and inserted into 
it, broken but most decided relics of Knowlo's style, 



ncnrlr double tho usunl height of Nanaau maionrj", «o thnt ths 
■o-udled NDrmnii gatewHy of College Greta Is ao Noi-maD 
gnlDvny, but a Perpeudiculiu' teBtoratiou of tlia old woik," — 
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ments the ''viridis placea") stood a chapel in which 
St. Jordan, traditionally said to have heen one of the 
companions of St. Augastine of Canterbury, was in- 
terred *. This chapel probably existed before the foun- 
dation of the monastery. All trace of it has now 
disappeared. 

* ** Ibique in magnA are4 sacellum in qao sepultus est S. Jor- 
danns, unus ex discipolis AngastiDi, Aiiglorom ApoftoL*."— 
Leland, IHn., v. fol. 64. 
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^istoig of tbc Su, isit^ Sbort $x,tiat of Op 
principal ^iabofs. 

THE monaslcr; of which tbe church afterwards becuM 
cathedral of Bristol -was founded, for Aagastinian c 
about the year lUJ, by Robert Fitihardinge, who a 
waxda became Lord of Bcrkelej. Its site, on the i _ 
bank of the Avon, and on Ibe highest gronnd dose ontridB'* 
the walls of Bristol, was traditionallj said to have been 
thitt on which stood Aagasline's oak, the great tre« under 
which the founder of tbe English Church met the Briti^ 
Christians in sotemn conference. Fitzhnidinge became a 
canon of his own monastery, and died hete in 1170. Eii 
descendants, the powerful barous of Berkeley, who vm 
liberal benefactors to all the religious houses in tbe nei^ 
bourhood of their castle, continued the especial patro* 
of this monasteiy, and many of them were iotened m ib 
church. St. Aogustine's was raised to the digrutr of a 
mitred abbey, under tLe mle of John Snow, (1332— 13UV 
It was sarrendcred, among tbe greater abbeys, in laSS; 
end in 1542, when Bristol was included imong tlte fist 
new sees created by Henry Vlll., its chnrch becavc Ac 
cathedral of tbe new diocese, and the monasUa fa 
were assigned as residences to the bishop, the d 
the chapter of canons. Bristol had hitherto beem m Aa 
(ar-reaching diocese o( Worcester, The liberty of the dtj, 
which embraced a considerable district, and tbe w W^y ^ 
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DoTsetsbire, (ap to this time wlthia the diocese of Salis- 
bury,) were assigned t« tlie new see. 
The flrat bishop of Bristol was— 

[i.D. 1519, deprived 155*.] P*nt. Smn, a native of Soraor- 
setshire, vho had been Provineiul Master of a bouse of 
" Bonhomniea," al Edyngdon, in Wilts., and whose reputa- 
tion was eonsiderabte as a doctor of both medicbe and 
tlieology. During bis epiacopato the manor of Leigh, one 
of the most valuable belonging to the aee, was extorted 
from him bj the Crown. (1550, 4th Edw. VI.) Shortly 
after the accession of Mary, Bishop Bush, who hud married, 
and was unwilling to resign liis wife, was deprived. He 
retired to Winterboum, where be died in 1S5S. His 
monument in the cathedral is noticed in Pt. I, § Tin. 

[a.d. 155i— 1558.] John HoirsttN, educated at New 
College, Oxford, aud afterwards a Benedtelinc at Iteadiitg, 
was appointed on the deprivation of Bishop Busli, and 
died in the same year with him. "He lived peaceably," 
says Fuller, " not embrewing liia hands ' in Protestants' 
blood, and died, seasonnbly for himself, a little before tlie 
death of Queen Mary'." 

The see of Bristol remained uiLfiUed from 155S to 1589. 
During that interval the bishops of Gloucester, (see tliat 
Cathedral, Pt. II.,) Rich*bd CriBtSBY, (1562—1579,) and 
John EnLLiNQiiiM,(lS81,died IfiOS,) were commendntories 
of Bristol, and administered the affairs of the see. During 
the lifetime of the btter bishop, — 

[4.11.1589, translated to WoroesterlBOa,] Richard Fletcbbr 
was consecrated t« the see of Bristol As Dean of Peter- 
borough, Fletcher was present, in 1580, at tlie execution of 
Queen Maty of Scotland; aid it was he whom the Queen 
desired to cense his eibortations concerning her change of 
faith, saying, " 1 was born in this religion, I liave lived in 
this religion, and I am resolved to die in this religion." 
According to Sir John Harington, J'lctcher accepted tliia 

• WortliioB—lluckinglmm shire. 
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He on oondition of leasing out its estates to coortieis; 
and did it so eSectaallj, that on Lis traiislatioD the see 
remuned vacant for ten jean. From Bristol Bishop 
Fletcher passed snccessiTel? to Worcester nnd London. 
Camden describes him aa "presnl splendtdui;" and "in 
deed," sajs Fuller, "te wa» of a comel; presence, wid 
Qoeen Elizabeth knew full well 

' Grstior eat polchro VBaieu a oorpora rirtus ;* 
which made her always, oa an equality of desert, to reflect 
bvoorabl; on such who were of gracefuJ coiuiteuauce and 
statarc^." " He was a well-spoken m^" sa^rs Harington, 
" and one that the Queene gave good countenance to, and 
discorered her favour to bim evea in her reprehenaions, fiH' 
she found fault vith him once for cutting his beard too 
«hort : whereas, good kd;, (if she bad known it,) she 
would have found fault with him for cutting his bishoprick 
so short. He would preache well, and would Bpeak boldlj, 
and jet keepe decorum. He knew what would please the 
Queene, and would adventure on that, though it offended 
other'." Bishop Flelcter's second marriage, however, 
greatly displeased Eliaibeth, who ordered Archbishop Whit- 
gift to buapeod bim from, ills episcopal functions. Of this 
disgrace "he was sadl; sensible, and seeking to lose his 
sorrow in a mist of smoak, died of the immoderate taking 
thereof, June 15, 1590'." Bishop Fletcher was biher of 
John Fletcher the dramatist, who was bom in 1579, at B.j'e 
in Sussex, of which place the future bishop was then rector. 
The see was again vacant &am 1593 to 1603. 
[i.D. 1603, transhkted to Worcester 1616.] Jomr Taoxx- 
SOBOUQH was translated to Bristol from Limerick. Hs 
waaalsoDean of York, and retained both his Irish bishofoio 

* Worthies— Kent. 
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tbat Bishop FltUAiar died fi 
It rseantly introdo 
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and his deanery after liis translation. He died, in 1641, at 
a great age. "I have heard," says Fuller, "his skill in 
chimistry much commended ; and he presented a precious 
extraction to King James, reputed a great preserver of 
health and prolonger of life. He is conceived by such 
helps to have added to his vigorous vivacity, tliough I think 
a merry heart (whereof he had a great measure) was his 
best elixir to that purpose*." 

[a.d. 1617, translated to Ely 1619.] Nicholas Felton had 
been Master of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. He died 1626. 

[a.d. 1619 — 1622.] Rowland Sbauchpibld, one of James 
the First's Chaplains, and Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

[a.d. 1623, transkted to Lichfield 1632.] Robert Weight, 
Canon of Wells, and Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. 

[a.d. 1633, translated to Hereford 1636.] Geoege Coke. 

[a.d. 1637, translated to Oxford 1641.] Robert Skinnee. 
Bishop Skinner survived until after the Restoration, when 
he was translated (1663) from Oxford to Worcester. He 
died in 1670. 

[a.d. 1642 — 1644.] Thomas Westfield, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Archdeacon of St. Alban's, had 
been offered the see of Bristol in 1616, but then declined 
it. He was in much favour with James I., for his " sound- 
ness of judgment and unblameableness of conversation," 
and was esteemed " one of the most devout and powerful 
preachers in the kingdom." The Parliament (May 13, 1643) 
ordered his tenants to pay him the rents, as Bishop of 
Bristol, and suffered him to pass safely with his family to 
his diocese, ''being himself of great age, and a person of 
great learning and merit." He was afterwards ejected, and 
died June 25, 1644. He was buried in his own cathedral, 
near the tomb of Bishop Bush. Bishop Westfield preached 
a Latin sermon at the opening of Sion College. 

[a.d. 1 644 — 1646.] Thomas Howell, Fellow of Jesus College, 

• Worthies— Wiltfc 
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Oxford, wu consecrated in that citj during it« iiege. He 
died in ICHO, and was buried in his own catliednd. 

The SCO remained onSIIed nntil after tlie ResloratLun, 
when 

[i.D. 1001—1671.] GtLBERT Ibossidb was consecrated 
Bithop of Bristol, on the same day (Jan. G) that the sees 
of Norwich, Hereford, and Gloucester were iilled. 

[a.d. 1072, translated to Cliicbester 1670] Gui Cabletoh, 
Dean of Carlisle. He died in 1085. 

[a,d. 1078—1684.] William GrLSToK was Beolor and 
Patron of Bymondsbary in Dorsetshire, and was buried in 
the chancel of that parish church. 

[*.D. 1084, transhited to Chichester 1685.] Jojis Lake was 
tianslated to Bristol from Sodor and Man. He had borne 
arms as a soldier in the cause of Charles I., and was one of 
the seven bishops imprisoned by James II, Bishop Lake was 
deprived of his see, as a Nonjuror, after the revolution of 
1088. He died Au^t 30, 1080. 

[a.d. 1685, translated to Exeter 1689.] Jonathab Trelawnt. 
It was when Bishop of Bristol that Trelawiij was im|)risoned 
at one of the seven bishops, and became the subject of the 
Wcll-tuowD song ;— 

" And "hall Tralowny die t 
Aiici-hnllTrBlttwiiydiaJ 
Thrro'e Lnantj' Ihousuml Cnrniabrnoii 
Will know Che reason why." 

Sir Jonathan Trdawny was the head of an ancient Comisb 
family, which had long been settled at IVdawnc, in that 
county. He was translated from Exeter to Winchester in 
1707, and dipd July IS, 1731. He was buried in the 
oliuroh of I'elynt in Coniwall, where his pastoral staff a 
preserved. 

[a,d. 1089, translated to Hereford 1691.] Gilbert IrossIue, 
son of tlic former bishop of that name. Ue liad been 
Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. He died in 1701. 

[aji. 1691—1710.] JoiiM Uall was Master of Pembrolo 
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College, Oxford, and Margaret Professor of Divmity in 
that University. Bishop Hall was a decided Puritan, and 
retained the headship of his college in Oxford until his 
death. He was "one of eminent piety," snys Calamy, 
"but was not much esteemed by the young wits of the 
University. He catechised at St. Toll's, near his college, 
every Lord's day evening, and I sometimes licard liim. He 
could bring all the Catechism of the Westminster Assembly 
out of the Catechism of the Church of Englande'." On Ills 
death, in 1710, he left his Hbrary to Pembroke College, and 
a sum for the annual distribution of Bibles (wliich still 
takes place) in the cliui-ch of Kidderminster. 

[a.d. 1710, translated to London 1714.] John IIobinson, 
Dean of Windsor. 

[a.d. 1714 — 1719.] Geokge Smalridgb, Canon of Christ 
Church and Dean of Carlisle. Bishop Smakidgc's reputa- 
tion for learning was considerable in his own tune, but he 
left nothing by which it might be sustamcd. Ho was 
buried in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 

[a.d. 1719, translated to Armagh 1724.] Hugh Boulter, 
Archdeacon of Surrey, and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

[a.d. 1724 — 1732.] William Bradsiiaw, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

[a.d. 1733, transkted to Bangor 1734.] Charles Cecil. 

[a.d. 1735, translated to Oxl'ord 1737.] Thomas Secker. 
From Oxford Bishop Seeker was translated to Canterbury 
(see that Cathedral, Pt. II.,) and died August 3, 1708. 

[a.d. 1737, translated to Norwich 1738.] Thomas Gooch, 
Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. From 
Norwich Bishop Gooch passed to Ely, in 1748, and died 
in 1754. 

[a.d. 1738, translated to Durham 1750.] Joseph Butler, 
whose name is not only the most distinguished in the list 
of bishops of Bristol, but one of the most honoured in tho 

' Oalamy'8 Omi Life, ed. Rutt. i. p. 271. 
W. C. T 
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English Church. He was bom, the youngest of eight 
children, of Dissenting parents, at Wantage, in Berkshire, 
in the year 1G92 ; and was educated first at the Grammar 
School at Wantage, and then at a Dissenting school kept 
by a Mr. Jones, first at Gloucester and afterwards at Tewkes- 
bury. Whilst at Tewkesbury, Butler wrote a series of letters 
to Dr. Samuel Clarke, "laying before him the doubts which 
had arisen in his mind concerning the condusiveness of some 
arguments in the Doctor's demonstration of the being and 
attributes of God." The first letter was dated Nov. 4, 1713. 
The series was annexed by Dr. Clarke to his treatise, and 
has been retained in all subsequent editions. The corre- 
spondence was managed by Butler's friend and fellow-pupil, 
Thomas Seeker, who, like himself of Dissenting parentage, 
rose to the highest position in the Church of England. An 
"Examination of the Principles of Nonconformity," which 
Butler also undertook at Tewkesbury, led him to the Church ; 
and, in spite of some dissuasion from his father, he became 
a Commoner of Oriel College, Oxford, in 1714. Here he 
became the intimate friend of Mr. Talbot, whose father was 
then Bishop of Oxford, and by his recommendation, together 
with that of Dr. Clarke, he was appointed Preacher at the 
Bolls Chapel, in 1718. He had been for some time in 
Orders. He remained at the Bolla until 1726, in which year 
he printed " Fifteen Sermons preached in that chapel;" but 
in 1722 Bishop Talbot, who had passed from Oxford first to 
Salisbury and then to Durham, gave him the rectory of Haugh- 
ton, near Darlington, which was afterwards exchanged for 
that of Stanhope, one of the richest livings in England. 
After leaving the Bolls Chapel, Butler remained at Stanhope 
for seven years, "in the conscientious discharge of every 
obligation appertaining to a good parish priest." From this 
retirement he was drawn by his friend Seeker, who men- 
tioned liim to Queen Caroline. (The Queen had before 
asked Archbishop Blackburn if Butler was not dead ; and 
the reply was, "No, Madam, but he is buried.") At 
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Seeker's instance, Lord Chancellor Talbot made Butler his 
chaplain, and a Prebendary of Eochester. In 1736 he was 
made Clerk of the Closet to Queen Caroline, and in the same 
year published his famous ** Analogy of Religion." In 
December, 1738, Butler became Bishop of Bristol ; and in 
174fO Dean of St, Paul's, when he resigned the living of 
Stanhope. 

There is a tradition at Bristol that he spent the whole in- 
come of his bishopric, (no very great one,) on the average of 
the twelve years he held it, in the repairs and improvements 
of the palace. A trait of his habits here is preserved by Dean 
Tucker (then his domestic chaplain) in one of his tracts : — 
*' The late Dr. Butler had a singular notion respecting large 
communities and public bodies. His custom was, when at 
Bristol, to walk for hours in his garden in the darkest night 
wliich the time of year could afford, and I had frequently 
the honour to attend him. After walking some time he 
would stop suddenly and ask the question, ' What security 
is there against the insanity of individuals ? The physicians 
know of none ; and as to divines, we have no data, either 
from Scripture or firom reason, to go upon relative to this 
affair.' ' True, my Lord, no man has a lease of his under- 
standing, any more than of his life : they are both in the 
hands of the sovereign Disposer of all things.' He would 
then take another turn, and again stop short. ' Why might 
not whole communities and public bodies be seized with 
fits of insanity, as well as individuals ?' * My Lord, I have 
never considered the case, and can give no opinion con- 
ceming it.' * Nothing but this principle, that they are liable 
to insanity, equally at least with private persons, can ac 
count for the major part of those transactions of which we 
read in history.' I thought little," adds the Dean, "of 
that odd conceit of the Bishop at that juncture ; but I own 
I could not avoid thinking of it a great deal since, and 
applying it to many cases." 

" What an application of it," continues Mr. Blunt, who 
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quntes the possuge, "would have suggested itself to Tucker, 
could he have been walking ill that self-same gardeD on ■ 
the 31at of October, IBSli." It w»s then that the p " 
was destroyed bj the rioters. 

Iq 1717 Arehbishop Potter died, mid the primacf wm 
offered to Butler; but he declined It, sujiiig, aa the tra- 
dition of his famiij reports it, that it was "too late for 
him to try to support a fuUliig Church." In 1750 he was 
translated to Durham, where he set about repairing and 
improving tho two episcopal residencea at Durluuo and at 
Anckknd, appointed three dajs in every week for pnblie i 
liospitBlitiea, and was most moniflceiit in the distribution ' 
of his large income : but his health rapidly declined, and ' 
on the I6th of Jone, 1753, he died at Bath, where he had 
removed for the sake of the waters. He was buried in hia 
former cathedral at Bristol, on the south side of the choir; 
(KePl.I. jvi,.) 

Whilst attending hia duties in Parliament he resided at 
Hampstead, in a house formerly belongiog to Sir Hairy 
Tane, and from which be was taken to the Tower before 
his eieoution. Here also the Bishop's taste for architec- 
ture displayed itself. "He decorated his wbdows with 
painted glass, and the subjects being scriptural, the inci- 
dent was afterwards turned to uccouut, and lie was aaid ' 
to have received them as a present from the Pope. Moat I 
of this is now lost ; some was given by a subsequent 00- I 
cupier of the house to Oriel College, as a relic of ita great 
alumnus, and a few pones are still to be seen in their | 
original position. In tills retreat, which is described hj j 
one of its inmates as " moat enchanting," Seeker (yiiio ~ 
been rising in the Church paripmtu, and was now Bishc^>J 
of Osford,) and Butler dined together daily ''." 

Of Bishop Butler's gnai, work, "The Analogy of I 
li^on," it is unnecessary to speak here. It has long bi 
1 text-book both at Oxford and Cambridge. Perhaps thl 
I Euar«, p. 498, k Bltut 
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fullest and best examination of it, and of the character ot 
Bishop Butler's teaching, will be found in the Rev. J. J. 
Blunt'fl volume of "Essays Contributed to the Quarterly 
Review." (London, 1860.) The inscription on the tablet 
erected in the transept of the cathedral to Butler's memory 
was written by Southey, and runs partly as follows: — 
''Otiiers had established the historical and prophetical 
grounds of the Christian religion, and the sure testimony 
of its truth, which is found in its perfect adaptation to 
the heart of man. It was reserved for him to develope 
its analogy to the constitution and course of nature ; and 
laying his strong foundations in the depth of that great 
argument, there to construct another and irrefragable 
proof ; thus rendering philosophy subservient to faith, and 
finding in outward and visible things the type and evi 
dence of those within the veil/' 

[a.d. 1750 — 1755.] John Conybeabb. 

[a.d. 1756, translated to Oxford 1758.] John Hume. 

[a.d. 1758, translated to Norwich 1761.] Philip Yotjno. 

[A.D. 1761—1782.] Thomas Newton. 

lA.d. 1782, translated to Norwich 1783.] Lewis Bagot. 

[a.d. 1783—1792.] Cheistophee Wilson. 

[a.d. 1792, translated to Peterborough 1794.] Spenser 
Mad AN. 

[a.d. 1794, translated to Exeter 1797.] Heney Reginald 

COUETENAY. 

[a.d. 1797, translated to Hereford 1803.] FpojJiiOTT Heebert 

Walkee Coenewall, 
[a.d. 1803, translated to Exeter 1807.] Geoege Pelham. 
[a.d. 1807, translated to Hereford 1808.] John Luxmooee. 
[a.d. 1808 — 1820.] William Loet Mansell. 
[a.d. 1820, translated to Lincoln 1827.] John Kaye. 
[a.d. 1827 — 1834.] Robeet Gray. During his episcopate, 

in 1831, the great riots of Bristol occurred. The palace 

was destroyed, and the Chapter library burnt, with all the 

records of the cathedral. 
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[▲.D. 1834, translated to Ely 1836.] Joseph Allen. 

On the translation of Bishop Allen, the diocese of Bristol, 
wliioh had been, from its first establishment, one of the 
poorest in England, was united to that of Qlouoester. The 
bishops of the united sees have been : — 

[a.d. 1836 — ^1856.] Jambs Henbt Moint. 

[a.d. 1856, translated to Durham 1861.] Chaeles Baiii56. 

[a,d. 1861, translated to York 1862.] William Thomson. 

[a.d. 1863.] Chables J. Ellicott. 
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APPENDIX. 



I. 

(Pabt I., page 239.) 

The existing nave of Bristol Cathedral was bogiin in 1867, and 
will, probably, be completed in the course of the present year 
(1874). The architect is Mr. G. S. Street. 

The modern nave occupies nearly the site of the Normnn nave, 
removed, probably, by Abbot Elliot before the year 1526. Mr. 
Street's design is in very happy accordance with that of the choir 
and its aisles, and is, of course, of Decorated character, retaining, 
with slight modifications, most of the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the eastern portion of the church. It is, therefore, not so 
much a new design as a completion of the cathedral in the spirit 
of Abbot Knowles' work (1306-1332). 

The new nave consists of six bays, the last of which is flanked by 
two western towers. The piers are of Doulting stone, with shafts 
of blue lias at the angles. The inner arch moulding is con- 
tinuous. The shaft capitals are richly foliaged. The arches are 
very lofty, and there is no triforium or clerestory. The groined 
roof is enriched with bosses of foliage. The aisle windows are very 
lofty, divided by a transom, and having tracery in the heads of 
each division. Under each window, in both aisles, is a recess or 
niche of similar character to the remarkable sepulchral niches in 
the choir. The projecting finials, however, which distinguish those 
niches (see Title-page, Bristol Cathedral) have not been repro- 
duced here. A wall-passage runs along at the base of the windows, 
and the openings in the splays have the same triangular heading 
which occurs in a similar position, in the eastern portion of the 
choir. The windows will be filled with stained glass. 

The vaulting of the aisles repeats the very unusual construction 
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of those in tbe choir. It will be aeeo that kU the pecntlarltln of ' 
th« cBthedrnI hare been carefally retained ; so that, whea the work 
it completod, and the great arches of the tower are openeJ, there 
will be u itrlkiug uuifamiitr thrunghoat the ehnrch. 

The Dare ii entered bj a Korth Porch, the tides of vbidi are 
arcaded. But the old bouges which closelj adjoin the west ftoDl 
will eTGntaaU; be remoTed ; and the Norman gnteivAf of the Col- 
lege Green will form a Gttiag approach Id the wcitelli porUL 



(Pabt I., page 242.) 

Tlie four pien of the tower arches have been rebuilt, einco It WM 
found that the ancient piers were in a moBt unsafe condltioo. Thia 
work was done under the fluperriBlon and from the design* of 
Mr. Foerii^R. The roofs of transept and tower hare been tboronghlj 
cleaned, bringing well out the very fine and perfect bouea, at the 
back of which a little colour hai been applied, ao a* to lender them 
distinct. The rib ipaces hare been coloured a pole greyish blue. 

The south window of the transept has been filled with stained 
glasa b; Bell, of Bristol, reproscatiug scenes from the life of Ooi 
Lonl. This window was the gitl of Mri. Tyndatl, of TjadaH'a 
Park. 

It may be hoped that when the nave is completed the arrange- 
ments of the choir will bo nltercd. They are now those of a targe 
pariah church, rather than of a cathedral. If the altar were 
brought back to its old place, with a low screen at the back, the 
choir would not ha too large for the clergy alone, and the transept 
and nave would be HTailable far the congregation. Thii would, of 
course, entail the removal of the iireseat stone screen at the eoi- 
tronce of the choir, which is mojem. 



III. 
(Pabt I, pages 261, 265.) 



The cloister has been portly restored, and the north walk is jo 
course of reconstrBction. Before the nave was begun, the cloister 
waa entered ham the transept at the end of what la now the aontli 
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nave aisle. The present entrance, designed by Street, is a little 
south of the aisle. 

In the east walk the tracery of the cloister windows is entirely 
BOW. The windows themselves have been filled with stained glass 
by Bell, of Bristol ; the best glass is in the two windows opposite 
the Chapter House, and was given by the present Dean. There 
are three figures in each window: in one, those of Henry II., 
Henry VIII., and Robert Fitzhai'dinge, the founders of the monas- 
tery and of the cathedral; in the other, St. Augustine of Can- 
terbury, Abbot Newland, and Abbot Elliot. The roof, entirely 
modern, is of wood. A double row of stone corbels in the east wall 
probably indicates that a vaulted roof was designed by the builders 
of the cloister ; but the design was, apparently, never carried into 
execution. 

Many memorial tablets from the church will, it may be hoped, 
be removed eventually to tho cloister. 

The coating of wash has been removed from two bays of the 
restibule of the Chapter House. 
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LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
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PAKT L 
iistcrg nxitu §tinxk. 

I. The archives and documents belonging to the 
cathedral of Lichfield were almost entirely destroyed 
by the Puritan soldiery after the taking of the Close 
in 1642. One or two very meagre architectural notices 
occur in the short chronicle of the Bishops of Lichfield 
by Thomas Chesterfield ^, a canon of the cathedral; to- 
ward the middle of the fourteenth century; the principal 
of which records the foundation of the Lady-chapel by 
Bishop Waltee Langton, (1296 — 1321,) who, at his 
death, left money to finish it* The want of a chronicled 
record is especially to be regretted, since the different 
parts of the cathedral range throughout the thirteenth 
century and the first years of the fourteenth, well 
shewing the change from the first to the later Early 
English, and from that to Decorated. A dated record 
would thus render Lichfield cathedral "one of the 
most valuable for the history of the development of the 
styles.*' In its absence, however, we may well be 

* It will be fuund in Wlmrton's Angliu Sacra, vol. i. 
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content to accept the following table of probable dates, 
as supplied by Professor "Willis : — 

Lower part of three tvesternmost hays of choir, with 
sacristy on south side, circ, 1200. 

South transept J c. 1220. 

North transept and Chapter-house^ c, 1240. 

Nave, c, 1250. 

West front, c. 1275. 

Lady-chapel, c, 1300. 

Preshytery, c. 1325. 

The chief portions of the existing cathedral are thus 
entirely Early English and Decorated. Perpendicular 
windows were inserted during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and the central spire was rebuilt 
after the restoration from a design by Sir Christopher 
"Wren. 

II. A Korman church, which has been supposed, 
without much authority, to have been built by Bishop 
RoBEKT DE Lymesey, (1086 — 1117,) was gradually re- 
moved as the present structure was developed., This 
earlier church terminated eastward in an apse, of which 
the foundations remain below the existing choir ; toge- 
ther with those of a long square-ended chapel, added 
beyond the apse toward the end of the twelfth century, 
and destroyed when the Early English choir and pres- 
bytery (of which the three western bays alone remain 
at present) was commenced at the beginning of the 
thirteenth. The gradual changes in Lichfield Cathedral 
have, according to Professor "Willis, a " singular paral- 
lelism" with those in York. 
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** The Nonnon cathedral of York was built about 
lOBO, and that of Liohfield at an uncertain date. Be- 
tween 1154—1181 Arohblahop Boger Bubstituted for 
the original chancel at York a long square-ended ohoir» 
with the aialo carried behind the end. At Lichfield, 
during the same period, the large chapel was built at 
the end of the Norman apse; and about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the whole Noiman eastern 
termination was, as at York, replaced by a long square- 
ended choir with the low aisles behind. 

^^Next, at York, the Norman transepts were rebuilt 
in Early English— the south transept 1230—1241, 
followed by the north transept, 1241 — 1260. 

'^Alao at Lichfield the Norman transepts were re- 
built in Early English, beginning with the south and 
ending with the north. The Early English work of 
this cathedral ia shewn, by the licences to dig stone» to 
have been in progress in 1235 and 1238. 

** York nave and Lichfield were next rebuilt in early 
Decorated; the first in 1291—1324. 

** Lastly, ut Lichfield the elongation ot the eastern 
part was bc^gun at the extreme east, beyond the exist- 
ing choir, by the Lady-chapel, in late Decorated, under 
Bishop Langton, 1296 — 1321, and followed by taking 
down the choir, and continuing the same work on its 
site westward. The works at York followed in the 
same order, but forty or fifty years later, by first erect- 
ing the presbytery outside the existing choir, and then 
taking down the latter, and continuing the work of the 
presb^'tery to form the new choir. The plans of the 
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two cathedrals rivnl Doch other in the BimpUoitj' of 
their proportions ''." 

III. The novo of Lichfield, of eight hays, and the 
choir and preshytery, also of eight bays, are hoth 143 
ft. long; and the transept, also of eight bays on its 
eastern side, if, as Professor Willis suggests, the tower- 
nrch is counted as a double bay, is of nearly the same 
length. The same proportions are observed at Tork, 
though, of course, on a far larger scale. The Lady- 
chapel projects 52 ft. beyond the presbytery. The 
polygonal apse in which it tenninates is one of the 
special features of this cathedral, and ia unique In 
England. The triple spires are another, and the great 
specialty of Lichfield. Such a group in a complete 
state occurs nowhere else in England. 

IV, Lichfield enjoyed a sad pre-eminence during the 
dvil war,— 

"... wlien fanntir Brooke 
Tbe (ah esthedml spoiled and Cook ; 
Tboagh thunka to h-eavcn and good St. Cliad, 
A guerdon meet the apoiler liad." 

Other CHthedrola were spoiled and desecrated; but 
none, like Lichfield, became the chief stronghold of 
a fortress. The city itself was unwalled and open; but 
Bishop LAKGTotf (1296 — 1321) had surrounded the 
Close with a strong wall, and had constructed two 
causeways across the "pool" or marsh which lay be- 

' Willia, Memoir on the Foiindiitions of Enrly Bnildingi 
recently diicijvered iu Licbfl,eld Cuthednl. Arclisol. JootdbI, 
vol KviU. 
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tween the Close and the city. The Close was thus 
capable of sustaining a siege ; and in the spring of 164f , 
when the Puritans, under Lord Brooke, advanced 
against Lichfield from "Warwick, it was manned and 
defended. The houses in the Close were pierced with 
loopholes and embrasures ; the battlements of the cathe- 
dral were lined with musketeers and marksmen; and 
"drakes," or long guns, were mounted on the great 
central spire. The siege commenced on St. Chad's day, 
(March 2). Lord Brooke, a fiercely zealous Puritan, 
had avowed his intention of destroying the cathedral, 
and as his forces approached Lichfield had solemnly 
addressed them, and had prayed that God would **by 
some special token manifest unto them His approbation 
of that their design." On the second day of the siege 
Brooke was shot dead from the spire of the cathedral 
by a brother of Sir Richard Dyott, ** commonly called 
Dumb Dyott, having been deaf and dumb from his 
birth." On the following day the spire, which had 
been much shattered by shots from the besiegers, fell, 
carrying with it much of the roof; and on the 5th of 
March the Close was surrendered. Spoliation and de- 
secration of the cathedral followed as matters of course. 
Fanatical preachers took possession of i)\e pulpit in the 
nave, and encouraged the soldiery in their work ot 
destruction. They pulled down the carved stalls in 
the choir, smashed the organ and the stained windows, 
and broke up the fioor '* which was paved with cannel 
coal and alabaster placed lozenge- wise." One of the 

soldiers opened the tomb of Bishop Scrope, and found 
w. c. u 
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in it a silver chalice and crozier of much value. Every 
tomb in the cathedral was at once ransacked in the 
hope of similar discoveries : every effigy and monument 
was shattered ; and '' the ashes of holy men scattered 
about with barbarous indecency." On this occasion 
the Puritans kept possession of the Close and the 
cathedral for about a month, when Prince Rupert 
arrived at Lichfield from Oxford. The second siege 
lasted for ten days, and on the 20th of April the Close 
again passed into the keeping of the Royalists. Whilst 
it remained in their hands King Charles visited Lich- 
field after the defeat of Naseby, (1645). In the spring 
of the following year the Parliamentarians again sat 
down before Lichfield, and the Close was finally sur- 
rendered in June, 1646''. 

It was more than twelve months after the Restoration 
before the see of Lichfield was filled. Bishop Hacket 
was consecrated in December, 1661, and found his 
cathedral almost unroofed, and encumbered with the 
ruins of the central spire and of the shattered monu- 
ments. **0n the morning after his arrival, with his 
own coach horses, and teams, and hired labourers, he 
began to remove the rubbish, and laid the first hand to 
the pious work.*' Charles II. contributed toward the 
restoration ** one hundred fair timber trees" fi^m Need- 
wood Forest. Bishop Hacket himself spent £1,683, 
equal to more than £10,000 at present, and the pre- 
bendaries and canons gave half of their income. The 

' The passages quoted in the text are from the Rev. W. 
Gresley's Siege of Lichfield. 
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restoration of the cathedral (including the rebuilding 
of the spire) was completed in eight years, and on the 
24th of December, 1669, Bishop Hacket (who died in 
the following year) solemnly re- consecrated it. 

The Puritans had laboured so effectually that little 
farther mischief seemed to be possible. Some work, 
however, was found in 1788 for the hands of "Wyatt, 
the famous " destructive" of Salisbury and of Hereford. 
The canons of Lichfield complained of cold ; and Wyatt 
accordingly walled up the pier-arches of the choir, and 
closed the eastern tower-arch with a glass screen, ** so 
as to convert the united choir and Lady-chapel into 
a long aiflleless or apteral chapel.** The altar was 
removed to the east end of the Lady-chapel. Some of 
the choir piers were patched with Roman cement, in 
order to fasten which the ancient work was cut in 
a merciless fashion ; and an elaborate organ-screen was 
constructed from part of the choir rercdos, which was 
found by "Wyatt, much mutilated, under a Grecian 
*' altar-piece.*' It is satisfactory to record that after 
all this transformation the canons still complained 
of cold. (See Plate II., which shews the choir before 
the late restoration.) 

In 1856 the arches were re-opened, and some other 
changes were made, but the work of true restoration 
did not commence until 1860, when the cathedral was 
placed in the hands of Mr. G. G. Scott. The choir 
has been opened to the nave, so as to admit of the 
use of both for congregational purposes; the altar 
has been brought back to its original position; the 
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uncient Bculpture and Btoiio-work hove been rrstoreo 
in the trae eeus^, nothing having heen iitttmjiteil for 
which there was not full authority; and the cathedral 
ho3 been enriched with a series of works in wood, 
metal, and eDcaustic tik's, nnexccodcd in beauty or in 
interest by any which have been produced in England 
during the prewnt century. 

V. The toeet front of the cathedral, {Frordiiipieet,'] 
with ita spires and arcades, opens grandly as the Close 
is entered from that aide. In grace of outline, and in 
the harmony of its general design, the west iront of 
Lichfield is scarcely eiceoiied Ly that of any other 
English cathedral. These remain unaltered ; but the 
whole of the detaila, including the statues, are imper- 
fect " restorations," in Eflman cement, of the original 
work, made during a repair of this part of the cathe- 
dral between the years 1820 and 1822. 

The date assigned to the west front by Professor 
Willis is {circa) 1275. It is throughout early Deco- 
rated, Bad consists of a centre, in which is the great 
west window, surmounted by a gable; and of flanking 
towers, with octangular stair-turreta at the north-west 
and Houth-west angles. The towers have large pin- 
nacles at their angles, from between which rise the 
spires. Tho whole front is divided into three main 
stages. In ihe lowest are tbroe doorways, tho iireh of 
that in the centre rising to tho top of the stogo. The 
wall between the doorways is covered with a rich 
arcade, containing brackets and canopies for statoes 
which no longer exist. The second stage is subdivided 
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into three rows of arcade, the lowest of which stretches 
completely across the front and retains its figures. The 
west window divides the two upper arcades, in which 
brackets for statues alone remain. The window rises 
into the third stage, and the cross on the gable above 
it is on a level with the parapets of the towers. There 
are windows in the tower fronts in this stage, and 
the rest of the wall is covered with a rich canopied 
arcade. Above, again, is a peculiar and very graceM 
parapet. 

The statues which filled the various arcades of this 
front were greatly injured by the pikes and muskets 
of the Puritan soldiery. They remained, however, 
after the siege; and the view of the west front en- 
graved by Hollar for Fuller's " Church History,'* 
(1655,) before Bishop Hacket's restoration, shews all 
the niches filled with figures. But most of them were 
taken down in the year 1 749 ; and those which remain 
were restored between 1820 and 1822, in such a man- 
ner as to deprive them of all their value and interest. 
The remains of the old figures, used as cores, were 
overlaid with the composition from wliich the existing 
statues were moulded. Over the central portal is 
St. Chad; but his mitre is in fact not a mitre, and 
his episcopal costume is very far from accurate. 
The twelve figures on his right hand have been re- 
stored as kings of England, from the Conqueror to 
Ilichard II. ; the twelve on his leit as English kings, 
from Oswy of Northumberland, the conqueror of Mercia, 
to Edward the Confessor. This restoration is purely 
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conJQoturnJ, and is cortninly vnxmg bo far as tho Btatnos 
on tba riglit liand of St. Cliiul nro coiiccmwi; since the 
entire west front was completed at least a century 
before tho accession of EicLord II, Tho hood of the 
central gablo is defaced byncolesealetatuoof Charles n., 
tho work of a certain Sir William Wilson, originally a 
atonemaaon from Sutton Coldfleltl, who, "after marry- 
ing a rich widow, arrived at the honour of knighthood" 
in 1(381, Throe of the original statues remain in their 
niches in tho uppermost stage of the north-west tower, 
untouched and unrostorcd, and a eomporison of them 
with tho figures below will show at onco their infinite 
superiority. The drapery is vei^y fine and character- 
istic, and recalls the earlier sculptures on tho west 
front of Wells, (ciVc 1240). The tracery of the great 
west window was greatly injured during tho siege ; 
that with which it was suhscijuently filled (shewn in 
tho FvmHspiece) was the gift of the Duko of Tork, 
afterwaida James II. The character of the original 
window — early Decorated, with iutersoeting tracery — 
may be seen in Hollar's engraving. (For tho preaent 
wiudow, see Appendix, note 1,) 

Although nearly all tlio mouldings and details of the 
west front were restored with composition at the same 
time as tho statues, the general outline and design 
of the arcades aad canopies deserve careful attention, 
especially those of the arcade in tho lowest tier, which 
must have been unusually effective when the statnes 
remained on their brackets. The upjicr stage of the 
north-west tower, contnining the niehos with the 
three figures already mentioned, and tho window below 
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them, is the only part of the front which has escaped 
restoration. 

VI. The two side portals of the west front are 
deeply recessed in three orders, with enriched arch- 
mouldings. The central portal is in effect a recessed 
porch. Its outer arch, flush with the main wall, 
springs from a group of clustered shafts ; the hollow 
of the exterior moulding is filled with open flowers. 
The inner side of the arch is foliated, with a rich mass 
of leafage between the foils and the outer moulding. 
The inner entrance, opening to the cathedral, is di- 
vided into two by a central group of shafts, supporting 
sharply pointed arches, the inner sides of which are 
foliated. The main arch, as well as those which in- 
clude the foliations, are surrounded by hollow mould- 
ings, filled with leafage. In the spandril between the 
two lesser arches is a figure of our Lord, attended by 
angels. On a bracket resting against the central 
shafts, immediately below, is the Blessed Virgin with 
the Divine Infant. The four statues at the sides of 
the portal were restored in 1820, as Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the mother of James, St. Peter, and St. John. 
These restorations were, however, very uncertain ; and 
from the decay of the material then used, it has been 
found necessary to renew the figures, with some slight 
alteration of detail. 

The rich and graceful ancient iron- work, with which 
the modem doors are covered, deserves special notice. 
\_Title-paffe.'] 

VII. Through this portal we enter thenars. [Plate L] 
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Tho view which opens from this point is, since the late 
restoration, one of extreme richness and beauty. Tho 
details of the nave itself are unusually graceful ; and 
beyond the light choir-screen, gilt and coloured, the 
eye ranges to the elaborate reredos of the altar, a mass 
of precious marbles and alabaster, and finally rests on 
the stained glass of the Lady-chapel, glowing with the 
splendour of jewels between the dark lines of tracery. 
The apsidal form of this eastern end, and the superb 
glass with which its windows are filled, at once strike 
the visitor as the distinguishing features of the interior. 
It should here be remarked that the choir is not at 
right angles with the nave, but inclines considerably 
northward. This difference in the orientation of the 
nave and choir is remarkable, and can hardly in this 
instance (since the whole choir inclines, and the 
Lady-chapel coincides in direction with it) typify the 
inclination of our Lord's head upon the cross, as is 
supposed to be the case with the chancels of many 
smaller churches, which bend northward. 

The greater part of the nave has been fitted with 
moveable benches, and is allotted to the congregation 
at the ordinary services. The choir is, as originally, 
occupied by the clergy and singers. The litany fald- 
stool, lectern, and pulpit are all in the nave, the 
two latter close to the choir-screen. Both choir and 
nave are now effectually and agreeably warmed by 
an arrangement of flues beneath and above Vao pave- 
ment. 

No record exists which throws any light on the build- 
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ing of the nave. The date assigned to it by Profewor 
"Willis is {circa) 1250, at least twenty years before the 
west front, which is shewn to be an addition not only 
by its more advanced architectural character, bat by 
a difference in the masonry at the junction. The north- 
M est and south-west towers project slightly beyond the 
nave-aisles, but harJly enough to produce the effect of 
a western transept. The vaulting is of late character, 
with circular openings in the centre of each tower. 

The nave (including the western front) is of eight 
bays, and is throughout early Decorated, with geo- 
metrical tracery and details. The piers are octa- 
gonal, with many shafts, the capitals of which are 
enriched with varied leafage, retaining, to a great 
extent, the conventional forms of the Early English. 
The triforium consists of two arches in each bay, each 
arch including two smaller ones, foliated, with a quatre- 
foil in the tympanum above. The shafts have capitals 
of foliage, and the arches are much enriched with the 
dog-tooth moulding. There are heads at the inter- 
section of the outer arch-mouldings. The triforium 
resembles (but is more enriched than) that of "West- 
minster Abbey, which is nearly of the same date. The 
clerestory has very graceful triangular windows, each 
triangle enclosing three circles, with a trefoil in each 
circle. A lino of dog-tooth moulding surrounds the 
whole triangle. Similar triangles (but with differences 
in the details) light the outer walls of the triforium 
at "Westminster, and the clerestory of the north transept 
at Hereford. The spandrils of the main arches are filled 
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by a large circle of flat tracery, enclosing cusps of 
leafage. Across this circle pass the triple vaulting- 
shafts, the enriched capitals of which are level with 
the triforium arches. The shafts run up, as at York, 
from the floor itself; and the efiect of their great height, 
unbroken by a single band, is very striking. A string- 
course, with the dog-tooth moulding, runs along under 
the clerestory, and encircles the capitals. The general 
effect of the nave is materially increased by the depth 
of the triforium passage, which extends back over the 
aisles, and aflbrds a dark background, on which the 
tracery is sharply projected. 

** Nothing," says Mr. Petit, "can exceed this nave 
in beauty and gracefulness. But in sublimity it is ex- 
ceeded by many, — that, for instance, of Beverley Min- 
ster, which, from its actual size, fairly admits of the 
comparison. And the reason seems to be that a bay of 
the Lichfield nave is clearly limited in its height. The 
triforium is made a principal, instead of a subordinate 
feature; you feel that if by the heightening of the 
pier-arches it were placed at a different level from the 
eye, much of its beauty would be lost. I have the less 
hesitation in asserting this from seeing the very thing 
done in Lincoln Minster, where the triforium has much 
the same character with that of Lichfield, and is equally 
rich and beautiful, but is so raised above the eye by the 
large and lofty pier-arch, that its true proportions are 
lost. Now in Beverley, as in the nave and choir of 
York, the triforium is treated as an arcade, evidently 
intended to fill up the space between the pier-arch and 



the clerestory, and requiring no limitation in the height 
of either*." 

The greater part of the nare, as has already been 
mentioned, was unroofed during the siege, partly owing 
to the fall of the central spire. It is possible, however, 
— although of this there is no record — that the stone 
groining may have been partly removed at an earlier 
period, owing to its pressure on the piers of the nave. 
The original vaulting remains only in the two western- 
most and the first eastern bays. These are of stone ; 
in the remaining bays the old work was imitated in 
plaster, under the direction of Wyatt. Against the 
wall of the nave, south of the west door, is a mural 
monument for Dean Lancelot Addison, (1683 — 1703,) 
father of Joseph Addison, "sui sajculi docus." The 
latter was bom at Milston, Wilts. (For the groat west 
window, see Appendix, note 1 ; for the pulpit, § xi.) 

VIII. The nave-aisles are of the same date as the 
nave itself, and of the same architectural character ; 
they are unusually narrow, (fifteen feet from pier to 
wall). The windows (with the exception of the west- 
ernmost window in each aisle) are pure geometrical. 
Each is of three lights, with throe circles in the head 
of each, enclosing trefoils. The window-splays recede 
in two orders, with shafts and capitals of foliage at the 
angles. Slender shafts with capitals run up between 
the lights of the windows, the mouldings of which 
should bo noticed. A rounded inner moulding is laid 
on the flat line of the tracery. The westernmost win- 

• Remarks on Bererley Minster, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, in the 
York volume of the Archccological Institute. 
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dow in each aislo is a plain arch, including three 
lancets, but apparently of the same date as the others. 
Below the windows is a very rich arcade, of six arches 
in each hay, resting on a pr(»jecting bench. The arches 
are foliated, with pointed canopies; the supporting 
shafts are detached, with capitals of leafage; and at 
the intersection of the arches are small sculptured 
heads. Between each bay ris6 triple vaulting-shafts, 
with capitals of leafage. The vaulting itself is quadri- 
partite, with a central rib; the bosses aro large, and 
highly enriched with leafage and grotesqucc. 

These wall-arcades, which have been carefully re- 
stored, contribute greatly toward the general rich effect 
of the nave. The vaulting of both aisles has been 
pointed, all plaster having been removed. The roof 
of both aisles now slopes outward from the top of the 
triforium stage. This was the original pitch and ar- 
rangement of the roof, but it has only been restored at 
a comparatively late period. At some unknown time 
a low-pitched leaden root nad been substituted for it. 
** This new roof was so arranged as to meet the shafts 
of the triforium at about a third of their height, leaving 
the upper part of the triforial openings with their 
tracery exposed from without. These openings were 
glazed, and thus converted into windows. This sin- 
gular contrivance, which Hollar's engraving ' shews to 

' Hollar's engravings were presented by Ashmole to Fuller's 
"Church History," published in 1G55, aftd there'bre represent 
the cathedral as it stood before the repairs of Bishop Hacket — 
who came to the see in IGGl — were comiuenced. 
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have existed before the Eebellion, is now removed, 
and the original pitch of the roof restored, perhaps by 
Wyatt. The glass grooves may still be seen in the 
shafts of the triforium, as well as traces of the attach- 
ment of the framing to the walls of the interior of the 
triforium gallery, which shew indeed that this low 
roof had been twice constructed, and at two different 
pitches, so that the changes must have been of some 
antiquity 8." 

In the second bay of the north aisle (counting from 
the west) is placed the fontf constructed of Caen stone 
and coloured marbles, from designs by Slater. The 
form is octagonal, with four larger and four lesser 
sides. On the larger sides are sculptured— The ark, 
the passage through the Red Sea, the baptism of our 
Lord, and His resurrection. On the four smaller sides 
are figures of the Blessed Virgin, of a bishop, and of 
Faith and Hope. The whole work (sculptured in 
Foesyth's studio) is very clear and excellent. The 
font is raised on steps. 

The tombs and effigies in the nave were destroyed 
by the Puritans. In the south aisle, however, are two 
ancient effigies, one of which, partly built up in the 
wall of the seventh bay, is too much mutilated to be de- 
scribed ; the other, of which the head and feet are alone 
visible, is apparently that of a priest, and shews remains 
of colour ; it is placed in the wall behind the arcade. 

On the floor of this aisle is a good modern brass for 
the Eael of LicHFiELi), (died 1854). 

f Willis, pp. 21, 22. 
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IX. Leaving the central tower fur the present, we 
enter the south transept The original Norman choir, 
as we have seen, (§ ii.,) was replaced by an Early 
English one, about the year 1200. Twenty years later 
{circa 1220) the south transept was added; and after 
another twenty years {circa 1240) the north transept 
and chapter-house \ Norman transepts were removed 
to make way for these later buildings. 

Both transepts now have eastern aisles, of which that 
of the north transept is considerably the larger. The 
Norman transepts possibly terminated eastward in ap- 
sidal chapels. It is clear, at any rate, that eastern 
aisles were not contemplated when the choir was built, 
since its walls are continued into the transepts, and are 
pierced for windows opening into what are now the 
transept aisles*. The entire transept, as has already 
been said, is of the same length (from north to south) 
as the nave and the choir. 

The piers, arches, and walls of the south transept 

** It was no doubt for the construction of these transepts that 

in 1235 and in 1238 Henry III. granted licence to the Dean and 

Chapter to take stone from the royal forest of Hopwas, south of 

Lichfield. '*Mandatum est Vicecomiti Staffordise, quod non 

impediat vel impedire permittat decanum et capitulum Lich- 

feldise, quo minus fodere possint pctram in forcstA regis de 

Hopwas^ ad fabricam ecclesia) suse de L*chfeld, sicut earn fodi 

fecerunt ante tempus suum." — Sot, Lit. Claus., 19 Hen. III. 

The licence of 1238 permits the canons of Lichfield *' fodere 
petrara in quarrera de Hopwas; ita tamen quod hoc fiat sine 

detrimento forestffi nostr©." 

Both licences are quoted in Brittou's Lichfield Cathedral, 

p. 27. « Willis. 
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are Early English of 1220, with the exception of the 
wall dividing the transept-aisle from the choir, which is 
of the date of the latter, (1200). The transepts and choir 
have no triforium. The lower part of the west wall is 
covered by an Early English arcade. Above, two Early 
English windows remain in each bay. In the upper- 
most tier the Early English windows have been re- 
placed by Perpendicular. Over the south door is a large 
Perpendicular window. These alterations in the tran- 
sept were certainly made before the Eebellion, since 
they are represented in Hollar's engraving, (see note, 
§ vni.) ; but they are perhaps of later character than 
the vaulting of the roof, which is also Perpendicular**. 
In 1243, Henry III. ordered for St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, " a lofty wooden roof, like the roof of the 
new work at Lichfield." '* The transepts of Lichfield,'* 
observes Professor Willis, **raay have had a wooden 
vault at first. The date (1243) would suit the tran- 
septs better than the choir, and it may be remarked 
that the early abacus of the vault-shaft (at least in the 
south transept) is surmounted by a second abacus in 
the Perpendicular style, which shews the later con- 
struction of the springing stones of the present stone 

^ Bishop Blyth (1503—1533) is recorded as having made 
considerable repairs to the cathedral. " Templum tunc temporis 
reparatur et ordinatur; ad cujus instaurationem contulit D. 
Episcopus L quercus, et XX libras. Dedit etiam in ornatum 
templi aulroa pretii XX librarum ; ct imagines argenteas D. Cedda) 
et S. KaterinaB."— Whitlocke, Anglia Sacra, i. p. 465. The Per- 
pendicular insertions in this and the opposite transept may have 
been made at this time. 
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vaults" The vaulting-shafts of both transepts are 
E. Eng, ; the vaulting, plain lieme, with large bosses, 
dates apparently from the beginning of the 15th cent. 

In the south window of the aisle of the south transept 
are some portions of the Flemish glass from Hercken- 
rode, which remained after the windows of the Lady- 
chapel were filled ; (see § xvn.) The figures kneeling 
before altars are those of unknown benefactors to the 
great Cistercian Abbey of Herckenrode. In the centre 
is Mary Magdalene at the foot of the cross. A large 
Perpendicular window is inserted in the south-east bay 
of the tronsept-aislc. 

Against the east wall of the aisle is a tablet for 
Bishop Smallbbooee, (died 1749) ; and the south-west 
angle was the original position of a monument for 
Anna Sewaed, — died March 25, 1809, aged 66, — her 
father and mother. (This is now at the end of the 
north nave aisle.) The harp himg on a willow, and 
the muse drooping over a sarcophagus, are special 
memorials of the "Swan of Lichfield," whose songs 
are now forgotten, but who filled no unimportant place 
in the literature of her time. The inscription on the 
monument is by Sir Walter Scott, who was Miss 
Seward's literary executor. She lived for many years 
in the episcopal palace, on the north side of the Close. 

The north-east bay of the aisle is occupied by a large 
monument, displaying all sorts of military trophies, for 
the of&cers and men of the 80th (Staffordshire) Begi- 

' Memoir on the Foundations of Early Buildings recently dis- 
covered in Lichfield Cathedral, p. 18. 
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mcnt who fell in the campaign on the Sutlej in 1845-6. 
(For Admiral Parker's monument, see App., note 2.) 

X. The north tramept^ as we have seen, is twenty- 
years later (arc. 1240) than the south. Its general 
arrangement is the same, but there is some difference 
in the details. An Early English trefoiled arcade (that 
in the south transept is plain) extends round the tran- 
sept and its eastern aisle. The Early English window- 
openings above, with ringed shafts at the angles, have 
been filled with Perpendicular tracery ; and above the 
door on the north side is a single large Perpendicular 
window, filled with bad stained glass, (by Sir John 
Betton, of Shrewsbury,) the gift of Dean Woodhousb, 
about the year 1812. The principal founders and bene- 
factors of the cathedral are represented in it — Oswy of 
Northumbria, St. Chad, Offa of Mercia, King Stephen, 
Bishop Eoger de Clinton, Eichard I., John, Bishop 
Walter de Langton, and Bishop Hacket. The Per- 
pendicular work in this transept "is of such a cha- 
racter that it must have been prior to the Eebellion"," 
although we have not, in this case, the direct evidence 
of Hollar's engraving. 

The organ has been placed by Mr. Scott in the south 
bay of this aisle. Under Wyatt's arrangement the 
westernmost bay of the choir was entirely occupied 
by a largo organ-loft, (with a glazed window above it,) 
which has been happily swept away. [See Plate II.] 

XI. The work of four distinct periods meets in the 
great piers of the central tower. The greater part 

» Willis. 

w. a X 
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both of tbe eB8t«m and we^stcm piers is Early English 
of the snme date as tho choir— 1200; the Iat«r Early 
Englieh of the transepts is imited with the piers on 
their nortli and soutli sides ; and the early Decorated 
of the nftve joins them on tho west. Tho piers are of 
great size, and have banded shafts. The vaulting of 
tho tower is Perpendicidar. 

Between the two eastero piers is placed the choir' 
tcreen ; an elaborate example of artistic metaUwork. 
which haa only been exceeded in importance by the lai^r 
screen at Hereford : (see that Cathedral). Both were 
the worli of Skhiiiorb of Coventry, from doaigna by Mr. 
(i. G. Scon. Tho Lichfield screen " is remarkable for 
the deLcate manipulation of its capitals, many o( which, 
derived from early esamjiIeH of gold and silver-work, 
are entirely hammered from sheet copper, and are 
iUustrative of the light and shadow to bo obtained by 
the artistic treatment of so uncompromising a mate- 
rial, which in its primary state is shadowlesa and thin. 
Other capitals, whilst coeceived in the same spirit, are 
original productions ; and as in ancient work natural 
foliage is used along with conventional, so in this in- 
Btance are to be found delicate examples of the black- 
berry enriched with onyx stones, seed-veasels of the 
wild rose and currant eni'ichod with cornelians, and 
the strawberry with ivory. 

"In the upper part of the screen are angels in 
bronze, playing inatTumcnta of music, or in various 
attitudes of adoration. 

" When it is remembered how numerous and artislio 
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were the examples of metal-work recorded in the in- 
ventories and manuscripts of various periods of Chris- 
tian art, how large a place it occupied in the temple 
of the older dispensation, and how imperfect edifices 
were considered without the costly and brilliant pro- 
ductions of metallic skill, it is gratifying to find in 
the recent restoration at Lichfield that this fact has 
been so prominently recognised V 

The wrought gates opening to the north and south 
choir-aisles are of the same admirable character, and 
from the same hands. In comparing this work with 
the screen at Hereford, it should be remembered that 
this is the earlier production, and that it was in fact 
the first great work of the sort wrought in modem 
times in England. The beautiful choir-screen at Ely 
is not entirely of metal-work, and has consequently 
a different character. 

Outside the screen, against the south-east tower- 
pier, is placed the very fine eagle lectern, the work of 
Habdman of Birmingham. The Bible which rests, on 
this lectern is printed on vellum, and is bound in dark 
red morocco, with gold bosses and clasps. 

A jpulpifj by Skidmorb of Coventry, has been placed 
against the north-west tower pier. It is a structure 
of brass and other metal work, with, in front, a group 
representing St. Paul preaching at Athens, There is 
a double staircase, with a rail of open ornament in 
iron. 

■ Sketch of the Restorations iu Lichfield Cathedral. (Lichfield, 
1861.) 



XII. Tlie architectural hiBtoryofthecAoir [Plate* IL 
and ni.] has received a very complet* elucidation from 
Profc'SBor Willis ; who, during the progress of the i 
storntion in ISGO. carefully exDmiocd tlic foundatioa 
which were then hrought to light". The Norman cht 
terminated eastward in on apse, between the fourth a 
fifth piers of the choir now existing. Toward the e 
of tho twelfth century (about 1180) a square-end< 
chapel was built beyond this apse, eastward, 
chapel, however, had but a short existence; i1 
removed about tlie year 1200, together with the I 
man choir, to make room for an Early English ( 
and presbytery, tho square-ended eaatem t 
of which was io a line with the piers of the pre 
retro-choir. The foundations of these several bui 
ings remain below the existing puvement. 

A oentury after the building of the choir, (abc 
1300,) the present Lady-chapel, with its poIygOM 
apse, was erected, together with the eastern bay o 
existing retro-choir. The new building was 
brought close up to the eastern end of the Early E 
lish choir. A few years later, (about 1325,) this ci 
was completely taken down as far as the third pier e 
of tho tower, and was replaced by that which i 
exists. The lower part of the first three bays ei 
of the tower was allowed to remain. The upper p 

■■. Memoir on the Foundatioiid of Enrlf Buildini 
iliMOVered in Liclifleld Ciithf clrnl. (ArchEological Jounui^ v 
xviii.) The rtsaltn nione nf ProfoiBOr WillL-'a inveatigi 
are given in tbe text, iiis uiemou' contBins jikiii nnil detail^ 
of very grotit interi'st. 
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was taken down, and was replaced by a Decorated 
clerestory of the same character as the rest of the 
new building. 

The existing choir consists of six bays, of which the 
dates may be thus recapitulated : — 

ELrst three bays from tower — Piers and arches, Early 
English, part of choir of 1200 ; clerestory. Decorated, 
1325. 

Three easternmost bays, Decorated, 1325, 

"Wyatt*s arrangements in the choir have been entirely 
swept away. The stalls have been restored to their 
ancient position, terminating at the third pier ; and the 
site now occupied by the altar was that of the ancient 
high altar from the completion of the building in 1325 
until it was removed by TVyatt. The three easternmost 
bays, beyond the stalls, thus form the presbytery, which 
is raised one step above the " chorus cantorum,*' and 
the altar platform, three steps higher. 

The first three Early English piers from the tower 
were, in the original plan, octagons, with a triple clus- 
tered shafb added on each face. Some changes were 
made when the clerestory was rebuilt in the fourteenth 
century, and farther changes, involving unwarrantable 
mutilation, were effected, probably by TVyatt, at the 
end of the last century. These three piers and arches, 
with the clerestory above them, have now been restored 
by Mr. Scott to the condition in which they were left 
after the re-construction of the clerestory in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. The builders of that 
time had " cut off the cluster of shafts falling inwards 
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toward the choir, had extended their alterations dowi 
ward to the main arobes, and had even reconstructei'f 
the outer order of mouldings of each, supporting t! 
new mouldings by inserted capitals Htmilar to those of 
the columns which they had erected eastwards, and 
supporting their vaulting-shaft by corbels in the form , 
of angels, which they inserted in the face of the octft- | 
gonal columns, from which they had removed the clus> I 
t«red shafts. For soine reason connected with th« I 
height they had adopted for their new bays toward ] 
the east, tliey had saircely height enough for the w 
arches; to obviate this, they made their new order at § 
mouldings not concentric with the old ones, — which b 
a singular efTect. It would bo difficult to particularise J 
the evidence on which these facts have been aacer- I 
tained ; suffice it to say that it has been most minutely 
traced out, and proved heyond doubt ; and the work n 
stored to its ancient form, that is to say, the form whioh I 
it attained in the fourteenth ceatury, and whioh it J 
must have in the main retained till nearly the end of 1 
the eighteenth''." 

' Sketch of the ReitDnitiaua in Lichfield Cathedra], from tl 
designa of 0. a. Scott, Egq., (Lichfield, 1861.) " The derigB of J 
tlie sngela vks really almost the only poiat left t< 
Their existence was proved, first, by the neceiaitj for loinetUiig J 
to support tlie vnnlting-shaftB, (u poi-tion ofone of whioh mnained .1 
behind the cement, and below the level of the cnpitali}; aecoailffA 
by the eiiateDce of stoneB inserted for snch corbels, havir^ &>g*.fl 
menti still projecting; an-d thirdly, by the r< 

the w?aterD piers in similnr positjong, and carved b 
(tones of the same description and of the same depth with tl 
found to have been ioaerted in the other pillars." 
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The third pier fkira the tower ia half Early English 

and half Decorated. The piers eastward of this are 
entirely Decorated, (1325) ; aod ai'o octagonal, with 
clustered shafts, the capitals of which are enriched 
with leafage. The choir has na distinct triforium, and 
had none in the Early English period. The entire 
height of each bay " ia divided into two nearly equal 
parts; of which the lower is given to the pier-arches, 
the upper to the clereatory. The window-sills of the 
latter are high, and there is a passage in iront of them 
immediately above the tahlement or stringcouree, over 
the pier-arohea. This passage, the veritable triforium, 
pierces the great piers of masonry which sustain the 
vault. The high siUs receive the sloping roof of the 
side aisles, and have three plda low open arches in 
each bay to air the roof i." A parapet of open trofoHs 
runs along at the top of the pier-archea, in front of the 
wall-paeaage. The high window-sill at the back is 
panelled with an arcade of tracery with fohated head- 
ings. The aplaya are lined with quatrefoils. The win- 
dows themselves (with the exception of two, which 
retain their original stone-work,) are filled with Per- 
pendicular traceiy in five liglits. This was probably 
inserted after the siege, and formed port of fiiahop 
Hacket's repairs. The tracery in the two original 
windows has "flowing charactoristios ;" in accordance 
with the date of thia part of the cathoilrol — later than 
the Lady-chapel, or the oave. 

Triple Toulting-ahafts, with capitals of leafage, run 
< Willis p. II. note. 
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up between the piera. The groining-ribs, in groups of 
eeven, pass to the central or ridge-rib, the bosses on 
which are for the most part of leafage. The Coronation J 
of the Virgin occura toward the eastern end. Tli«| 
spandrils between the eastern (Decorated) arches are 
ornamented with euspcd circles, resembling those in the 
nave. These had been out awaj-, but their traces were 
evident, and thoy have been restored by Mr. Scott; 
who has effected a more important restoration in tha i 
spoDdrils of the three western arches. These, when 
the clerestory was built above them in the fourteenth j 
century, had been ornamented with niches, supported | 
on brackets of foliage, and having very rich canopiev • 
rising to the top of tlie parapet above. The nichsBf 1 
and the statues which filled them, were entirely de- ' 
' stroyed by the Puritans. They have now been i 
stored, "partly from the old descriptions of them, and j 
partly by reference to the niches remaining in 
Lady-chapel." The statues which have been plooed in 
them are by Fabmeb, and represent, on the south a 
St. Christopher, St. James, and St. FhiUp ; and on tlie . 
north, St. Peter, Mary Magdalene, and the Blessed 
Virgin. It was known that figures of these aiunta bad j 
formerly occupied the niches. 

"Some curious remnants, apparently of overhanginj[ J 
vaulting, perhaps belonging to the roodscreen, were I 
found against the south-west pier; these have been j 
left to speak for themselves '." 

XIII. The allur, with its beautiful rero^os, occupies 1 

' Sketi^h of tlic Kt:aLur.i,Iuii», &k. 



its ancient position. The bay in which it is placed 
is raised three steps above the rest of the presbytery ; 
and nothing can be more striking than the view of this 
eastern end from the lower part of the choir, closed in 
as it is by the superb windows of the Lady-chapel. 
The vesting of the altar, on which the pomegranate 
and fleur-do-lys are conspicuous, was the work of Miss 
M. Gresley. 

The reredosy begun in 1863, was entirely designed 
by Sir (then Mr.) G. G. Scott ; and is a most striking 
work. The central portion, at the back of the altar 
is formed by an arcade of five gabled compartments, 
of which that in the centre, higher than the others, is 
surmounted by a cross, much enriched, and supported 
by pinnacles on either side. In the central division 
below is the Ascension, with a group of angels in the 
gable above it; in the side compartments are the 
emblems of the Evangelists ; and above are four angels 
under canopies, bearing the instruments of the Passion. 
On either side of the reredos proper is a screen of 
open arcades in alabaster, with figures of angels 
between each gable. Light metal-work is introduced 
below. These screens, as well as the central reredos, 
are raised on a dwarf wall built of uniform pieces of 
alabaster, each piece having a distinct border of inlaid 
marbles, with a carved patera in the centre. As far 
as possible, all the materials used in the construction 
of this superb work have been obtained within the 
limits of the diocese. The alabaster, of which all the 
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Holid portion ia formed, ie quarried in the neighbonr*1 
hood of Tutbnry. The wholo of tlio marbles intro-fl 
diicod in the inlaying are from DerbyBhire, 
the block ami brown " hird's eye," and the bcantifol^ 
" Duku'a rod," found on the cetnto of the Dnke atM 
Devonshire, and prosontod for thin oBpecial pnrpoae. 
Fluor Bj»ar, of almost every shade of colour, — bine, 
yellow, cornelian, and pure white, — is well known 
as A Dorbyehire production, and is usod in con- J 
junction with the marhlos; together with malaohit^l 
also to be found in Derbyehire, although in limited. 4 
quontitiea. 

The cross which rises from the centre of the reredo^4 
in itself a most important feature, has been so arranged J 
that neither the actual croHa, nor the portions imme- I 
diately underneath it, will interfere with the view of I 
the stained glass in the Lady-ehapcl. 

The pavemenU of the choir, the presbytery, and thail 
BpOiCe bofoTO the altar are by the Messrs. Minton ; and! J 
rank among the very bent, if indeed they are not quite! 
the beat, modem works of tlioir class. Thoy are ata 
encauBtic tiles and marble. The patterns of the tnea] 
between the stalls are copied from old ones 
the church. In riohnesa of colour, however, and in I 
harmony of arrangement they probably exceed thel 
ancient examples. The two bays of the presbytery'V 
contain four princjjial medaUiona of incised marble^'J 
each about 3 ft. in diameter, roprosijuting leading eventBil 
in the history of the diocese and its cathedral. £aah'j 
of these modolliona is surrounded by four smaller ouee^ I 
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in which are figured kings and bishops who hare been 
among the chief benefactors to the diocese and "re- 
storen" of the cathedra!. The mcdnlliona are set in en. 
caustic tiles. The subjects, the deuign and arrangemout 
of which were furnislied by Canon Hutchinson, are ; — 

1. The Consecration of St. Chad to the S«) of York. 
The inscriplion runs, " Ceadda a "Wina Ep. Wiut^n, et 
doobas Episcopia Brittan. consccratur." Rouad the 
medallioa are — Oswi, Kingof Northumbria; Wiilfhere, 
King of Afercia; Diuma, the first bishop, and Janiman, 
fourth bishop of Mercia, and the immediate prodccesBor 
of St. Chad. (For the life of St. Chad, and the con- 
nection with the Bee of the persons here Teprcsented, 
-ce Part 11.) 

2. Archbishop Theodorua appointa.St. Chad to the 
Mercian Eishopriu, and lifts him on horseback. " Thoo- 
doFUB Ceaddam cquo donatum in Moroiena. Epifico- 
patum dimittit." Hound are — Ethelred, with whono 
consent the Mercion diocese was suhdirided; Olfa, 
restorer of the church ; Saxwulf, first bishop of Mercia 
after the subdivision ; and Higbert, " archbishop," 
(For the historj', see Part II,) 

3. The TrajiBlation of the Bones of St. Chad to the 
Church of St. Peter, on the site of the existing cathe- 
dral. " Ceaddte ossa in primam Lichl'. Ucclcaiam Ca- 
thedralem deportantur." Itound are — King Stephen, 
who confirmed to the church ita reyenues; Henry III,, 
who gave stone for the rebuilding of tho transepts ; 
Bishop Clinton and Bishop Langton, both builders 
and " restorers." 
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4. Bcstoration after the Civil War. The Vicars I 

Choral celebrate Divine Service in the Chapter-home, j 
" Viuarii chorales in dirulaa Eccieaiie domo capitulari | 
divina exequuntur." Kound are — Charles I. j Que 
Victoria; £iabup Hacket; and liinhop Lonsdale, Id 
whose time the late restoration was effected. 

The pavement before the altar, in which much rich 
green colouring has been introduced with very good I 
effect, was the gift of Colin Kihton CiMVBELL, Esq. 
Subjects from the life uf our Saviour, figures of fit ' 
Chad, and of other bishops, are introduced in it, 

The stalls of the choir are new, and were carved by 
Evans of Ellaston, from Mr. Scott's designs. They ara 
entirely of oak. The foliage and flowers with which j 
they are decorated arc of great beauty and variety. 
The small figures of Apostles which crown the finials, 
and the bishop's throne resting on lions, and enwreathed , 
with vine-leaves ond tendrils, among which birds a 
introduced, deserve special attention. The ends of the J 
stalls are carved with scriptural subjects. The cho- 
risters', or Bub-staUs, have fronts of open metal-work, 
formed by twisted leafage, coloured blue and bronze, 
with red berries and white flowers. 

The vaulting of the choir remains uncolourcd. Some 
traces of ancient colour were found on it, and a por- 
tion waa restored by Mr, Hudson ; but the effect waa 
unsatisfactory, (probably owing to the groundwork, 
on which the ancient colour was laid, having been 
painted of a stone or vellum tint, whereas now it 
is the natui-al red of tbe sundstotic,) and the coloor 
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was again removeiL The bosses above tho altar are 
gilt. (For the Bcdilia, tbe mouumout of Bisbop LonS' 
(Iftlo, &c., see AprKNDiTt, nolo 3.) 

XrV. Tho WftUs, windows, and vaulting of both 
choir-aisles aro Early English as fur oa tho third pior 
of the choir, where the Decorated work is nnitod with 
the earlier. Eastward of this they aro Decorated, of 
the same dato as the adjoining poitiOQ of the choir, 
cire. 1325, Below the windows tho wall, in both tho 
Early Fhiglish iind Decorated portions, ia lined by on 




arcade. In the first thieo Decorated bays, termiiialing 
in a line with tho altar, the epandrils of tliifi arcade are 
filled by tho heads of augols, between outspi'oad wings, 
very finely designed and rendered. Beyond, to tho 
end of each aisle, tho aroado changes. In each of 
thoBo two Intit bnyfl there are b'ix canopied arches (boo 
woodcut) divided by slcador buttroBBcs, and supported 
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by flmEkU Bhaftg at the aaglee. The parapet above 
the arcade rt'semblea that in front of the clerestory 
of the choir. 

In the third bay (from the vest) of the toulk choir- 
aisle a door opens to the mcrhty, — a room with three 
Early English windows, — of the same date as the Early 
English portion of the clioir, to which it is att4iched. 
Over tlie door is a gallery with a pierced parapet in 
front, partly carried on a groined vanltmg, end opening 
at the back into a small room over the sacristy. This, 
like the window opening from the sacrist's lodging 
in the north choir-aisle of Worcester Cathedral, may 
perhaps have served as a wotching-chamber for the 
great shrine of St. Chad, and for ohserving during the 
night the tights burning before the different altars. 

The aisle windows are Decorated. The third win- 
dow from the east, in the south aisle, is distinguished 
by two bands of foliage, by which the splays are e 
riched. This enrichment was possibly connected with 
the tomb of Bishop Waltkk Lanotoh, (died 1321,) the . 
founder of the Lady-chapel, near which he was at 
first buried ; but his successor, Kooeb Kosthbubor, 
(1322 — 1359,) removed him "to a magnificent sepul- 
chre on the south horn of the high altar V' immediately 

' " Eogerui K^iflcopna ud Biutralom partem Cliori joxta angn- I 
lum »lWriB conatrniit magQiGcain Bppnlchnini ei albo lapide ad ' 
iriinBUtioiii.incorporiipnBdeceuorisEuiDominiWiLlteri. Bogemi 
ipse, uuut mandavil, lepultUE est sub Dmruiore jnnta. roannmen- 
lum a se eitrQctum pra D. Wnltt^ro Episcopo." — muioatt, 
Continaatio HUt. LkyeliUmU, ap. Wharton, Angtia 8aera, i. 
Ml. Biihop Wuker'stroiwUtian took plnce May 18th, I860, soma | 
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opposite, or close under, this window. The Decoraled 
portion of the choir wns, as wc have seen, construct-^d 
during the epiBcopate of Bishop Korthhurgh, who con- 
tinued the work begun by Bishop Longton, 
. XY. In the first bay of tbe soutb choir-aisle are two 
very atriking modern monuments for Major Hobson, 
who receiTed the BubmiBsion of tbe King of Oude ; and 
for his father, Arch DEACON' rtoDsos. Tbe first monu- 
ment, (on tbe nortb side,) " in memory of "VViliintu 
S. R. Hodaon, killed at Lucknow 1858," is iu tbe form 
of a raised sarcophagus witb across liiid on Ihctop; 
and is composed of Cnen stone nnd various coloured 
marbles. In the front panel is sculptured the sub- 
mission of tbe King of Oude ; in others are figures of 
" Temporantia," " Fortitudo," " Clemencia," and " Jua- 
titin." At the angles of the sarcophagus arc very good 
figures of Indian soldiers. In tbe wall opposite, re- 
cessed in the arcade, is tbe niouurticnt of AscirnBAcriN 
HoDsoN, a flat tomb of black marble inlaid with enamel* 
and a. brass cross. At tlie back are two panels of sculp- 
tured alabaster, representing the Cnicifixion and ihe 
Ascension, and below, tlie Burial and Itesurrection of 
our Lord, witb the inscription, " Whether we live or 
die we arc tbe Lord's." Both of these monuments 
deserve special attention. Bath are from tbe designs 
of Mr. George Street. 

In tbe bay adjoiuing tbe Archdeacon's monument is 



time after the dentil of Bishop Roger Notthburgli, which ooonrred 
Ifarember ^2, 1B59. 
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tho much shattered Perpendicular monnment of some 
unknown personage. (See Appendix, note 4.) On the 
pavement opposite is the efiSgy of a hishop, of the 
Decorated period; and in the next hay eastward, an 
episcopal effigy of earlier character. They have been 
attributed to Bishop Waltkb Langton, builder of the 
Lady-chapel, (1296 — 1321,) and Bishop Hugh Patb- 
SHDLL, (1240 — 1241). But this is uncertain; and at 
all events, neither effigy is of great interest or import- 
ance. Eecessed into the wall of the third bay from the 
east is the tomb of Bishop Hacket, — the restorer of the 
cathedral after the siege, — with his effigy, vested and 
coloured: " superstitionis BabylonicaB," runs the in- 
scription, " tarn maturus hostis, ut pene in cunis straverit 
Loyolitas." This refers to a Latin comedy entitled 
" Loyola," written by Hacket when a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and twice acted before James I. 

Under the east window of this aisle is Chan trey's 
well-known monument of the " Sleeping Children." 
They were the daughters of the Rev. William Robin- 
son, Prebendary of Lichfield, who died in 1812. It is 
unnecessary to point out the grace and beauty of the 
figures. The introduction of snowdrops in the hand 
of the elder child was suggested to the sculptor by 
Allan Cunninghame, his friend and assistant. 

The window above is filled with some of the stained 
glass from Herckenrode. On one side is a knight, sup- 
ported by St. Hubert ; on the other a richly blazoned 
shield of arms. Li the centre is a representation of 
the Holy Trinity. The inscription records the acqui- 
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sition of the glass by Sir Brooke Boothby, (see § xvn.,) 
whose arms are placed above. (For the wall painting 
below, and the monument of Dean Howard, see 
Appendix, note 4.) 

XVI. The two eastern bays, between the reredos of 
the choir and the Lady-chapel, now form the retro- 
choir, as they did before the Reformation. In the 
centre, between the piers, stood the great shrine of 
St. Chad, behind the high altar, in a position similar 
to that occupied by the shrines of the Confessor at 
Westminster, St. Thomas at Canterbury, and St. Ethel- 
dreda at Ely. West of the shrine was a small altar, 
and sufficient space remained, both east and west of 
it, to admit of the passage of processions". There 
were chapels with altars at the ends of the aisles. 

The cathedral had been originally dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Chad, and it was probably in 
order to associate the two patrons more closely, and to 
procure space for the elevation of the shrine of St. Chad 
in the same manner as the shrines of other great 
English saints, that the Lady-chapel was commenced 
by Bishop Langton, (died 1321) ; who also made the 
shrine of St. Chad, at the cost of two thousand pounds. 
The easternmost bay of the retro-choir is apparently 
part of Bishop Langton's work, and belongs to the 
same Decorated period as the Lady-chapel. The pier- 
arches in this bay are narrower than those westward of 
it, and its south aisle wall, below the window, is con- 
siderably thicker on the exterior than the wall under 
the windows below it. The adjoining bay (west) 

* This arrangement has been pointed oat and explained by 
Professor Willis, Archicol. Journal, vol. xviii, 

w. a "x 
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bulongs, like the rest of tho presbytery, to the lot 
Decunited of 1325. 

XVII, Tlio Ladg-chnpd, as has tt!rea<ly been said, 
waH comnicncol by BiHhi>p Walteb Lanoton, (1296 — 
1321,) who left munoy to coni2>lcte it after liie death. 
In plan it is a contiuimtion of thu presbytery, without 
its aisles, anil torminating in a. polygonal apeo,— "an 
arrangement tiuiquo in England, and in this InEtanco of 
aingiilar boaiity in detail*." An arcado resting on a 
stono bench lines tiio wall below tbo windows, which 
were originally filled with pure geometrical traeery. 
This tracery roraains in tho three OftSlfirn windows, 
and in one on tho north side. The others were injnred 
during the aiege, and wero ro-fitt«d, no doubt by 
Bishop Haoket, with Perpendicular tracery resembling 
that of the clerestory windows in the choir. Between 
the windows ore niches, with brackets and rich cano- 
pies, and tho splays aro pierced for a wall-paswige, in 
front of which rnns a parapet of opon-work. Level 
with the arcade, at the entrance of tho chajwl, are twn 
canopied niches which onco contained figiu'cs, possibly 
of the Virgin and St. Chad, The chapel seems to 
have been anciently divided from the retro-choir in 
which St. Chad's shrine stood by a roodloft, "finely 
carved and gilded," which is mentioned by Stukoley. 
(Soo Api'E.SDts, note 5.) 

All thcHe details deserve the most careful attontion, 
and would he sufficient in themselves to givo a very 
unusual degree of interest to tho chapel. Their effect, 
however, is greatly increased by tho superb etained 



fflati with which the windows are filled. This was 
procured in 1802, by Sir Brooke Boothbj, from the 
abbey of Herckenrode, in the bishopric of Li^ge, whi(;h 
had been dissolved after the occupation of Li^ge by the 
French. Herckenrode was founded for Cistercian nuns 
in the twelfth century, and was a house of groat wealth 
and importance. The abbey church was rebuilt in the 
sixteenth century; and its windows were then filled 
with stained glass, some of which is now at Lichfield. 
Three hundred and forty pieces of glass, each about 
twenty-two inches square, besides a great number of 
fhigments, were bought by Sir Brooke Boothby for 
£200 ; and the purchase was transferred to the Dean 
of this cathedral. The glass was imported during the 
Peace of Amiens. The total expense of purchasing, 
importing, arranging and repairing it, and of fitting 
the windows to receive it, was about £1,000. Its 
actual value is at least ten times that sum. The 
dates on the glass itself are between the years 1530 
and 1540, a period when the art of glass-staining had 
attained very high perfection. Mrs. Jameson suggests, 
and with great probability, that the designs are by 
Lambert Lombard — **the first, and by far the best, of 
the Italianized Flemish school of the sixteenth cen- 
tury y." 

y Legends of the Monastic Orders. A full description of these 
windows (to which we have been much indebted) was written by 
Dean Woodhouse in 1811, and published in "A Short Account of 
Lichfield Cathedral/' of which a new edition has lately appeared. 
(Lichfield: T. G. Lomax.) 
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The Lody-chapcl contains nitio windows, fonr i 
which are InrgcT than the rest. There was not enon^l 
of the ancient glass to Ell them all : and the two ^ 
wMtemraoat windows were accordingly filled 
modern gloBs by Sir John Betton of Shrewsbury, wh» ] 
was alao employed in repairing the glass from Hercken- ] 
lode. la the south window are tbe arms of the bishopt i 
of Lichfield, i'rom the Itelbrmation to JBiahop Smim 9 
CoBirw&LLiB, (1781 — 1824,) during whose episcopats 1 
the glass was acquired for the cathedral. In the nortb J 
window arc the arms of those members of the largepi 
chapter of Lichfield " who were possessed of their ra»f 
spective stalls during any portion of tbe time in whiolt,^ 
this window was under the bands of the artists, &oiikl 
1806 to 1808, inclusive." Considering tbe present I 
advance in the art, these windows might well bftj 
replaced by better. 

The eubjects of the ancient glass are as foUowBM 
beginning on the south side, with the window i 
that containing the episcopal arms. (Numbering ti 
B8 tlie second window, the others follow in. mtO« 
cession.) 

2. Pilate delivering Jesus to be Crucified. Jesotl 
Bearing His Cross. The Descent from, tbe Cross, anA.l 
in the background the Entombment. The BesurrectloOaJ 
and behind, the Appciiranoe of our Lord to f 
Of these, the second subject is especially remarkt 
for its haimony of colouring. 

3. Tbe Incredulity of ThumoB. The Day of Pento 
coat. The Last Judgment. 
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4. Our Lord Washing His Disciples' Feet, and the 
Paschal Supper. The Entry into Jerusalem — the 
Greeks are brought to Jesus — (St. John xii. 20.) The 
Agony, aad the Apprehension of our Lord. The glass 
in this window has suffered from time and weather^ 

5. The Approach to Emmaus — the recognition of our 
Xord by the two disciples. The Ascension. This 
window perhaps contains the finest of the glass. 

6. The Annunciation, and in the background the 
Salutation of St. Elisabeth by St. Mary. Our Lord 
Crowned with Thorns. The Scourging. 

7. This window, and the one below it, are filled 
with portraits of patrons and benefactors of Hercken- 
rode, represented in the usual manner, as kneeling 
before an altar, with their patron saints behind. There 
are six compartments in the first window, (No. 7). The 
lowest probably represents Matilda de Lechy, Abbess 
of Herckenrode at the time the glass was designed. 
In the third compartment are (possibly) St. Bernard, 
founder of the Cistercians, and his sister Humberline. 
Above, again, are Agnes de Mettecoven, with her 
patroness, St. Agnes; and in the last two Sir John 
and Margaret de Mettecoven, kneeling before St. John 
the Evangelist and St. Barbara, and supported by St. 
John the Baptist and St. Margaret ; and Henry de Lechy 
and his wife Christina, supported by their patrons, 
SS. Henry and Christina, 

8. The portraits in this window are — in the lower 
compartment, toward the west, Evrard de la Marck, 
Cardinal, and Prince Bishop of Li^ge, enthroned 1505. 
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The saint is 6t. Lambert of Lidgc. In the adjoi 
compartment are Florie flgmont. Count of Boren, and 
his wife Sfargnrot. Their supponers are St. Chris- 
topher and St. Uargaret. Their son, Maximilian Eg< 
mont, and hia wife, are represented in the compartment 
above ; and in that adjoining arc John. Count of Hom, 
and his wife, supported by St. John the Evangeliet and 
St. Anne. It was from another branch of the great 
family of Egmunt tlint Lamoral d'Egmont — the noblest 
victim of the Duke of Alva — was descended. 

XVIII. The north choir-aiaie precisely resemblea 
the south. At its eastern, end is CnAnrnEY's fine kneel- 
ing figure of Bishop Etbeb, (died 1836). _ A low iron 
grille, fllightly westward of the rcredoB, divides the two 
eastern bays from the rest of the aisle. 

A doorway in the first Early English bay (ooonting 
from the east) opens to the fedihuU of the ehapter- 
liouse. Both vestibule and chapter-house are Early 
English of the same date as the north transept, {eirett 
1240,) at least foity years later than the Early English 
portion of the choir to which they are attached. "The 
vestibule was not contemplated when the choir was 
built; for its walls abut against those of the choir with 
n straight joint, and the arch of entrance in the side 
aisle is a mauifest intrumon into the space once occu- 
pied by a window '." The vestibule is a narrow 
parallelogram, having the same depth of projection aa 
the adjoining transept. On the west side is a range 
of arcuded seats. The east wall has a blind arcade of 
" WiUu. 
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the Eiame cbaractcr, and at its nortb-eaat end is the 
entrance to the chaptor-houee, a very fine and striking 
portal. The rnnin arch encloses two suuiller trefoiled 
arches, in the tympanum betwoon which is an elongateil 
quatrofoil, containing a figure of the Saviour, The 
shafts at the sides of the ninin arch, as well as the 
central group, have very rich capitals of leafage. Tho 
hollows botwoon the sliafta of tho outer orders of the 
portal aro filled with dog-tooth ornament. The ves- 
tibule Las been freed from its coats of wash and of 
plaster, and lias b^on rcstoroil. 

The chapler-hotme itself is in form an elongated octa- 
gon, the north and south sides Iieing exactly twice as 
long aB the others. [Plato IV.] The central pillar 
is surrounded by baudod ehaits with enriched capitals. 
These capitals are crowned by a continuous aircnlar 
abacus, almost like the base of a socond pier. Upon 
this the ribbed yaulting-shafts descend. Below the 
Avindows is an arcade of forty-nino arches, with rich 
canopies and details. The chapterhouse was restored 
in tho early part of the present century, before the 
true revival of Gothic architGuture ; and tho difforoace 
between tho restomtiou hero and that of the vestibule 
was sufficiently marked. Tho same inetliods wore used 
hero which have so greatly Icissened tho iutorost of the 
west front ; and many of the capitals and ether details 
were of composition. (See Afpbndix, note G.) Thd 
ahiolds of arniB with which tho windows are filled 
wore inserted at the same time. The arms are those 
of tho chiof patrons and benefactors of tho cathedral, 
The windows were originally filled with a much larger 
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Hories of eucli ahiolda, whioli were (leetrofed tij the 
Puritans, GopioB of thom, howover, lind been taken 

in 1C41, before the siege, by Sir Williura Dogdolo, | 
mill now osdBt among the Asliinoleim MSS. at Oxford. 
From those a eolection was roarle wbon tho chapter- 
houBo whb restored : but tho nrtiat nho designed the | 
ghkss wfts ontiroly ignormit of mudinsval LcTftldry. Tho 
pattomB of the charges and tho form of the shields a 
ulikc modem. 

In tlie window of tho vostibule arc tho shields of Sir ] 
Wn. Dugdale, Garter King of Anns ; and of Elias Afih- 
inole, founder of tho Ashmolean Mubguri, and a native 
of Lichfiold. Above ara tho arms of Dean Wooilhouse, 
undor whom the chaptcr-houso was first rcBtorcd, 

XIX. A staircase opening from tho vestibule leads I 
to a room abovo the cliaptor-houso of the t 
aad gunoFal churactor, now used as tho librari/. It'l 
was BO nscd before the Rebellion, when all the books 1 
and MS3. were dcHtroyorl ; and was not impossibly the I 
library and rccord-ronm of tho canons from tho time of'l 
its first erection. Aftt-r the RoBtorotion, colloctiona of '§ 
books wore given to the catliodml by Fran 
of SomorBot, and by Andrew Newton, Esq, ; their por- i 
trnits, and that of Dean Addison, father of tho "short- I 
faced gentleman" of the "Spectator," hang in thai 
library. The bi)r)kcaHes were given by inembors olM 
Stiiffurdshire families, whose naiuoa and arms they bear. I 

Among the tieosures of tlio library are— Caxton'o I 
"Lyfo of King Arthur;" tho MS. Household-book I 
of Prince Henry, eldest son of James I. ; and a MS. o 
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Chaucer. One relic is preserved here, however, of 
which the interest can hardly be exaggerated— this is 
the volume known as the ** Gospels of St. Chad," con- 
taining, at present, the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, and part of St, Luke. The style of its writing, 
miniatures, and ornaments so closely resembles that of 
the Gospels of Lindisfame, Mac Eegol (at Oxford), 
and others, that it may be certainly ascribed to the 
Hibemo-Saxon school, although it would not be easy 
to determine whether it was written in Ireland, "Wales, 
or Korthumbria. There is a tradition that it was writ- 
ten by St. Gildas; and on the margins of several of the 
pnges are entries in Welsh, one of which states that 
the volume had been purchased by Gelhi, the son of 
Arihtuid, and presented to St. Teilo, the patron saint 
of Llandaff. Another, and later entry, however, con- 
nects the volume with Lichfield about the year 1020, 
during the episcopate of Leofgar, when Godwin, the 
son of Earwig, purged himself on these Gospels from 
the suspicion of a deadly crime. It is clear, therefore, 
that at this time the volume had found its way to 
Lichfield, whence apparently it obtained the name of 
Textm 8tu Ceadda, But it is possible that another 
tradition may have referred the writing of the volume 
to St. Chad himself; and Mr. "Westwood, who has given 
a minute account of this Textus in his Palaographia 
Sacra Pictoria, admits that it may have been in ex- 
istence in St. Chad*s time ; although he inclines to refer 
it to the latter part of the eighth, rather than to that 
of the seventh cei;itury. 
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XX, PasBing out of the cathedral by the north ti 
Bept, the exterior of the doorway should 1 
noticed, This ia Early English, of the eame date b 
transept itself; hut both this doorway and that fa 
opposite transept (also Early English) are very anaaaat 
in design ; presenting forms which are almost of lata J 
Norman character, with Early English details. ThA 4 
doorway in the north transept is almost untouched. ] 
That in the south has been altered, and its moiUdingi 
re-cut. The portol is formed by a wide outer arch re. 
ceding in (bur orders, and enclosing two sharply-pointed ' 
orchcB divided hy a ccsitral shaft. The jambs of the 
outer arch have a ttonble row of shafts, the effect of ) 
which is unusually good. The capitals are of Early ■ 
English leafage. Between the shafts is the dog-tooth. 
Two rows of mouldings in the head of the arch ara | 
enriched with very renaarkable varieties of what may 
he considered a " tooth" ornament. The outline is that ( 
of the dog-tooth ; but the ornament is entirely com- 
posed of intertwisted Early English trefoil foliago. 
The foliage throughout is pure Early English. The i 
inner arches are enriched with leafage ; and in thB .j 
tynipannm between them and the enolusing arch i 
a bracket supporting a niche for a figure, which hM^ 
disappeared. 

Under one of the windows, west of the tranra 
are some remains of Sean Yotton'b monument a 
chantry, (1512). 

Between the north transept and the vestibule of th^.l 
chapter-house a small portion of the Early EngliallA 
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wall of the north choir-aislo is visible. ** The rebuilt 
clerestory of the western part of the choir betrays by 
the lighter colour of the stone that it was a work sub- 
sequent to the eastern part, as already shewn '." 

The buttresses between the windows of the Lady- 
chapel have canopied niches. 

The sacristy, attached to the south choir -aisle, is dis- 
tinguished by its large Early English buttress-turrets, 
in one of which is a staircase ascending to the upper 
chamber. Between the sacristy and the south transept 
is a monument with the effigy of an unknown eccle- 
siastic. 

In a niclie at the south end of the south transept- 
aisle remains the figure of a female saint,. much muti- 
lated but still very graceful. This figure and the 
three which remain on the face of the north-west 
tower (§ V.) are the only examples from which wo 
can now gather any idea of the beauty and interest 
which formerly belonged to the statues of the west 
front. This part of the cathedral was especially ex- 
posed to the shot of the besiegers ; and it is remarkable 
that the figure should have escaped entire destruction. 

The doorway of the south transept, earlier by twenty 
years {ciro, 1220) than that opposite, is of the same 
general character, but its details have been entirely 
'* restored." The Early English foliage has been re-out, 
and three modem shields introduced in the spandrils 
between the inner arches. They bear the arms of 
the See; those of Bishop Lloyd, (1G92— 1699,) and of 

• Willis. 
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Dean Addisok, (1683 — 1703); marking the date of 
the restorcjtion. 

The west front has already been described. Of the 
three spires^ that above the central tower was rebuilt by 
Bishop HackeT; after the Bcstoration ; but with details 
which at once shew the lateness of the work. Those 
which crown the western towers are early Decorated, 
{oiro, 1272,) of the same date as the western front 
itself, although they did not escape pome " restoration" 
at the hands of Wyatt. Within they are completely open 
from the base of the tower parapet, and contain no 
timber or cross-beams. The three spires of Lichfield 
group with extreme grace from whatever point they 
are visible. From the north-west angle of the Close 
they are seen in combination with the west front, 
l^Frontispiece] ; and the dark colour of the stone is well 
contrasted with an avenue of lime-trees, which extends 
along the north side of the cathedral. They should 
be seen also across the '' Pool," or lake, on the south 
side. At the head of this lake is the church of Stowe, 
or "Chadstowe;" the spot where, according to tradi- 
tion, St. Chad built his oratory, and where he died. 
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PART 11. 

MERCIA, with its dependent province of the Middle Angles, 
•"*• was the last of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms to receive 
Christianity. Peada, chief of the Middle Angles, and son 
of the fierce heathen chief Penda of Mercia, about the year 
653, more than half a century after the arrival of St. Augus- 
tine, had gone to Oswi of Northumbria to ask from him 
the hand of his daughter Alchfleda. Oswi refused unless 
Peada would become a Christian ; and after due instruction, 
Peada declared himself ready, in any case, to embrace the 
faith, persuaded greatly by his friend Alfred, son of Oswi, 
who had married Cyneburga, a sister of Peada. 

Peada was accordingly baptized by Pinan, an Irish Scot 
from lona, who was at that time Bishop of Lindlsfame ; 
and on his return home took with him four priests as mis- 
sionaries for the conversion of central England. They la- 
boured effectually in both Middle Anglia and Mercia, and 
many, high and low, **eorls and ceorls," were baptized 
daily ; for Penda, the Mercian king, although himself the 
fiercest of heathens, placed no obstacles in their way, but, 
says Bede, hated and despised all such as being Chris- 
tians did not live according to their faith, " holding them 
wretched and despicable who did not obey their God in 
whom they believed *." 

• " Venientes ergo in provinciam memoratl sacerdotes ouin prin- 
cipo, pnedicabant verbum, et libenter auditi sunt, muliique quoti- 
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[a.d. 653—667.] Tiro ycnrs laicr, n 653, Penda fell in I 
battle with Oswi, wlio Uecume at onee " over-ldng" of ■ 
Mercia. Oswi caused Diuua, one of the priests who liad 
ORCompanied Feada, to be coiisecraled Bisli'ip of tlie Middle 
Ajigles ttud of Mercia, hj Finan"". Diuma was an Irish 
Scot, as was his successor, Ceoluch. The two fbUowing 
biihops, Thumhere and J&nuMUi, were native Angles 
and the latter was sent h; Wulfhere of Mercia to re-cor 
vert a portion of the East Saxous who " relictis Chrisliame J 
fidei sacmmcntis" had apostatized under the King Sighere. I 
The East Saiona were at this time subject to Mercia, ai 
Jinimau succeeded in bno^^ng them back to the faith- 
[i.D. 609—673.] CuABin (St. Chad), who succeeded Jaro- | 
man, was the great patron saiul of LichQcld. He was a 
of four brothers, all priests, und two of them, Cedd, Bishop .1 
of the East Saxons, and Ceadda, bishops. Ceadda, who 1 
was Abbot of " LaEstingaeu," (Lastinghara, near Whitby,) 1 
was sent in 666 to Canterbury by Oswi of Northumbria tA I 
be consecrated to the see of York, He found the Arch- , 
bishop, Deusdedit, just dead; and turning aside to the 1 
kingdom of Wcssex, Ceadda was consecrated by Wia^ f 
Bishop of Winchester, assisted hy two British bishops. 1 
On his returu to Norttumbria, Ceadda set himself dili- | 
gently to the work of his vast diocese, walking through it 
"apostolorum more," and refusing to ride'. Early in the I 
die, et nobillmn at inflmorain, abronunaiaU bonle idolatrin, Bdel 
(unt fontfl ablutL Nao proliibuit Psndn tax quln etlnm in tax, hoc 
e«t Mcrui.inim natione, verbuin el qui Tcllcnt Budirs, pnedicBreCur ; 
quin putius odia babebnt eb deapiciebat eoe, quiu fide CbristI im- 
butui opem fidei poa haboro daprDbendit, dioeai contoraiiendoa 
etsB eoa et miscros, qui Deo ano, in qusm oredsreut, Dbedira a 
temtieTBiit."—Bftla, Hilt Bcda^\. iiL cap. !1. 

k "Pauoltas enlrn raocrdotiUin oogebat uuum antlstitein duol 
populii prBGd."— A«I(, Hilt. Eculei, iii. 31, 

■ " Moi aepit oppi ill, rum, aataa, vicos, castolla, p 

evnngeliatndum, non equitnndo, wd apostolorum mora pediboi 
oedoodo, psrngrarB." — Id., 28. 
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year 669 Archbishop Theodorus of Canterbury, in the 
course of a progress throughout England, visited Northum- 
bria. He pronounced Ceadda's consecration faulty, be- 
cause Wini had been assisted by British bishops, who 
adhered to their own time for celebrating Easter ; and St. 
Chad, with ready obedience, returned to his monastery at 
Lastingham. But the Archbishop finding him to be a ''holy 
man, indefatigable in preaching," consecrated him afresh, 
and appointed him to the Mercian bishopric, vacant by the 
death of Jaruman. He ordered him, moreover, to ride in- 
stead of walking, and in spite of his resistance, lifted 
Ceadda on horseback with his own hand •*. 

The bishops of Mercia, and indeed of all the .English 
kingdoms, were still missionaries, living in common with 
their few priests, and moving constantly from place to 
place tliroughout their dioceses, the limits of which were 
conterminous with those of the kingdom. Ceadda fixed 
the place of his see at Lichfield, where a church had 
apparently been commenced by his predecessor, Jaruman *. 
Near this church he built a "mansio" for himself, and 
seven or eight brethren, where he used to read and pray 

<l " Jiissit eum Theodorus, ubicumque longius iter instaret, eqai- 
tare, multumque renitentem, studio et aniore pii laboris, ipse euni 
manu sua levavit in equum ; quia nimirum sanotum esse vinim com- 
perit, atque equo vehi, quo esset necesse, compulit." — Beda, Hut. 
Ecdes., iv, 8. 

• Jjichfield, possibly from the Anglo-Saxon Hcy 'a dead body,' is 
traditionally said to have been- the scone of the martyrdom of more 
than a thousand British Christians during the persecution under 
Dioclesian. There is, however, no authority for such a statement 
beyond tradition, and the device of the city, which Plot describes 
as an ** escutcheon of landscape with many martyrs in it, several 
ways massacred," is of comparatively recent assumption. The 
"field of martyrs'* is said to have been the site of the existing 
rMhedral, which was built on ground thus consecrated. The very 
central position of Lichfield is sufficient to account for its selection 
ai the place of the see. 
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whenever he was able to test from tlie work of his dioccM. 
Tiie chiirch probably (although this ia not ccrtaui) occupied 
tlie Bite of tliat now dedicated to 5t. Cliad, near ihe upper 
end of the Uke, where the coll of the BUbop is troditiou^; 
said to have been situated. 

CeEtdda adminbtered the affairs of the Ucrfflan diocese 
for tvo years and a balf, "gloriosissime." The stoiy of 
Mb death, and of the Domiiiui; of angela which cheered him 
in his cell with their celestial hamianj, iiiusi l)e reud in the 
Eooleaiaatical History of Bede '. He wag buried near the 
church of 8t. Mary, the first church at Lichfield; but itfler 
tiie church of St. Peter, on the site of the eiistiug catbe- 
drsl,*hud been built, hia rem^oa were translated into it. 
No record ciiata of the foundation of tliia second chiireh, 
but it was certainly built before the death of Bede in 735, 
since he mentiona the translation, and the miraeles which 
occurred at the new tomb of St. Cjiad «. 

St. Chad's name was inserted in the Calendar. His fea- 
tival b the 2nd of March. In the Saram and Aberdeen 
breviaries there was an office appropriated to him. 

In the time of Ceaddik's successor, Wi-vFutn, tlie synod 
of Hertford (073) was assembled under Archbishop Tlieo- 
dore, who bad early seen the necessity of dividing the enor- 
tnoos dioceses contenuiDOna with the different kingdoms, 
Hia proposal was mentioned at the ajnod, but was not 
immediately carried into effect. WJnfrid refused to eon- 
sent to the change, and was for tliia reaaon, aecordiug to 
Florence of Worcester, deprived by Theodores, (a-i 
' Ub. iv. 0. 8, 
I [d, "In quo utroqae toDO, ad Indicium virtutis HUu^ 

crulim snnilatum mirauula operati. Eat autem Idqub Ideinl 

Bopulori tuniba lignea, in modum domunculi fnota, cooporti 
beute foraiDen in parieto, per quod Boledt hi, ijui causa devotioiriK: 
Ilia ndTstiiuiit, manum auam Siiiniitere, ne pnrtam pulve 
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*— 691), Saxulp, who followed Winfrid, agreed to the di- 
vision of the Mercian diocese, within the ancient limits of 
which four new sees were established. Saxulf remained at 
Lichfield. In 676 a bishop was placed at Herefobd ; in 
678, at Sidnacestcr, (the site of which is uncertain,) for 
LiNDSET ; and in 6S0 the sees of Worcester and Leicester 
were founded. Lindsey and Leicester became afterwards 
merged in the great diocese of Lincoln. (See that Cathe- 
dral, Pt. II.) 

[a.d. 691—1067.] Of the bishops of Lichfield before the 
Conquest none need here be mentioned except (779 — 801) 
HiGBERT, who, in the synod of Calcuith, (785,) by the in- 
fluence of Offa of Mercia, who, in Fuller's words, " thought 
that the brightest mitre should attend the biggest crown," 
was nominated by a bull of Adrian I., Archbishop of Lich- 
field, with a jurisdiction over six suffragan sees, leaving 
only four to Canterbury. Higbert signed as Archbishop 
until his death ••, but at the council of Cloveshoe, in 803, 
the ancient jurisdiction was restored by Pope Leo III. to 
Canterbury, and the bishops of Lichfield became once more 
suffragans. 

The last Saxon bishop, Leofwin, died iu the year 1067. 
The see remained unfilled until 

|"a.d. 1072 — 1085..] Peter was consecrated by Lanfranc in 
1072. In the year 1075 Bishop Peter removed the chief 
place of the see from Lichfield to Chester ; in obedience ap- 
parently to a decree of the Council of London held in that 
year, which ordered the removal of episcopal sees from 

1* The snocession of the Saxon bishops is extremely confused, and 
Chesterfield, (in Wharton's Anglia Sacra 1. 430,) Godwin, and his 
editor Richardson, make Aldulf Archbishop of Lichfield. Alduh's 
name was, on this authority, so inserted in the second part of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, (Abp. Jaenbert). But Mr. Stubbs (Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum) shews from Higbert'i subscriptions that he 
was the Archbishop. 

W. C. SL 
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small towns to plficrs of more importance. (See ExBTtB 
Cathedral, Pt. II.) But Cliester wbs not destined to 
become ibe cliicf place of a see until after the A& 

formation. Petet livmselt died, and wns buried tliere. 



[a.D. 1086^1117.] RoBEAT SE LiHESET, again removed the 
see from Cliester to Coventrj; indneed, acoordingtoChea- 
terflcld, by the riches cf the great monastery irliicli liad 
been founded b; Earl Leofric and his wife Godira'. On 
the death of Abbot Leoftrin, Bisbo]> Robert obtained tUe 
" cnstody" ofllic ubhe; from the King, and removed the see. 
He waa buried at Corentry. For four years the aee re- 
iiained vHCBDt. 

[i.D. 1121—1127.] EoBKM Peche, Chaplain of Henry L. 
"Cui," aooording to the " Continual or" of FUirenoc of 
Worcester, "id cuni pania ac poLiis strenue mimstnn 
solebat." Bishop Feehe waa buried at Coventry. Hie ' 
see was i^iti vacant two years. | 

[a,d. 1129— 1148.] HosBtt db Clinton. This Bishop uil 
recorded as having built much at Lichllekl, althoi^ 
no part of the exialing Cathedral can be of his tinw'. 
According to Simeon of Durham be bought tbe see from 
llie King, Henry 1., for !!,000 marks. Biebop Soger 
iiasumed the Cross, and died at Antioch in 1148. He 
had especially favoured Lichfield, and from this time 
the bishops designate thcniaelvea as of "Lichfield md 
CoveutiT-" 
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i«, quod Cumei mn^'RceaiUsdiiiDi Lenfrii.iis ciim God 
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"Qui eeolwinin Liohesfaldoruem el 
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[a.d. 1149 — 1160.] Walter Durdent, Prior of Canterbury, 
"vir eximiee religionis et sacris Uteris apprime eruditus" 
according to Gervase. 

[a.d. 1161 — 1182.] Richard Peche, son of the former 
Bishop Peche, who liad made him Archdeacon of Coventry. 
He took the habit of a canon in the church of St. Thomas 
the Martyr, near Stafford, which he had himself founded, 
and was buried there. 

[a.d. 1183 — 1184.] Gerard la Pucelle, Chaplain of 
Richard Archbishop of Canterbury, and one of the most 
eloquent men of his time. " Habebat Ricardus Archiepis- 
copus," says Thome, "duos commensales clerioos, juris 
peritos, veritatis tamen et justse justicise semulos, M,. Ge- 
rardum de Pucella, et Petrum Blesensem. Hi dutv inter 
omnes mundi tunc temporis sestimabantur, neo immerito, 
eloquentiores." 
For four years the see was vacant. 

[a.d. 1188 — 1198.] Hugh Nonant had been a clerk in the 
household of Becket, and was Archdeacon of Oxford. 
Bishop Hugh bad been a strong partizan of John during 
tlie detention of Richard I. in Germany, and on the return of 
Coeur-de-Lion he was deprived of liis see, the temporalities 
of wiiich were only restored to him on payment of a fine of 
5,000 marks. He was a fierce opponent of the monks, and 
obtained licence from Henry 11.' to replace the monks of 
Coventry with secular ciuions. This he effected in 1190, 
not without desperate resistance from the monks. The; 
Bishop himself is said to have been wounded in the strug- 
gle while standing at the higli altar. The monks, however, 
were restored seven years afterwards by Richard I. and 
Archbishop Hubert of Canterbury. Bishop Hugh died in 
Normandy on his way to Rome ; and, according to Mat- 
thew Paris, repented sorely of his ill-treatrnent of the Bene- 
dictines of Coventry. As marks of Ids penitence, he left ail 
his treasure to religious houses and to the poor, and as- 
sumed himself the B.uiedictine liabit a short time before his 
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dcatii ! — " Bt sic in Bpe boia omniura asaiHteutiuiu fine in* 1 
speralo quievit.'.' 

[ji.D. 1108— liOS.] GEOfrnr MracH*Mr, Arclidcdcoii off 
Clereknil. 

Ou llie dnatli of Bishiip Geoffry, the monks of Coventiy 1 
obose tUeir Prior, Joiliert, as his suooeasor. England w 
ntill under tho Interdict, and tlie monks convcji^d tlie re- I 
Hult i}( their election to Arahbishop Stephen Langtoo, thea 1 
Ht Pontignj. King Jolui, however, furious at their choice, ' 
deprived the Prior of hia temporalities; and th:: 
Lichfield, at tlie King's order, elected Walter de Gray. 
Both elections were afterwards declared void by the Legate 
I'uidulf, and monks and canons then agreed in the choice of 

[a.d, 1315—1223.] William <ii Cornhill, who was oon- 
Hccrated by Archliisiiop Lan|>:ton in the cliapcl of the jn- 
flrmary at Keadlng, on the snitie day with Riebard le Poer, 
Bishop of Cliichefiter, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, and J 
launder of the existing cathedral tlierc. Bishop WiUiara I 
had been Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 

[a.d. 132*— 1238.] Alehndbr Stavenbt, educated at I 
lofiTia and Tholouse, is said to have been one of the n 
learned men of his time. Bnring his epifoopate, tlie st 
gle between the monks and canona for the right of electioav 
to the see was finally arranged. It bod been long bj^ 
in the Roman Court, and it was now decreed that t 
moiilis of Coventry and the canons of Lichfield should elee 
alternately, but that the Prior of Coventry should a 
have the first vote at both elections. 

[i,D. 1240-13*1.] Hbch ^atesudll. Treasurer of St. Paul's, 

[,».D. 12i5, resigned 1358-] Roger Wesbham. On t 
death of Bishop Hut"''. *''* monks of Coventry, t 
the election belonged, w«re divided, some choosing E 
Abbot of Eveibam, and the rest Ibcir ~ 

1 M. r«na, ad. WuU, p. 181. 



William. The Abbot's party vas the mow pov^rAil 
and he set out for Rome to be consecrated, but died iu 
Gascony on his way. The King, Henry III., stix>iigly op- 
posed the monks who had again chosen their Precentor, 
and tliey at last consented to set him aside, and to elect 
Roger Weseham, Dean of Lincoln, ** Vir," says Matthew 
Paris, " moribus et scientia eleganter insignitus." He I'e- 
signed in 1256, on the score of age and sickness, and died 
in the following year. 

[a.d. 1258—1295.] Roger Lonoksp^e db Mkulan, i\\M 
son of William LongespiSe, Earl of Salisbury, and his wife, 
the Countess Ela, was nephew of the King, Henry 11 L, 
and of Ids brother, Richard, Earl of Cornwall. Through 
the interest of the latter he obtained the bishopric. But 
Bishop Roger understood little of English, and he spent 
the greater part of his time out of the country, until, 
in the year 1282, Archbishop Pcckham, grieved, we are 
told, at so great a scandal, ordered him to reside within his 
diocese, and to appoint a suffragan bishop who understood 
English, and coidd assist him in his duties. It does not 
appear that Bishop Roger obeyed this mandate, for in 
1284 the Archbishop assigned the Archdeacon of Derby as 
the coadjutor of the Bishop of Lichfield, and directed that 
an annual pension of a hundred marks should bo paid to 
him from the income of the see. 

[a.d. 1296—1321.] Waltep Lanoton, Canon of Lichllold, 
was Keeper of the Great Seal in 1292, and Treasurer of 
England in 1295. During the lifetime of Edward L, Bishop 
Langton had drawn on himself the hatred of the youtig 
prince, afterwards Edward IL, whom, says Walsingham, 
** de suis corripuit insolentiis, et supcrfluis compescuit ab 
expensis." Accordingly, between tlic years 1301 and 1303, 
at the instance apparently of Prince Edward, tlie Bishoj) 
was called upon to defend himself from the grave charges 
of adultery, homicide, and simony ; during th« examitiBiwn 
into which he was compelled to resign the treaturership 
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und to abstwa from all rpiscopiil functions. He was re* 
stored in full, liowever, in 13();t, ttfttr he liud cleared hii 
self in the Pnpal court) nud Edwnnl I., who greatly valned 
the Bishop, made liim the [iriiicipa! executor of his Till, 
On tlie death of Edward I. in 1307, he condocted the 
King's body from Brough-on-thc-Sanda to London, whero 
he was at once seized by order of the new King, and re- 
nrniued in close imprisonment for more tlian a year, llrat 
in the Tower, then at WaIli]if;rord, and finally at York. 
No diatiuot charge seems to have been brought against 
him ; bat he had stood firmly against the vices of the youug 
King, and of his favourite GavestoD, and was hated in con- 
sequence. In 130S, by the representations of the clergy, 
who were assembled in synod and who refused to de- 
liberate in an; way until the Bishop of Uclilidd was set tree, 
Langton was restored to "half favour" with the King, and 
the temporaliticB otthe see were again te-delivered to him. 
In 1311 he was agun imprisoned, hut was released in the 
same year. Notwithstanding tiie treatment lie Iiad re- 
ceived, Bishop Langton refused to join the barons against 
the King and Gaveaton in 1313. For tins he was excom- 
municated by Archbishop Wiachelaea. The Pope, how- 
ever, absolved him at the request of Edward, who from 
this time received him to complete favour, making 1dm in 
March, 1313, Treasurer of England for the third time. He 
died in London in 1321, but liis body was brought to Lloll- 
Reld, and interred in the Lady-cliapel of liis own oatiiedrsL 
Notwithstanding his persecutions, Bishop Langton found 
time and means to do moch for his cathedral. He fDUndcd 
the superb Lady-chapel <Pt. I, {} xiv.,x¥n.) in which he is 
buried, leaving money for its completion. He surrounded the 
Closcor Precinct, with a wall and foss, thus convcrtingit into 
a fortress, and enabUng it to hold out against the Furitana 
iu after years. He constructed a magmficent new shrine 
for the relics of St, Chad -, and, besides building 
episcopal palace at Lichfield, he strengthened and repaired 
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the bishop's castles and manor-houses in various parts of 
the diocese. 

[a.d. 1322—1359.] RoGEft Noetubuegh, Canon of Lincoln, 
Archdeacon of Richmond, and Chancellor of Cambridge, 
had been taken by the Scots at the battle of Bannockbum 
in 1314. After his election, he became (1327) Clerk of 
the King's Wardrobe, and Treasurer of England. Bishop 
Northburgh did little at Lichfield beyond translating the 
body of his predecessor to a more stately tomb in the south 
choir-aisle. (Pt. I. § xiv.) The Lady-chapel and the ad- 
joining portions of the Cathedral were however completed 
during his episcopate (Pt. I. § xiv.) 

[A..D. 1360 — 1385.] Robert Steetton, Canon of Lichfield, 
and Chaplain to the Black Prince, who procured his election. 
Bishop Stretton is said to have been illiterate, and unfitted 
for the episcopate. The Pope accordingly forbade his con- 
secration; but the Bishop-elect proceeded, himself, to Rome, 
and induced the Pope to place the matter unreservedly in 
the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Prince's 
powerftd interest, the Archbishop (Simon Islip) consecrated 
and confirmed him in possession of the see ; " his profession 
of canonical obedience being read by another, since the 
Bishop himself was unable to read "." 

[a.d. 1386.] Waltee Skielaw, translated to Bath and Wells 
in the same year, and thence to Durham in 1388. 

[a.d. 1386, translated to York 1398.] Richaed Sceope. 
(See YoHK, Pt. II.) Archbishop Scrope was beheaded at 
York, June 8, 1405, for his share in Northumberland's 
rebellion. He is the "Archbishop" of Shakespeare's "King 
Henry IV.," Parts I. and II. The anniversary of his death 
was duly celebrated in his former cathedral of Lichfield. 

[a.d. 1398 — 1414.] John Bueghill, translated from Llandaff. 
Bishop Burghill was a Dominican, and Confessor to the 
King, Richard II. 

« Wharton, Anj^lia Saora, i. 449, from Archbishop Islip's Register. 
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[a,u. UlS, tnuislated to EiGter 1419.) Jobs Cattbrick, J 

traiulated from St. David's. 

[*.p. 1430—1447.] WiLLMM Hefwortf, Abbot of St.Albaiu. \ 
He WBB present at tlic Council of Ba«le in 1434. 

[^D. 1447, translated to York U5S.] William Booth, Cuioa I 
of St. Paul's, London, luid Vicar of Prescot in Lancashire. | 
(Sao YoaK.) 

[a.d. 1453 ; died the same j-ear.] Nicholas Close, trwislated I 
from Carlisle. Bisbop Close hiul been one of the siiori^nal , 
"acholares" placed by Ilenrj VI. in his new foundation at J 
Cambridge; and during the building of King's College be ] 
had been master of the works. Ue vaa afterwards Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge. 

[a.d. 1453 — 1459.] Rkuimalu Boulehs, traoslated from ] 
Hereford. He had been Abbot of Gloucester. 

[*.D, 1451)— 1490.] JouN Halie, or Hales, Provost of Oriel ] 
College, Oxford. Bishop Halae found the sta.te of the J 
Lichfleld Chapter verj corrupt, and replaced the canons 4 
at ever; oppoi'lunit; by difttiii^uished scholars from I 
Osford, 

[a.d. 1493, translated to Lincolo 1496.] William Smit^.I 
founder of Bi'aseuoBe College, Oxford. (See LlNCaur;M 
Part II.) 

Ta.ii. 1496, translated to Eieter 1602.] Jobs Arundbi, 

[A.D. 1503—1533.] GEoi-FitY Blyth, of King's College. ] 
Cambridge. Bishop Bl<rth wua President of Wales from >l 
151 S to 16S4. During his loag episcopate he repaired u 
set in order his oatbedraL (See Ft. I, ^ ix., note k.) 

(a.d. 1634—1543.] Rowland Lbu had been for some time J 
his predecessor's Chancellor. Ue is generall; said (bnta 
uutnil;, since Crantner really oiGciatcd) to have celebratedl 
the marriage between Henry VIII. and Anne Bolcyn. Hft I 
succeeded Bishop Blytb. vs President of WnleBj fmdfl 
laboured not ineffectually iu repressing the disordecs wH 
were then frequent oa the border. Uuder his prf 
and by his meuiis, the right of electing representatirai ii 
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Parliament was extended to the whole of Wales, including 
the counties of Chester and Monmouth. 

[a.d. 1543 — 1554.] RiCHAED Sampson, translated from 
Chichester, Dean of the Chapel Eoyal. Employed by 
Henry VIII. on various embassies. In 1539 he was im. 
prisoned in tlie Tower, because he had assisted certain per- 
sons, accused of "wrong thinking," touching the King's 
supremacy. Like his two predecessors, he was President 
of Wales. 

[a.d. 1554, deposed 1559.] Ralph Bayne, " Hebraicte linguae 
peritissimus." He had taught Hebrew for some time in 
the University of Paris. 

[a.d. 1560 — 1579.] Thomas Bentham, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, a prelate of some learning. 

[a.d. 1580 — 1609.] William Overton, also a Fellow of 
Magdalen. 

[a.i). 1609, translated to London 1610.] Qeorob Abbot; 
translated from London to Canterbury 1611. (See Can- 

TERBUKY, Pt. II.) 

[a.d. 1610, translated to Lincoln 1614.] Richard Neile, 
translated from Rochester. From Lincoln, Bishop Neile 
passed successively to Durham, Winchester, and York, and 
died in 1640. See York, Pt. II., for a sketch of his life, 
which belongs to the public history of his time. 

[a.d. 1614, translated to Norwich 1618.] John Overall. 
(See Norwich, Pt. II.) 

[a.d. 1619, translated to Durham 1632 ] Thomas Morton, 
translated from Chester. (See Durham, Pt. II.) 

[a.d. 1632 — 1643.] Robert Wright, translated from Bristol. 

[a.d. 1644.] Accepted Frewen, was consecrated to the see 
of Lichfield in the chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He remained a bishop without a diocese until after the 
Restoration, when (1660) he became Archbishop of York. 
(See York, Pt. IL) 
The fate of Lichfield Cathedral during the Civil War 
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baa already been dwell tipoii 
Bt oration, 

[a,i». 1661—1070,] Joii-v lUcWT whs consecrated to tke 
see. The future bisliup was educated at Westminster iilid 
at Cambridge, whore he beoanie a Fellow of Trinity. Whilst 
at Caiabridge he wrote his Latin comedy of " Loyola," vliich 
waa twice acted before James I., aud wliich is said t* have 
HO greatly irritated the Jesuits that Hacket was afterwardi 
unable to travel into Germany for fear of their rereuge. 
After taking orders in 161S, he was greatly patronised bf 
WiUiams Bishop of Lincoln, who made Hncket one of hia 
chaplains; and afterwords fftiva him the liTioga of St; 
Andrews, Holbom, and of Clieani in Sarrey ; saying that 
he gave liim the first for wealth, and the spcood for health. 
In 1631 Hacket was mode Archdeacon of Bedford. He 
undertook the rebuilding of his clmrch at Holbom, tind 
had laid apart a considerable sum for tliis purpose; but 
this was seized by the Parliament, together with the nKiiie<r 
which Imd been collected for the repair of St. Paul's Cathe- 
draL During the troolileB Hacket withdrew to Cheain, 
where he aeenw to have remained i 
Restoration. Id 161S he attended, 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, who 
tempting the rehef of Colchester. 

Aiter the EesUiration be was olTered the biahoprio of. 
Gloucester. This be declined ; but became in l'>61 Bishop' 
of Lichfield and Corentrj, TIjq nine years of his episoapaUi 
were spent in the restaratjoii of his shattered cathedn^ 
(Parti. § IV.); and he recousecratcd it with great solemuitji 
Deo. 84, 1069. In the following year lie ordered a peal of' 
six bells for lianging in the tower. One of them had been 
hung during hia iUucss. " Ae went out of hia bed-chamber 
into the next room to Lear it; seemed well pleased with 
the sound, and blessed God who liad favoured him with lib 
to hear it ; but at the sairic lime observed that it would ba.i 
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his own passing bell; and retiring into liis chamber, he 
never left it until he was carried to his grave"." His 
monument remains in the cathedral. (Ft. I. § xv.) 

During his life he published only the comedy of "Loyola," 
and " A Sermon preached before the King." But " A Cen- 
tury of Sermons," with a life of Hacket, was published by 
Dr. Plume in 1675; and in 1693 Racket's "Life of Arch- 
bishop Williams" was published. This is one of the most 
important and interesting memoirs of the 17th century. 

>.D. 1671—1692.] Thomas Wood, Dean of Lichfield, was 
no very worthy successor of the excellent Bishop Hacket. 
He was suspended by his Metropolitan, Archbishop San- 
croft, for continued non-residence and entire neglect of his 
diocese. He died and was buried at Ufford in Suffolk. 

[\.D. 1692, translated to Worcester 1699.] William Lloyd, 
translated from St. Asaph. 

[a.d. 1699, translated to Worcester 1717.] John Houoii, 
(See WoRCESTEiL, R. II.) 

[a.d. 1717, translated to Durham 1730.] Edward Chandleh. 

[a.d. 1731 — 1749.] Richard Smallbrooke, translated from 
St. Davids. 

[a.d. 1760, translated to Canterbury 1768.] Frederick 
Cornwallis. 

[a.d. 1768, translated to Durham 1771.] John Egerton, 
translated from Bangor. 

[a.d. 1771, translated to Worcester 1774.] Buownlow Nokth. 

[a.d. 1775, translated to Worcester 1781.] Eichard Huad. 
(See Worcester, Pt. II.) 

[a.d. 1781 — 1824.] James Cornwallis. 

[a.d.1824— 1836.] Henry Ryder, translated from Gloucester. 

[a.d. 1836—1839.] Samuel Butler. 

[a.d. 1840—1843.] James Bowstead, translated from Sodor 
and Man. 

[a.d. 1843^-1867.] John Lonsdale. 

[a.d. 1867 .] George Auquhtuu Sklwyn. 

" Life by Dr. Plume. 
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APPENDIX. 



I. 

(Pabt I., page 294.) 

In the year 1868, the great west window of the nave, shown in 
the Frontispiece, was entirely removed, and a new window, of geo- 
metrical character, in harmony with the rest of the nave, and 
representing that destroyed doi'ing the siege, was inserted. The 
design was fuiiiished by Sir 6. 6. Scott, and greatly improves both 
the exterior and interior of the West Front. The window is filled 
with stained glass by Clayton and Bell, as a memorial of Canon 
Hutchinson. 

In the south aisle of the nave three stained glass windows have 
been inserted. The easternmost is by Hardman; the second by 
Clayton and Bell ; the third by Bdrlison and Grylls. In the 
north aisle are two : the easternmost by Wailes ; the second by 
Bdrlison and Grylls. 



11. 

(Part I., page 305.) 

In the south wall of the south transept a very elaborate monu- 
ment has been erected for Admiral Sir William Parker, from the 
designs of Sir G. G. Scott. Sir William Parker, the last survivor 
of Nelson's captains, was born in 1781, and died in 1866. The 
monument is j)laced in a recess formed by removing a portion of the 
wall from beliind the old arcading. The stone shafts of the arcade, 
which crumble A ivway, are replaced with Derbyshire marble. The 
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bcise of the monument is of alab:ister, having in the front panels 
representations of Our Lord in Majesty, and censing Angels. The 
slab resting on this is of red marble from the Pyrenees ; inlaid at 
the side with porphyry, lapis lazuli, and jet. On the slab is an 
inlaid cross of brass, raised on three steps, in which are placed 
various fish in waves of blue enamel. The recess has a vaulted 
canopy, and at the back are the arms of Parker and the star of the 
Bath, of which Order he was a K.G.C. The monument was erected 
** by many attached, professional, and other friends." 



III. 

(Part I., page 317 ) 

On the south side of the altar bay are six sedilia, with rich 
sculptured canopies, the work of which is said to be a repetition 
of ancient ornament about the shrine of St. Chad. Sunflowers 
(or large open daisies) occur in the upper frieze of one of these 
canopies. 

On the north side, opposite the sedilia, is a monument erected by 
the Diocese as a memorial of Dr. Lonsdale, Bishop of Lichfield 
(born 1788, died 1867). The composition, which somewhat crowds 
the arch under which it is placed, consists of a lofty gabled canopy 
above an altar-tomb, on which rests the effigy of the bishop. The 
canopy has three gables on either side, crowned by figures of 
Angels, and is supported by clustered shafts of verde-antique 
marble. The slab of the altar-tomb is of the same marble, and the 
base of various marbles and alabaster. This design was furnished 
by Sir Gilbert Scott. The effigy of the Bishop is by G. F. Watts, 
H.A., and is one of the few examples of modelling by that distin- 
guished painter. The bishop wears the mitre, rochet, and broad 
hood. The hands are clasped in prayer. The very fine rendering 
and expression of the head deserve all attention. The inscription, 
after recording the bishop's name, and the dates of his birth and 
death, runs as follows : — ** Erected by the diocese in memory of his 
eminent learning and piety, his unwearied labours, and paternal 
care, during an episcopate of twenty-four years." 

Lofty brass candelabra by Skidmorb stand, one on either side of 
the easternmost bay of the presbytery. 

Some fai'ther attempt at decorating the vaulting of the choir has 
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been made since 1865: some of the bosses haT« been gilt, and 
others touched vi'ith colour. The effect, however, greatly reduces 
the apparent height of the choir, and the work has, therefore, been 
stopped* 



IV. 

(Part I., pages 320, 321.) 

It has now been proved that the monument in the south choir- 
nisle (p. 320) is that of a Sir John Stanley, the last male descendant 
of a family long settled near Lichfield. He died early in the 16th 
contury. A drawing, made by Sir William Dugdale, the antiquary, 
is in existence, from which it appears that the coloured effigy 
represented the knight naked to the waist, below which was (anl 
is) a sort of skirt bearing the Stanley arms. The legs are in armour. 
The raised hands hold a scroll, which has disappeared from the 
actual figure. Dr. liock suggested that Sir John Stanley had in- 
curred the greater excommunication, from having shed blood in the 
church ; that he had been scourged, and absolved on condition of 
this representation on his monument ; and that the scroll figured 
the document of his pardon. 

At the back of the sedilia, in the south choir-nisle, is the monu- 
ment of Dean Howard (died 18 $7) by Armstkad. On a canopied 
tomb is an effigy in white marble. The Dean wears a gown, and 
holds the Bible on his breast. 

In repairing the wall arcade at the east end of this aisle a small 
niche was discovered, which eeems to have served as the back of n 
piscina — the basin, which projected, having been broken off. The 
niche contains a wall painting representing the Crucifixion, with 
the Virgin and St. John on either side. The ground is green, with 
white stars. The niche has been glazed for the preservation of the 
painting, which seems to be of the same date as the wall arcade. 

The iron grilles, which divide the presbytery from the aisles, 
deserve 8i)ecial notice. Thoy are four in number, all of hammered 
wcrk, and all varied. They have been executed, from ancient 
dosigns, by Atteuton, of Lichlieid. 



